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OBSTEUCTIVES and THE MAN, 



OR 



THE FOEOES AND THE FUTUEE 



EUROPE. 



BOOK I. 
Part 1. INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
„ 2. THE BALAKCE. 
„ 8 DIPLOMACY. 
„ 4. RUSSIA. 
„ 5. THE PEOPLES. 
„ 6. THE PEACE SOCIETY. 
„7,8. THE ALTERNATIVE. AND THE CHOICE, 

BOOK II. 
THE FORCES, AND THE FUTURE, OF EUROPE. 



" Bo that my blood should not mio^e in the Courts of Kirgs." 

Kapoleov I. 

" ■ - ■ " Hear the crier," 
Au*fri€u—" Wliat the deril art thottt " 

• "One that will play the deril, Sir, with yon 

an *a may catch your hide and yon alone.** 

SmAKKarBAKB, King /ala. 

" To continne the work commenced by him whose heir I am." 

Kapoliobt III. 
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LONDON : 

EDWARD STANFORD, (J, CHARING CROSS. 

1856. 
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[NOTES.] 

Ant anb evebt motement or the Powees, however tentative and 
cautious — whether peace, war, concession, non-concession, conciliation, 
non-conciliation, propagandism, or non-propagandism — mttst tend to preci- 
pitate or to aggravate the crisis. The result of this war is the disunion of 
the Dynasties, the isolation of Austria, and the paralysis of Germany. 
"War has brought the Peoples and Eussia face to face ; and " peace*' has 
swept oif from between them all probability of intervention or compromise. 
If EussiA. triumph, Poland and G-ermany must be consumed, French 
independence destroyed, and Europe enslaved. Jf The Peoples triumph, 
then Hungary, Italy, and Poland — the allies of Sardinia — will be solidised 
with France ; and all will get their own from Germany, and against the 
helpers of Germany. Meanwhile, — securities will he taken against the 
Peoples, — In concordats ; in holy alliances, more holy ; and in vents, if 
needs be, for a " vain liberalism."— -Bussia, Germany, and Kome, encamped 
over one hundred and fifty millions of souls ! 

That is the cross of policy prepared for Europe. 



THE POUB POINTS, 
" A Province for France. . 
A Crown for Poland, 

or 
A Cross for England, 

and 
The Crescent for Russia." 

Fbaxoe.— If Pansclavism be accompliBhed, aggression wiU become a condition of 
French existence, 

Poland.— Without Poland, war is dangerous and PEACE FATAL, for, *'U>crotu^i 
as Poles be/ore those very nations whom you may command as Sclavonians" may at 
last come indeed to be regarded as bootless, suicidal, parricidal and mad. 

England.— We come now to a point whence two roads diverge. To affirm Poland 
and freedom, or Austria and despotism. If Poland be Russian, then Russia is Europe ; 
and England and France must retire, or slink like hounds chastised and mumble their 
ire at home !— the mangy Lion of Britain, and the barn-door Eagle of Gaul. 

Russia.— The Point where the rights of man in Hungary and Italy and 
Poland, can best be served through the agency of Bussia, that.is the point 
where Paitbclavism becomes a principle and a power more than mortal. — 
Thereafter Peikciple sides with Russia. . " The Sclatonic Empire will 
then extend from the shores of the Baltic to Cataro on the Adriatic. From 
Archangel to Adrianople. From the borders of Italy, the banks of the 
Oder, and those of the Upper Elbe, TO THE PACIFIC." 

America and Russia watch the balances of the woeld against 
England. 



Foi: opinions from Qerman and other standpoints* as to the force and effects of 
the Pansclavonic element, see Appendix A. For Russian designs against 
Austria, should the latter venture to oppose her projects on Constantinople, see ' 
p. 272. As to Moldo-Wallachian unity, &c., and Greece, see Appendix F. 



THE 



CEOSS OF POLICY; 



OB, 

THE FORCES AND THE FUTURE OP EUROPE. 



A WARNING, A TREATISE, A SATIRE, A CONDEMNATION, A PROPHECY, 

AND A DEFIANCE. 



EE-CONSTETJCTION OF THE MAP OF EUEOPE. 

SECRET DIPLOMACY VCTSUS THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 

WHAT COMES AFTER THE FIGHTING? 

TEEATIES— PAST, PEESENT, AND FUTUEE. 



The national elements have been prepared, each in its separate laboratory. After 
the labour of a thousand years the elements are ready, and now the world is their fusing 
pot. 

'* Behold the world Phoenix, in fire-consummation and fire creation : wide are her 
fanning wings ; lond is her death-melody, of battle-thunders and falling towns ; skyward 
lashes the funeral flame, enveloping all things : it is the Death-Birth of a world !" 

And times also of natural undoing when empires decay and crumble, and systems 
soulless rot and reek beneath the heavens ; and sphinx-like trances also, of centuries, in 
which the earth looks dumb and blank against the sky. And ever and anon there comes 
some mighty sweeping charge as of kingdoms tilting against kingdoms, and empires 
crashing over empires, by which a new dispensation is made possible, and after which 
there is a calm — and a preparation— and a progress. 
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iv THE TOURNEY LIST OP EUROPE. 

This contest roust destroy either the dictatorship of the English 
oligarchy ; the Jesuit power in France and Rome ; the German dynasties 
and armies ; and the Eussian preponderance ; — or, it must destroy Napoleon 
III ; the repute and power of the French and English Peoples ; and the 
hopes of the Italian, Hung£u*ian, and Polish nationalities. 



" Tout H coup, des deax extr6mit6s de la terre, deux gnrnds peoples se sont r^pondns, 
et lea flammeB de Moscou ont 6t6 Taurore de la liberty da monde."— Bsnjahin 
Constant. 

<* The centre la there. 1?he cipciimferenee is the trorld of Itirope wherever the race of 
Europe may be settled." — Bubks* (on the French Bevolntion.) 

" That the power exercised by Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte is a cf6 facto power, 
which cannot eren be supported upon the pretended right of the Emperor Napoleon." 

" That above all the origin of the actual power of the President of the French Repvhlic 
is the negation of the principle of hereditary monarchy."--From Treaty of May, 1852, 
between Bussia, Austria, and Prussia. 

"The contending principles have withdrawn to the two extremities of Europe, and 
there stand opposed as two antagonists, between whom a contest is unaroidable, and 
will admit of no neutrality. — Supposing even that the ministry in England shovJd build 
a golden fyridge for Russia to retreat oAyross, — If the antagonism against Bussia is not 
seized upon by the (German) nation as an opportunity for passing from division to new 
national unity, then the hope of such a reconciliation will to all eternity prove a 
cfttmcra."— QusTAV Diszel. 

''That Austria had better perish than permit the annexation of WarsaW." — 
Mbttbbnich. " Thait the supreme question for Europe is the Polish." — Talleyband. 
" Should Bussia refuse to consent to the integral restoration of Poland, &c., another war 
will not be far distant." — Knbsebeck. " If Bussia is hereafter to wield a Polish national 
army, the adjacent powers cannot live in security and peace,** &c.— Castlebeaoh. 

" Did she (Bussia) not threaten Austria in 1828, to raise all hinds of storms 
against her if she ventured to oppose her projects on Constantinople i" — A GsstfAN 
Statesman, &c. 

If Poland be Kussian, Eussia dominates in Europe, and England 
disappears from India. The Bussians compare themselves to Home, and 
England to Carthage. — The old cry already resounds, " Carthago delenda 
e«^." Statecraft threatens to combine against us the ideas and the 
armaments of tlie world. — Pansclavism and the Peoples. — Cossacks and 
Eepublics. — Nationalities and Despots.— The Dynasties and Napoleon. 
" Tour meddling in continental affairs,'* said the first Napoleon, "will be 
your ruin as a nation. The hatred which they (the English ministry) bore 
to me, has precipitated them into an abyss, ''^ 



* Burke appreciated the Imperial energies of France. He mtV appreciated the causes 
of their aberration, as well as their real character and ultimate direction. He mi^'udged 
the only great problem of his age or ours; and he misjudged it, not as a philosopher, but 
as a mechanician. He helped to confound the greatest problem of two centuries. Although 
we, of course, admire his genius, and quote him fluently throughout these pages, it is 
not because we swear by him, but because many of our readers probably will. Burke 
was the fugleman of the anarchists who made war against opinions— of the "architects 
of ruin/' who coalised Europe against France. 



PROBLEMS AND QUANTITJES, T 

^ The modem History of Suuia has for its objects nearly exclusirely 
the destruction of Poland. It has achieved that destruction to bring itself 
iuto contact with the western nations of Europe, and to gain a larger field 
for the development qf its forces^ its talents, its ambition, its passions, and 
its interests." — Cgtjkt Pozzo-di-Bobgo (1814). 

Westwards and southwards Bussia yearns with two mighty arms 
towards her destiny, and will embrace it or ruin.-^It was the natural 
outline of Europe and Asia that dictated the terms of his testament to 
Peter the Great. 

" The task which the Ettssiak State is called upon to perform, involves 
the complete subversion of the European edifice, and cannot be completed 
without the destruction of the most essential and deepest foundations of 
the European system. The importance of the forthcoming struggle as 
regards Germany resides therein that it will place the discrepancy between 
the national interests and the I^ynastic interests in the clearest light, and 
that it will bring to a decision the question aa to whether the former or 
the latter shall prevail" — Gustav Diezexi. 

*^ The one idea which History ewhiUts aa evermore developing itself, is 
the idea of Humanity. The whole human race as one Brotherhood having 
one great object — the free development of our spiritual nature."-^— HirM-» 
bo);pt'b Cosmos. 

" Humanity and the Bapacy are the extreme terms of a controversy, 
inherent in the progressive and providential education of the human 
mind.'' — Mazzini. 

Dssp&tism and Freedom are the forces that contend now in Europe. 
They alone contend. All others, whether Treaties, Policies, Beaee Societies, 
Statesmen, or Diplomatists, are tools or fools. Bxtolutiok aitb Law abb 
THE UMPIRES THAT PBESEKT THEMSELYES. They alouc Can arbitrate. 
Which will Europe have ? If Eevolution, nothing ip more easy. It will 
come without a call from the abyss, Jf Law, then you must have the 
force as well as the enactment ; restitution as well as ^afe possession ; a 
competent organisation of power as well as sentiment which fiickers sickly 
in the wind of politics. Europe to-day makes her choice between these 
three: Bussia dominant; The Peoples equal in international law, and 
Europe balanced by territorial adjustment ; or a war in which Peoples and 
Dynasties, Principles and Thrones, Systems and Baces, shall grapple in 
Life and Death for dominion^ 



VI IDEKS NAPOLEONIENNES, ETC. 

" In the name of the nations the People of France to George Can- 
ning." — Iksceiption on a Medal. 

" I recommend my son never to allow himself to become an instrument 
in the hands of the triumvirs, who oppress the nations of Europe." — 
"Will op Napoleon I.*' 

'^ Those who conisented to the union of Poland with Bussia will be 
the execration of posterity." — Napoleon I. 

** But even this (Anglo-French) alliance would not avail." — Napo- 
leon I. * ' 

" To undertake a war with Eussia without employing this agent 
(Poland), is the same as trying to perform by manual labour a work 
which might be easily accomplished by the application of steam power." 

— COTTNT VaLEEIAN KeASINSKI. 

" Democratic equality or the tyranny of the GaBsara." — Db Tocqub- 

VILLB. 

" Cossacks or Eepublics." — Napoleon I. 

" "We will march by Constaiitinople on "Pans,^^— ^Moscow Gazette, 

In the very front of the great league of the "Western Powers, which 
can alone preserve Europe from Eussian subjugation, must be placed the? 
restoration, of Poland. — Alison. . 

" I think, however, that all depends upon Poland; if Alexander suc- 
ceeds in perfectly reconciling the Poles, he has gained the. greatest step 
towards subduing India. The distance is nothing." — Napoleon I. 

'* It is only on the side of Germany that Eussia is vulnerable. By 
the transplanting of Sclavonic elements into German countries, new means 
were furnished for a subsequent policy of dissolution and destruction. 
The central point from which a national resistance ought to have been 
organized against the foreign oppression, was once for all wanting in 
(Jermany." — Gtjstat Diezei>. 

" Poland is the road to Constantinople. Constantinople is the road 
to Poland. Either leads to Paris, and both to India." 

" I represent a defeat." — Napoleon III. 

" Peace to the proud Islanders under the walls of Calcutta." — One op 
THE little Bills poe the Attsteian Alliance. 

*' I wanted to establish a barrier, but your imbecilles of (English) 
poinisters would not consent." — Napoleon I. 

* Ab to Napoleon's real intentiona for France, see Appendix C. 



ID££S NAPOLBONIBNNfiS^ ETC. r vii 

" Embrace Louis, he is perhaps the hope of my race." — Napoleon I. 
(before Waterloo.) 

" Folonais, Je yiens pour vous donner un Boi. Yotre rojaume sera 
plus considerable qu'il ne I'^tait sous Stanislas." — Nafolsok I. 

" To continue the work commenced by him whose heir I am." — 
.Napolboit hi, 

*' The Hydra can only be subdued by seizing it bodily ^ and stifling it 
in the embrace. — France alone could think of such an acbieyement." — 
Napoleon I, 

" We have still to wait for Austria to fulfil her engagements." — 
Napoleon III. 

" The only difficulty of this [Russian] expedition is a moral one. We 
must, whilst profiting by the energy of the revolutionary spirit, not set 
loose its passions ; we must raise Poland, but not emancipate it, and assure 
the independence of Western Europe without exciting any republican 
fermentation — there is the whole problem." — [of the fall of] Napoleon I. 

" Un seul cri Italien, ' chassez les barbares au-deU des Alpes,' voua 
arrachera toute votre armee." — Napoleon I. 

" There are natural boundaries to France which I did not intend to 
pass." — Napoleon I. 

"During all my reign the supreme direction of affairs really lay with 
the People ; ^in fact, the imperial Government was a kind of Bepublic." — ■ 
Napoleon I. 

" L'empire c-est la paix." — Napoleon IIL ^ * 

" In Frdnce I was the Colossus of war. In Italy I shall become the 
Colossus of peace. — Napoleon I. 

A 

'' £tre maitre de la Mediterran^e, but principal et constant de ma 
politique." — Napoleon I. [See Appendix C] 

" When I hear of a nation living without bread, then I will believe 
jihat the French will exist without glory,"— -Napoleon I, 

" Cette cour de Prusse est bien fausse et bien b^te." — Napoleon I. 

" Indifference a bad calculation." — Napoleon lit 

'* Austria abeady trembles. Eussia and Prussia united Austria falls, 
and England cannot prevent it." — Napoleon I. 

" Pot-Slaves waiting to be Pan-Sclaves."— 2%a FaH^ Present, and 
Future of Germany. 



Till INTERTENTIOlr. 



'* Methuiks I see in mjr mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; 
methiuks I see her as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam ; purging and unsealing heir 
long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the 
whole voice of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that lore the 
twilight, flutter about amazed at what she means." — MiLT02r» 



*' To see, like some vast island from the ocean. 

The altar of the federation rear 

Its pile i' the midst— that mighty shape did wear 

The light of genius : its still shadow hid 

Far ships ; to know its height the morning mists forbid. 
To hear the restless multitudes for ever 
Around the base of that great altar flow, 
As on some mountain islet burst and «hiver 
Atlantic waves ; and solemnly and slow 
As the wind bore that tumult to and fro, 
To feel the dream — ^like music which did swim 
Palling in pauses from that altar dim.'* 
• • • • • • 

Shelley. 



** My brother if tliou hast a tight to be free thou hast a right to oppose 
any who would make thee a slare. Since thou lovest thy fedlow (weature^ 
let him not be devoured by tyranny : that would be to slay him tbyeelf. 
Thou desirest peace : well then is it not weakness that causes war P An 
universal resistance would be an universal peace.''-^MiBAB£AT7. 



8TATBSUAK8HIP, IX 



** Captain be he m j England, who doth know 
Not cupful coasts, with inland welcomes warm, 
But who with heart infallible, can go 
Straight to the gulf-streams of the world where blow 
The inevitable winds. Let cockles swarm 
The sounded shores. He helms thee England ! who 
Faced by the very spirit of the storm. 
Full at the phantom drives his dauntless prow ! 
And tho' the vision rend in racks of blood. 
And drip in thunder from his reeling spars. 
The compass in his hand, beholds the flood 
Beneath, o*er head the everlasting stars 
Dim thro* the gory Ghost ; and calm in these 
Thro* that tremendous dream sails on to happier seas ! 



*' With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state ; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation aat and public care ; 
♦ • • • sage he stood 

With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. His look 
Drew audience and attrition still as night 
Or summer's noontide air," 



FEACBU 



" I too have loved peace, and from bole to bole. 

Of immemorial undeciduous trees, ,^ 

Would write as lovers use, upon the scroll 

The holy name of peace. On trees, I say, 

Not upon gibbets ! * * * # 

Not upon dungeons f • • • • 

Not upon chain bolts ! tho' the slave's despair 

Has dulled his helpless miserable brain ; 

Nor yet on starving Homes — where many a lip 

Has sobbed itself asleep thro' curses vain. - 

I love no peace which is not fellowship^ 

And which includes not mercy. I would have 

Bather, the raking of the guns across 

The world, and shrieks against Heaven's architrave ; 
r Eather the struggling in the slippery fosse 

Of dying men and horses ; and the wave 

Blood bubbling — enough said ! — ^by Christ's own cross 

Such things are better than a .peace which sits 

Beside the hearth, in self-commended mood, 

And takes no thought of the poor wanderer. 
• • • What ! your peace admits 

Of outside anguish, while it sits at home ? 

I loathe to take its name upon my tongue ; — 

It is no peace ! His treason stiff with doo^n : 

'Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate v?Tong. '"' 

Annihilated Poland j stifled Eome ; 

Bazed Naples ; Hungary fainting 'neath the thong ; 

And AusTEiA wearing a smooth olive leaf 

On her beutb forehead, while her hoofs outpress 

The life from these Italian souls in brief." 

Elizabsta Babsstt BBOWKni^e. 
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ANGLO-AUSTRIANA; 

OB, 

A CHAET OF THE GBBAT RETOLUTIONABT POLICY OF 
GBEAT BEITAIN SmCE 1772. 



" Tbe maa of this slaius quo policy— which fools only cm osll oonaerTatisin— hare not 
yet borne their fruits ; but the time is near at hand when the tumoan will borat, and 
when expiation will follow. • • • Although the latter (BnsBia) only draws back 
profcrmd, and by the aid of €ferman cabinets, reoommenceB her game more craftily and 
more caatioasly. • • * ^iMlria, fettered in the bonds of u^ioeicorieiita^/ato^Miik--- 
This (Russian) success is the fruit of the skilful and complete utilizatien of the Holy 
AUianee, • • • The baas of this (Russian) policy is always the division of Germany 
hj alliance with the dyntuHc interests against the national interests."— -QuscayDiezbl.* 

** In France twelve hundred thousand foreign bayonets re-erected a Dynasty. — ^And 
ike nation dug its grave." 

" Away with the cant of measures, not men. The idle supposition that it is the 
hameaB and not the horses that draw the chariot along."— Cahkiko. 

" Gan one regenerate, can one even refoim only this countiy, without attacking 
iadiriduala as Tehemently as things T— MnuLBsau. 

** Gaa any num doubt whether it is better to be a great statesman than a common 
thiet"--Jov4!iHAV Who). 



Holt Alliakob. 

" In the name ^ the most Holy and indirlsible Trinity," fte. 

Article Ist • • • • " Will lend to each other on all occaaaons and 
in an places, assLstance, aid, and succour," &c. 

Article 2nd. " Consequently the Aly principle of action, whether between the said 
QoYemments (Austria, Pruesia, Russia,) or between their subjects, shall be that of 
reciprocally rendering each other asustance. 

Ydehva Dsclabation. 
"They (the soTereigns) will guarantee Europe from eveiy attempt which might 
threaten to replunge the nations in the disorders and calamities of reyolutions ; • • * 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ will be ready to give to the King of France and to the French nation, or 
to oMg other Cfovemment attacked, as soon as the demand shall be made, the assistanee 
neoessaiy to re-establish j7tid2u; trangwilli^»' 

§1. 

Ik 1772 the treaty for the partition of Poland was aunounced to Europe, 
and the manifesto of the partitiouing Powers specified the countries which 
each meant to take, and declared that the deed would thereafter be justified 
" by authentic records and solid reasons." The king, through Lord North, 

* For eTidence of the insane and ini^peasible virulence with which the Engliah 
lOnistiy and Sorereign assailed the ideas of the "reiF^ution" and of Napoleon, see 
Appendix D. 



SICK AND DEAD HEN's TALKS ABOUT ENGLAND. XIU 

replied, that be was *' willing to Buppose that the three cotirtB are convinced 
of the justice of their respective pretensions, although his Majesty is not 
informed of the reasons of their conduct ;" and to a direct appeal from the 
king of Poland, he, (Qeo* III.) professed to have " seen with extreme pain 
the evils which surround his Majesty," but explained that *' those ills had 
arrived at a point at which they cannot be redressed except by the hand of 
the Almighty," and that there was " no other intervention '* to be expected 
from England* 

In 1774 : in 1792 : :in 1704 : in 1831, and at other times, generally in 
times of profound peace, generally against the wish of France, and some* 
times even against that of Austria, England has shown herself the most 
inveterate foe to Polish freedom that this continent contains. 

In 1783, Sardinia drew the attention of the West to Russian encroach- 
ments in the Orimeay and, in common with France, urged it on England to 
resist them, but England resisted all interference in the matter. 

In the declaration from Whitehall, dated October 29, 1793, and sent to 
his Majesty's commanders and ambassadors, the king promised *' friendship, 
security, and protection, to all those who by declaring for a numarchiealform 
of government shall shake off the yoke of sanguinary anarchy ;" and on the 
27th October, 1796, Lord Malmesbury,* when M. Delacroix, on behalf of 
the French Directory, anxiously observed to him "that he believed it 
would be much easier to make a separate peace between England and 
France than to undertake at once a general pacification," replied, that he 
^' was perfectly sure no such proposal would be listened to by his Majesty." 
Lord Malmesbury's instructions were that " this peace must be negotiated 
and concluded with the consent of, and conjointly with, our ally, the 
Emperor of Austria ;'* and on the 16th of that month Lord Granville had 
written him, " the king is bound not to make peace without the consent of 
Austria^ except on the terms of procuring for that power the restitution of 
all it may have lost in the war." (See Malmesbury Correspondence, 
p. 266, vol. 3.) 

The end of which was, that the French government having bound itself 
iMt to rescind its conquests, Lord Malmesbury had notice to quit within so 
many hours, and on the 27th of that month (October) he writes con* 
fidentially to Canning, "pray, pray, take care that the puzzle and the 
embarrassment which I foresee with so much certainty must aride from the 
manner in which we have conducted this business at Vienna^ be not made 
over to me in its puzzled and twisted state to unravcl."^-So much for our 
own diplomatic confessions. 

* He had previously been accredited at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and employed as 
the negotiator of the Brunswick marriage. 
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At various periods for sixty yean we are accused of the same thing by 
French, Eussian, Austrian, and revolutionist. 

The Erench Directory denounced Pitt's overtures as insincere, and as a 
contrivance to delude the people, to gain time, and to get supplies. They 
rejected the proposal of a conference, and published the correspondence ; 
probably aware, or suspicious, of the then recent secret treaties and conven- 
tions between England and Austria, and England and Prussia. Nor were 
they far wrong ; for according to a letter written on the 10th of August 
preceding, by the Marquis of Carmarthen to Sir James Harris (Malmesbury ) 
it was a wonder, supposing Prussia to be sincere, that Holland was not 
already the seat of war. 

From Napoleon I., also, as consul, and then as emperor, there came to 
George III. autograph appeals for peace and allianceship, as direct, as 
earnest, as emphatic, as loyal, as sincerity could make them, — first, on the 
26th December, 1799, and then on the 27th January, 1805. But these 
appeals came in vain, for they were never directly answered. 

Well might Bussia declare (Moscow Gbzette, 27th December, 1882), 
" we barbarians and slaves, as her papers call us, we will teach her a lesson ; 
meanwhile, let them go on ; it is just what toe toant,^^ Peter had said^ 
" we must make use of one for destroying the other." 

In 1812, at the instigation of England, Turkey signed the treaty of 
Bucharest, giving Bussia a footing on the Danube, which has got now to be 
'' rectified ;'* and a territory, reaching from the Black Sea to the Pruth. 

In June, 1813, our treaty with Sweden was laid before Parliament. 
The Emperor Alexander, having seieed Finland, had concluded a conven- 
tion with Sweden to compensate that power for the theft, by committing 
another.— To rend from Denmark the country of Norway, which had been 
for ages united therewith, and to confer it by force upon Sweden. To this 
Bussian compact, Great Britain now became a party. 

In 1816, after having occupied Sicily ^ we restored it to Naples. We 
had abolished the old constitution, and given them a new one, under which 
they prospered, but not having guaranteed, in 1815, or on any subsequent 
opportunity, either the old constitution or the new privileges, they were 
both swept a^aj. In Sicily, as in Italy, our policy has been, first to 
encourage Liberalism thoughtlessly, and then to desert it disgracefully. 

In 1827, occurred the battle of Navarino, "the English Sinope," 
whereby England destroyed theTurkish fleet, and established the supremacy, 
— now so difficult to " rectify," — of the Bussian mariae in all the Eastern 
waters. 

In 1831, Palmerston sent back empty the Polish envoy (Mr. Walewski) 
though he came to London with the approbation of the cabinet of Yiennai 
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which would have given back GbUcia to Poland; and warm from the 
Tuileries. Falmerston intimated to the Trench ambassador (25tb June, 
1831,) that " the time had not yet arrived " for interfering.* 

In 1844, the Nessebode memorandum, communicated to her Majesty's 
government, discussed the ^^previaus concert and understandmg^^^ and 
*^ object of cimifiwn mteregt,^^ yrhvih the Emperor Nicholas had established 
during his visit to England, and which bad been recognized by the English 
cabinet, respecting the future dealings with Turkey, 

In 1848, the same charge comes even from AuHria. Lord Normanby, 
writing to Lord Falmerston from Paris (August 81) of the English 
mediation between Sardinia and Austria, says he had seen *' many members 
of the German corps diplomatique,*^ and that '^ they all concurred in saying 
that the actuating motive of the Austrian Cabinet in this change of policy, 
(rejection of mediation) had been that England was not earnest or sincere 
in her desire for the acceptance of the mediation ; that the public feeling 
in England was more Austrian than Italian, and that though this offer had 
been made to gain time, its rejection was expected,^* (See Italian State 
Papers.) 

In the matter of the settlement of ffolstein^ Palmerston earned for us 
the suspicions of the people of Germany, and damaged the continental 
prestige of the Protestant and constitutional cause, by rescinding his own 
plans and consenting to the enforcement of others, by means, if necessary, 
even of an Austrian division. 

In 1848-9, the world knows too well, how at the cost of the destruction 
of Hungary and of the Bepublic of Borne, Palmerston abetted, against the 
interests of France and England, the policy of Austria. How he would 
not know of Uungary except through Austria. Although the independent 
rights of Uungary had been settled, confirmed, and guaranteed by every 
means in the face of Europe. How he repeated the falsehoods of Baron 
Brunow, in the English Commons. How, in fact, he convinced Bussia 
that England would not oppose her intervention, and did other acts of 

♦ A contemporary paper has the following: — " Private letters from Warsaw hold out 
the most cheering prospects, from the enthusiasm and union of the people, the increasing 
numbers and improving discipline of the new levies, the amaang extent of preparation 
in arms and munitions of war, the skill, aseal, and ability of their leaders, and their 
mag^nimous resolution rather to perish than to yield." 

" The army already amounts to 100,000 men, besides the national guards of the 
towns, and numerous bodies of armed peasantry." The newspaper goes on to speak of 
the students, retired officers, and even shopkeepers, who had rushed to the defence of the 
country, &c. '* Whole regiments, on their bended knees, have sworn to use no gunpowder 
against the enemy ; but to break through the Russian fire, and use only the bayonet, as 
the quickest though most hazardous method of deciding the contest." 

But Palmerston decided it the other way, for he was busy with the Belgian settle- 
ment, and " the time had not come.*' He withstood the advices of France and of 
Vienna. — The blood of Poland is on his head. 
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complicity against the cause there of constitutioiud freedom. How he 
prevented !France from assisting Piedmont against Austria ; put back the 
cause of Italy ; and offered no semblance of opposition when four foreign 
armies destroyed the Eoman Eepublic. How in Italy the letter openiugs 
of Graham, and in Hungary references of Hungarian communications, both 
to and for Austria, brought renewed disgrace upon England, and caused in 
Italy and Hungary respectively, murders, ruin, and devastation. 

In 1848, again, when we sent to suggest ** that Venice would do weU to 
come to an amicable arrangement with Austria," we got from Signer 
Manin, that '^ sincere and honest man,*' that *' man of courage and energy," 
as the state papers say, the counter-suggestion that that was " unworthy to 
be made by England towards a people struggling for their independence." 
(See Consul-General Dawkins' letter to Lord Falmerston, dated from Venice, 
December 12, 1848. State Papers. Italy.) 

The treaty of London of May, 1852, was denounced by the Danish 
chambers because it approximated the house of JEUmumoff to their throne, 
and might compel the Danes to accept a nominee of Nicholas. Lord 
Palmerston called the measure '' simple, safe, and unobjectionable," and 
Lord Clarendon publicly defended the Emperor as not having advanced 
''the slightest undue pretension." Palmerston had signed the protocol, 
and Malmesbury the Treaty. The present congress will ratify it. 

In 1853, Nesaelrode wrote to Brunow, " Lori Aberdeen appeare to us to 
have fully understood the important part which England had to play, and we 
are happy to congratulate him upon it." Had it been possible for Nicholas 
to believe Aberdeen in " earnest or sincere," — that his policy was not as 
usual, Austro-Eussian, — that our demonstrations were not mere mystifica-* 
tion and make-believe — there had been no war with Bussia. But for 
Nicholas to believe these things was not logically possible. 

In 1856, the British ambassador at Constantinople, or somebody behind 
him, has taken Kars for the Russians, and secured to them Persia^ — as 
before, the Caucasus, — their first and second parallels of approach to India. 

What Kossuth, the great constitutional leader of Hungary, bore at our 
hands is known to all who study the balance, or read newspapers. What 
he thinks of us, may yet be a power in the future. 

Europe knows how, in the present war, we helped Austria into the 
Principalities, and how we have beaten back the battle from her frontiers, 
whenever accident or strategy would have carried it too near. 

§2. 

Thus does the world of Europe judge us. What An.erica thiuks of this 
anti-national and anti-nationality war, is sufficiently notorious. 
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The deeds, whether of omission or commission of England^ can only be 
cited in sanction of the same opinion. 

So much for our Bussian policy and Bourbon manifestoes; for our 
Boyal declarations ; for our diplomatic confessions ; for Napoleonic over- 
tures for peace, patiently repeated, and stupidly, insolently, doggedly, and 
repeatedly rejected. So much for the opinion formed of our policy by the 
French Directory, by the Eussian Emperor and the Eussian press, by the 
Kussian and Austrian Camarillas, by Italian patriots, and Hungarian 
constitutionalists, and by the worlds of Europe and America. So much for 
the character fixed on us by our own deeds. — They " are English all over." 

But it would require indeed a large and extensive resume of our policy 
to make it appreciated or even credible. The above, most of it, is 
" oflScial," but it is only such. It is bad enough, and suggestive enough. 
Much more might be added. But it is nothing to the damning tale which 
Sipmaniiy — in Europe and elsewhere — knows of us, and can tell. The 
living flesh and blood comment and accompaniment on the controversy 
between policy and progress, between the Obsteuctive and the Man, has 
been, is, and will be, something tremendous in Europe. For the obstructives 
obstruct stni, and the situation, and the man, have returned. 

So inveterate have been our Statesmen against Freedom, that, against 
the opinion of every man in Europe whose opinion is worth having — of 
Napoleons I. and III., of Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany, and her 
minister, of Prince Mettemich and the Austrian plenipotentiaries, of Louis 
Phillipe and the French, of Earls Grey, Ellenborough, and Harrowby, and 
of Lords Castlereagh and Stuart (see pp. 30-1, part 2nd), and against the 
interests even of Austria, as well as against her own, — she has refused to 
help Poland when urged to do so by France, and when free of opposition 
from Vienna, — even when Poland offered herself as an ally to save our 
blood ^nd treasure, and to restore the balance of constitutional power in 
Europe. 

Nay, she has departed from her own written engagements and gua- 
rantees at Vienna, stipulating "constitutional rights" and "national 
institutions" to the Pole.* 

* The following official commanication from Lord Clarendon to Sir E. H. Seymour, 
dated March 23, 1853, taken in connection with the Vienna declaration, and with the' 
whole drift of our foreign policy, will hest elucidate the principles and entente cordiale 
with Despotism, on which Her Majesty's Government proceeds : — 

" The main object of Her M^'esty's Government, that to which their efforts have 
been and always will be directed, is the preservation of peace ; and they desire to uphold 
the Turkish empire, from their conviction that no great question can be agitated in the 
East without becoming a source of discord in the West, and that every great question 
in the West will assume a revolutionary character, and embrace a revision of the entire 
social system, for which Hie continental Oovemments are certainly in no state of pre- 
paration. The Emperor Is fully cognisant of the materials that are in constant 

h 
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The Bnglieh or the un-English of it is that her object, " pur et simple,'' 
has been, is, and will be, to put back freedom till the " continental 
Gk)vemnient8 are in a state of preparation for it," — that is, till the Greek 
Kalends; in other words, to maintain Austria and "the Balance'* in spite 
of all opinion, in defiance of all progress, and at all peril to the country. 

That is the great revolutionary chart of the course of Great Britain 
since 1772. It involves an ugly precedent and a certain anti-type of the, 
fas yet, secret history of the present war. It leads to revolution. It can 
lead nowhere else ; for both the activities and passivities of England have 
helped on the Pansclavonic Propagandism which is the great aggressive 
force of this century. They helped it to absorb Poland and prevented 
others from hindering it; it is now consuming Germany, and when 
revolution comes to Germany ruin will probably come to England. The 
hands of the diplomats of England hold back Napoleon from Poland ; we 
must cut them off, or we shall have the swoop of the eagle at our throat. 
If Napoleon become a party to such a "rectification" of Eussian territory, 
how can he afterwards, when the rectification has got to be rectified, 
declare it, Poland? They are plotting the downfall of Napoleon. If 
Napoleon's hand be stayed thus, they are plotting his ruin, and as we shall 
show hereafter our own also. Was ever so much good offered to so slight 
an effort? Did ever so much evil threaten, or so much infamy accrue 
from inaction? Was ever so much infamy accepted or so much good 
foregone for no appreciable reason ? Eussia is, for the time, exhausted. 
England and France have but to say to Poland " bo,'* and Poland exists ! 
Was ever right so easy or wrong so wanton and so suicidal ? The 
necessity, for the Balance and for Europe, of a reconstituted Poland, is 
acknowledged by all parties and felt by all the powers. As the Pan- 
sclavonic process advances, French independence by regular gradations 
is being destroyed. Napoleon, of course, appreciates the situation, and 
consequently the absolute necessity for France points to alliances that, 
c6ntrary to England, will either stop that process or provide for France an 
equivalent. Eussia would concede the latter, and probably, as a bid 
against England, has already offered it. 

feHnenifltion beneath the surface of society, and their readiness to burst forth even in 
times of peace. The first cannon-shot may be the signal for a state of things more 
disastroas even than those calamities which war inevitably brings in its train. But 
such a war would be the result of the disorganisation and dismemberment of the 
Turkish empire, and hence the anxiety of Her Majesty's Government to avert the 
catastrophe." 

l^othiug but fear of ithis " signal" can explain the manner in which Lord John, at 
Vienna, maundered about from Non-Limitation to Counterpoise and Limitation, and at 
last strained at and swallowed them both ; saying that the Austrian plan of Counterpoise 
and Limitation " ought to be accepted by the Western Powers," although admitting 
that it would be "an imperfect security for England, Turkey, and Europe." 
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§3. 

The object of England as regards "the Balance" is to use Bussia 
against Prance, and Prance against Eussia, and to hold always by Austria 
as a provision against both. Careful not to weaken either of them below 
the balancing point. (It is a mixed question of mechanics and morals in 
which mechanics always bear down the scale.) The general objects of 
England are to maintain and increase her maritime supremacy. To get 
her ally to consent not to strengthen herself by acquiring territory, and 
not to weaken the enemy by dispossessing him. The riddle of this war 
must be read with this key. The first object of England has, of course, 
been not to weaken Eussia beyond a certain extent. The second, not to 
weaken Austria at all. The third, not to strengthen France. The fourth 
and almost indifferent object has been to weaken Eussia to a certain 
extent. England has been fortifying Austria and guarding against Prance 
rather than carrying on a war ; and as the foes of the first and the friends 
of the last are, ideas and freedom, it is against these and for the balance 
and Austria that Midland has covertly fought, and that covert battle has 
been the chief one. 

The objects (diplomatically) of Prance are, to sever England and 
Austria. To cultivate Sweden, and uphold Turkey. To get Austria out 
of Italy, and Prussia out of Prance ; to erect Poland against Eussia ; to 
encourage maritime America against maritime England ; to become master 
of the Mediterranean, and to possess the Ehine. Also in Asia to balance 
between and against Eussia and England. 

The objects of Austbia are, to cultivate England, provided England 
won't be too good. — That is, as long as England regards the balances and 
forgets the morals of Europe. To cultivate Eussia, and whistle Prance 
down the wind. To play the first against the last : to . dominate in 
Geimany- and Italy ; and to steal the Principalities. 

The object of Pritssia (we beg pardon for mentioning it) is — to get 
Austria and the confederation to consider any and every invasion of 
Prussian territory a casus belli for Qermany, — and besides that, to 
out-manoeuvre Austria in German influences. 

The objects of Eussia are manifold, but unique. Por the present they 
may almost be summed in one word — Pansclavonism— ^a tvord which 
involves EUEOPE. Meanwhile, and specifically, they are to amuse 
England with Austrian alliances, while, before, her face, she substitutes 
Bussia for Austria ; till, presto ! England finds that Austria, her ally, is 
not, and that Eussia is in her stead.* To exasperate and to weaken 

* We beg here to refer the reader back to the '• Id6es Naj^oUonifennes," pp. vi, vii* 
and to the opinions of most European statesmen concerning Poland, pp. 29, 30. 

h 2 
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revolution in Austria, that Austria may occupy lierself and England with 
fears from that direction ;— in other words, to throw the dust of revolution 
in the eyes of Europe, while the thimblerigging— Eussia for Austria— is 
done. And the FEINT at Constantinaple is some of this dust. Before it 
is well out of the eyes of diplomats, Poland may be Eussiaiiised ; Austria, 
Bussia ; and -the base of operations against Paris, Constantinople, and 
India, secure.— The Sclaves ; the Poles ; and steam power ; may change 
sides. 

The politics of Europe will have turned out a gigantic hocus, in which 
each of the parties — Austria, Erance, and England—will be outwitted 
exactly in the proportion in which they have sinned. England and Austria 
will probably go on with their idiotic "balancing" till there is nothing 
but the sin left to fight for, — an Austria destroyed,— and Europe 
revolutionary. 

All this will have happened (saving always Napoleon) because England 
is thinking of mechanics instead of morals; — of saving Austria as a 
makeweight, instead of Poland as a great European nation-life. Because 
Austria, in order to preserve her territory, to suppress revolution, and to 
complete the unity of her empire, has set state against state, and opinion 
against opinion; has destroyed her own ideas, life, and freedom, and 
rendered the Sclavonic nationality stronger, by comparison, than any other 
unity between the "Urals and the Bhine. 

It will probably not happen, because Napoleon understands ideas and 
morals, as well as mechanics. Because the Erench nation love glory, as 
well as commerce. Because the nationality of Poland is a French idea. 
Because France is democratic and free. 

"What will happen further, against England, depends very much on 
what amount of opposition to France and to Poland diplomatic England 
may yet offer ; and on the reaction (dependent on her present and future 
conduct) of the public opinion of America, and France, and of Europe 
against her. 

On the Continent, Anglo- Austria is opposed to freedom, and that 
means revolution ; — at home England is divided against herself, and that 
means weakness. In effecting centralisation without any bond of unity, 
whether of religion, language, literature, race, or institution, Austria will 
start the spirit of revolution. In escaping revolution, Austria will be 
consumed by Pansclavonism. The cement of Eome is no substitute for 
religion : concordats will not secure unity ; nor will the destruction of 
individual freedom render nations independent. 

The end of these conferences will probably see England committed to 
the losing game — and France free to play a winning one. 
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The English, if they fail to assert themselves now, are a nation without 
a future. 



For what was the blood of many races mingled on our soil, and mixed 
in our mongrel breed; for what was our island empire moored off the 
mainland of Europe, and the sea-foam of adventure dashed on our lips ; for 
what were we organised by Alfred, balanced constitutionally by king and 
baron, chartered round the world by Drake, and enabled by right of puritan 
might to put out at Whitehall the right divine of the wrong of the Stuarts ? 
For what was protestant freedom saved in the second revolution ; for what 
were we kept alive and promoted to power until now, if the capital, 
historical, and European acts of old England be the neutrality of infamy 
which George III. accepted against Poland, and the activity of infamy 
which George III. urged upon Europe against France ? If we, fashioned 
in the fires of a thousand years, and pointed once brilliant-wise for glorious 
issues, are to plume ourselves always on a policy of dull-eyed acquiescence, 
— hanging, like the corpse of the false prophet, — ^half way between Heaven 
and Hell, and seeking the bathos of every English virtue in a policy which 
*' may be wrong, but which is not dangerous," or, if dangerous, is only 
dangerous to our descendants. If we accept now a policy compatible with 
all evil and wrong to Europe, — a peace like that which brooded and bent 
over the pit when the brow of Lucifer was great with ruin ; when he rose 
" the pillar of that fallen state,'* — " the Atlas of evil,*' to announce that 
there was a new world to be destroyed. When he sped across the 
profound to claim divided empire with Heaven's king, to establish 
diplomatic relations with man, and to hurl six thousand years of ruin 
over the last and fairest God-birth of creation ! 

To hold allianceship with England now, is to conspire against human 
nature. To inflict and to suffer a policy of destruction. 

The public opinion of the world is against us. At Kars the cry was, 
— " How is it God has forsaken us ?" The Poles now, as heretofore, have 
to exclaim :— " We Poles place our confidence in God, because we cannot 
find justice among men." The Hon. W. H. Seward, in the United 
States' Congress, declares that " the British Administration has long been 
unfaithful to the cause of free instituticMis in Europe.** Ferfide Albion.-^ 
Anglicana fides, is the byeword of both the new world and the old, — of the 
first nation she helped to destroy in Europe : of the defenders of the last 
province that she yielded over to Russia in Asia : and of the represen- 
tatives, also, of that empire republic that rose like a fiery dragon from her 
heel ! The public opinion of the world is against us. The public opinion 
of our allies — of Sweden, Piedmont, and France — ^is against us. The 
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pubUe opinion of Americft is against us. The opinion of the nationalities 
is against us. The opinions of Napoleon and Kossuth — their leaders — is 
against us. The opinions of Prussia, and Austria, and Bussia — ^their 
oppressors — is against us. Thej regard with covert scorn this matchless 
burlesque of peace, and Bussia looks securelj forward to the future. 
Bussia fights for a country, a reputation, a faith, and an ambition. 
England fights for an intangible abstraction called " the balance." She 
fights to squander money and repute : to dissatisfy France : to disgust 
America : to incense despots : and to aggravate the causes of revolution. 
To show France the disadvantages of her alliance: to tempt Bussia to 
bid against it : to reserve Italy, not for Italy, but for Bussia or France : 
to reconcile Turkey, and Poland, and the Caucasus, to Bussia : to isolate 
herself from all support ; and to proclaim to Freedom, to Despotism, and 
to Bevolution, that England is the enemy of each and of all. 



As to the terms of peace now formulated, they are, — and they who 
drew them know it, — ^the concentrated essence of infamy, and (potentially) 
of ruin to England ; of complaisance to Austria, and Prussia, and Bussia ; 
of destruction to the Caucasus ; of danger to Constantinople and to India ; 
of perjury ^nd treachery to Turkey; and for France, of opportunities 
against England too terrible to bok at perhaps, but not too terrible to 
experience. 

It is paying their Lordships too great a compliment, but they have 
done mischief of "European proportions" too long not to be used to 
compliments more solid thi^n ours. The archfiend avenged his fall by. the 
ruin of a world, but he hardly contemplated a ruii^ or a turmoil more nearly 
incite, than is involved in this final attempt of English statesmanship to 
sweep again " the verge of everlasting night " over the precincts of civilisa- 
tion, tp settle down over the world of Europe the social death of despotism 
and the Dynasties, and to give and take securities against the fjiture 
progress of mankind. 

But they are "re-establishing public tranquillity" according to the 
Vienna declaration, and " reciprocally rendering each other assistance," on 
the " only principle of action " of the Holy alliance ! 

God grant that Sardinia may not be transmuted into dross by the taint 
and tagion of our English communications. They are like a mephitic pit. 
If the w^r go o|i Sardinia will gain territory ; if it cease now she will gain 
Italian syotpathies and aspirations for the coming struggle. These will 
giv^ it eventually the whole of that Peninsula. The House of Savoy has 
g0!| the uppei? end bodily, and the other (Sicily) was offered it in '48 
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They affect to check Bussia by treaties. But the world knows that th© 
honour of Eussia is not negotiable. They affect to take guarantees for 
fulfilment, but they are guarantees which, from a dishonourable opponent, 
are worse than worthless. 

Securities against Eussia must be either moral or material. They know 
that Eussian assurances are a farce, and they propose to accept them. 
They know that a material guarantee to be valid must contain within 
itself the means of its own enforcement, and they propose arrangements of 
a nature that may at pleasure be either gradually encroached upon, or 
summarily swept away. 

And there is a fitness of things in a blundering cabinet thus blundering 
out of a blundering war into a blundering peace. We persuaded Eussia 
by speech and by silence, by professions, and policy, and action, that we 
connived and meant to connive at her territorial encroachments. We broke 
faith with Eussia. We then defied her to the death. Securing to Prance 
the military supremacy of Europe for some decades, and to ourselves 
diplomatic isolation ; we leave in the hands of Eussia that which (unless it 
be wrested from her by France, despite oxa efforts,) will finally make her 
master in Europe and Asia. And we do all this apparently in order to 
avoid, at whatsoever risks, and in spite of the opinions and the policy of the 
world, an act of justice and of self-defence which has been demanded of us 
by all considerations human and divine. 

§ 4. 

Behind the shadow of this " peace " — ^which can be nothing but a farce 
— ^Eussia sits and waits ; the substance of the future almost within her 
grasp. If Napoleon do not erect Poland, then whatever else he do, the 
Eussian game is sure, and her ultimate supremacy in Europe a fact 
accomplished. By grace of English influence with Prance, the Pansclavonic 
Process will complete the ethnical unity of Eussia in Poland, and English 
capital and Anglo-Saxon science will complete her pJijfmal unity by rail- 
ways and steam vessels. — Eussia will take and keep the keyq of her 
House. 

Behind the same shadow sits also Napoleon, pondering his deep resolves. 
If England, having kept him back from Prussia and Poland now, and 
having in '48 destroyed the power of Austria, her only safe ally, do not 
swiftly reverse her policy, the game of France also is safe ; but " Peace '* 
may be necessary, if only to finish with this English alliance. If then he 
erect Poland, his throne is established ; the Eussian power is cut in twain ; 
French glory and Prench interests are attended to ; and there is the Ehine 
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for Trance and Poland for the Peoples. If, however, he wait a chance 
that may enable him to fulfil at once his uncle's plans for Poland and his 
uncle's revenge against England, he may wait too long, and another may 
be called to "complete the work." — There is nothing in England or in 
Europe that Bussia would not eagerly surrender to Napoleon, — ea;cept 
Poland. 

America also waits. She would have sympathized with England had 
England's policy been right. England has done everything unworthy of 
the race. The cry may now be " America for the Americans ;" it is already 
" Peace for ourselves and the sword for the stranger." Eussia and France, 
who want our empire on the sea destroyed or divided, would both eagerly 
assist America to all she wants of that — a sea free from the English, — a 
commerce privileged over the world — a marine treated everywhere as "the 
most favoured nation." All they would ask in return is that America 
leave Europe alone. They need not stipulate for her leaving England 
alone, for the imbecility and the infamy of the policy of England is the 
scorn and the scoffing of all her descendants.* — America could not do 
otherwise than let England alone unless she coalesce against her. America 
and "Russia watch the balances of the ivorld against England. 



They are frightened — these mannikins of statecraft — at the grandeur 
and the glory of this Polish idea. Is there then no man in Prance 
who can make himself at home with glory ? There is. If the first will 
not do it, there are those in the second rank who will become first to 
do it. 

Does the third Napoleon hold with the treaties of 1815, or does he 
not ? — those treaties confirmed by a million of foreign bayonets, and which 
ordained that no Napoleon should ever sit on the throne of Prance ! — If he 
does, let him then demand the execution of them in Poland. If he does 
not, let him then sweep the last half century clean out of the Europe of 
Diplomats, and begin again where the empire ought to have ended, — 
Poland for Europe, and the Ehine for France. 

The chief of the great nation may afford for awhile to be hated, but he 
cannot afford at all to be contemned. 

The powers can go no further without t&ar, a war that would caU up the 
activities, instead of soothing the passivities of Europe. Therefore, as 
Piedmont says, they would at once stop this war of dilettanti to make a 

* Are we to finish with the Principalitiea as we did with Sicily ?— abolish their ol4 
arrangements to leave them with worse. See Appendix F. The same as to Greece^ 
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shopkeeper's peace.* As yet we have been at war rather with than against 
Bussia. 

But if England do this there is henceforth nothing but passivity for 
her in Europe, and passivity for a nation is the half-way house to death. 
"When England calls on English activities for a foreign object, she will find 
them gone. — "When she calls upon them for a honie object she may find 
them dectd. The activities of JEurope, whether ybr England or against 
her, remain with Napoleon, Sardinia, Eussia, and the Peoples. — We say 
with Napoleon. For, for Napoleon to oppose freedom in Europe were 
clearly to abdicate in favour of the Prince, or in favour of Eevolution. 
But it were unwise to distrust Napoleon without sufficient cause. He 
may not be able to go straight to his object. Napoleon also has his rivals, 
and they are Napoleons. Let him look abroad in Europe to the Peoples, 
and then let him look at home to that. 

♦ As to the effect of this policy on our trade, it does not come within the scope of 
this treatise ; but see Appendix E. 



[It were but tiresome to repeat in detail the items of Russian acqui- 
sitions. Those who seek these, had better consult the full, popular, and 
accurate, mapped and tabulated view in Mr. Wyld's new Treaty Map, 
Eeb. 25th, 1856. 

The summary may be useful here : — 

Eussian acquisitions from 
Sweden, exceed the area of the present kingdom. 
Erom Poland, they equal France, Holland, and Belgium. 
Erom the Ottoman Empire, they exceed the extent of Spain. 
Erom Persia, they exceed the whole of England. 
Erom Tartary, they equal the extent of Spain, Portugal, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Advance towards Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden, is 650 miles. 
Towards Constantinople . . . . . . . . 350 „ 

Stockholm . . . . . . . . . . 400 „ 

Teheran 700 „ 

India 600 „ 

There have been eight partitions of Poland : — 

By Eussia, Prussia, and Austria, 1772. By Prussia and Eussia, 1793. 
By Eussia, Prussia, and Austria, 1795. By Napoleon, in its favour, 1806 
and 1809. By Eussia, in 1815, 1831, and 1846.] 
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THE GAUNTLET. 



" When> therefore, my conntiTmen I when will yoa exert yonr yigoarl When 
forced by some necessity 1 What then are we to think of our present condition ] * * 
♦ ♦ * ♦ * ' Is Philip dead]'— You would soon raise up another Philip, if your 
interests are thus regarded."— Demosthenes. 

" I represent a defeat."— Kapoleon III. 



" The lists have been opened, the combatants have been designated ; they may 
hesitate to begin the struggle, but they can no longer allow themselyes to lose sight of 
each other; supposing eren that the ministry in England should build a golden bridge 
for Bussia to retreat across.''— GuaTAV Diezbl. 

" The hatred which they (the English ministiy) bore to me, has precipitated them 
into an abyss." — Napoleon I. 

** "i/Ly memory will be revered when the barbarians of the North will possess Europe, 
which would not have happened had it not been for you (English)." — Napoleon I. 

" What the Barnacles had to do was to stick on the national ship as long as they 
eoold. To trim the ship would be to knock them off. If the ship went down with them 
yet ^ticl^ing to it, that was the ship's look out, and not theiEB.''— i^i^0 Dorrit, 

"For a generation which is manifestly called upon to witness the solemn and terrible 
changes of the constitution of the empires of the earth, the deadlieat Hn is tkoughtksmess. 
— Preface to Db Tooqueville's " Democracy in America." 

" Lions led on by asses."— Enlightened Opinion (about England). 

§1- 

The man who declares equal war against all, — whether Dynasties, 
Traditions, Oligarchies, Cabals, Fe^e Societies, Diplomacies, or Balanc- 
ings, — who imperil England, must needs crave also the help of all who 
would uphold her— for he can have no hope but in impressing also 
with them the good and the power of England to contend on its own 
behalf. It is the People os Ekglakb alone who, in their corporate 
strength and virtue, can extirpate the wrongs that are fractional and 
realise the rights that are universal. It is the People, through the 
Pbess, its voice and best estate, that alone is strong enough and universal 
enough to make true deliverance between them. 

It is the People who permit. It is the People who empower. It is 
the People who can prevent. It is the People who can save. But it is 
the People also who can he destroifed. 

What is the use of dedicating anything to the British nation now P 
The executive and the politique of England is an Anglo- Austrian cabal. 
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The British uation has nothing to do with it. The commentaries of the 
Jesuits are remembered and the Bible and Junius are forgotten. 

The British Lion was a Lion in the days of Cromwell and the 
Covenant. Its roar was heard across the Atlantic, and its hound feared 
across the Alps. But the restoration came — of the Church and of the 
Stuarts. The British Lion was stolen by Borne as it came out of the 
conventicle. Its tail was tucked hetween its legs, it« whiskers were 
trimmed, and its roar abated. Skins as of dead Charles I. Poodledom 
were sewn neatly over its carcase ; and it was trotted up and down the 
politico-ecclesiastical markets of Europe, warranted a splendid specimen 
of the genuine original Austro-Stuart breed ! 

Nevertheless in the Homish kennel it would not lie down; though 
drugged with the opium of the Vatican, shut up in the Eomish cage with 
the happy family and menagery-royal of the beasts and birds of Europe. 
When it was thought fit for a house-dog for Germany, its keepers drove 
in the stakes at Vienna, the tether was told out, and the litter laid ; and 
the Lion, muzzled and tape-tangled, went up and down around Austria, 
guarding its precincts, and decoying other Lions, who knew the roar of 
England but who did not see its chains — as they came up with the 
swelling of the waters of the Bhine, the Po, the Danube, or the Vistula — 
into the fcoils set on its borders. When the political pivot began to wear 
out, the Lion was loosed and ramped blindly back upon the Bhine. Since 
then the old fable has been reversed. Britain and Austria — the Lion and 
the Ass — ^have hunted in couples. The Eagle still soars in the sun beyond 
their reach, but the roar of the Lion has frightened the prey under the 
heels of the Ass ; and Austria, wrapping her carrion in the calf skin that 
Shakespeare flung her, lurks privily still at the comers and outskirts of 
events, and crouches at the turning points of crises to seize upon prey that 
may be helpless. 

But let the keepers and the successors of them look to it. The Lion 
ramps terribly at his fetters, which will not hold him long ; his claws grow 
even while his friends are paring them ; and none but his present keepers 
will know how to bind him. While they live, hia hide will still be hung 
with the rags of Stuart Poodledom, and the Lion will follow the Ass from 
habit, if she flee not from the Eagle for fear. 

To meddle with the British nation now is to poach on the preserves 
of Austria — to "hunt" with the Coburgs "on the slopes" of Avernus, 
whither the pack in full cry is descending — or, to visit the Piccadilly lion- 
keeper "at home." What is the British nation? Metternich said of 
Italy that it was a geographical denomination. Have England's foreign 
relations any germinating principle of Life ? Burke said, " Nation is a 
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moral essence," — ^according to that we are no nation ; we are rather the 
sediment of Power whose forces are spent, and whose savor and spirit is 
departed. Bacon has said, " In the declining age of a state mechanical 
arts and merchandise do flourish." And the leading journal certifies us 
" a nation of slaves." 

The Lion of the Press is the onlj Lion left — the onlj Lion at large ; 
and " they who conceive that our newspapers are no restraint upon bad 
men, or impediment to the execution of bad measures, know nothiug of 
this country." * For a country that lias no men to lead it there yefc 
remains the press — to teach where otherwhere are the men, and what the 
principles that must be followed ; and to weld again, if it may be, without 
the fire-blasts of adversity, the mighty unity of the people of England. 

With the Press, then, I aspire to wield that other unity, — the Truth, 
that alone can parley with and save the People. With naught else or less 
than the whole of that would they speak, nor dare I one of its natural 
elements abandon, iu attempting to estimate " the Porces and the Future 
of Europe." A Pre-Eaphaelite in Literature, I would mirror the world of 
politics, as, not party, partiality, prejudice, affection, favour, hope, fear, or 
impatience, but as Truth presents it. To philosophers, political, or other- 
wise, it is also submitted and premised, that microscopic verifications and 
logical etiquette are not for a theme like this, which walks th^ whirlwind of 
battle, and scans the nations of Europe as they advance, retrograde, rot, 
disintegrate, triumph, or despair, — the future and the forces, material and 
spiritual of 800 millions of men. In great crises truth takes it by general 
force and sovereignty of nature. Histoiy has graved its moral into Europe, 
and Europe is broad enough and great enough to present with some degree 
of continuity and entireness the march and evolutions of the eternal 
principles of progress. 

Their moral is that to contend against them is but to contend against 
omnipotence, — to woo destruction, — ^to run the cycle of ruin, — to complete 
that circumbendibus of folly which none but rogues do run. — It is to be 
what English statesmen are ; for history declares that the problem solving 
in politics always is, how the power of the principle of the age shall be 
developed, or how the policy and the politicians shall be destroyed. 

§2. 
The last eighty years present a more marvellous instance than in any 
other age had been possible, of how the aspirations of a noble and puissant 
nation have been lost in the crucible of policy; turning like gold to dross ; 

* Junius. 
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and evolving therefrom the fumes of a vile and leperoud distilm^nt. — ^How 
twenty millions of the freest, acutest, and honestest of mankind, have ^ven 
their strength to the harlotry of political misrule, their character to wrongs 
that were not expedient, and their wisdom to follies that were suicidal. 

But it is only when a nation is demoralised, that it will definitively take 
or pass for statesmanship, that idiotcy, which, however subtle, is the essence 
of all administrative wrong, — of which the constant method is madness, 
and the last and only lucidity, remorse. The English nation is not demora- 
lised. Its policy has not been its own. It now prepares to reverse as 
well as to repudiate it. The English nation has no policy because it has 
no men. It has no faith because it sees this. Its most deadly sin ceases 
to be, — thoughtlessness. 

It is for want of a Canning* to administrate power, or a Junius to 
crush abuse. — ^Because D'Israeli, with imaginative and perhaps adminis- 
trative power like the first, wants his moral elevation, and to the analytic 
force and unique resolve of the last can add neither a patriotism impersonate, 
nor a vanity " deposited solely '* with himself; — because he who from the 
breadth of his generalisations, and from the height at once of his intellect 
and of his disdain, can survey the creatures of office burrowing at his feet, 
has also descended with them into the mud ; — ^because he who has quelled 
the commons, is farmed for office, and is content to juggle with pariy, 
instead of serving mankind ; — because he who comprehends the situation, 
has forborne to show himself its master; — ^because he has preferred Stanley 
to History ; — ^because he is content to point a moral who might have rallied 
England around a policy, and owned an honest name at which the false 
world of Europe had grown pale; — because he who alone might have 
upborne the mantle of Canning, has swathed himself, mummy-like, instead, 
in whig-old-clothes of tradition, and gone whining in them through the 
catacombs of conservatism ; — because content with cleverness he has 
forgotten to be great, and has sought as through the windings of Holywell 
Street to turn the flank of Olympus, instead of leading the nation to the 
assault, and storming under the banner of principle the steeps of power ! 

* To confinn what we have said of the traditions of English maladministration, as 
also incidentally, of Canning's administrative faculty, take the following of his from a 
debate, 1802 : 

" Bat I do also assert still farther, that part, and no small part, of the disadyan- 
tageons circumstances of this country, does arise from those instances of misconduct in 
ministers which I have stated ; from their having forfeited great advantages of alliance, 
and having sought opportunities of disgrace; from having conceded without conciliating, 
and interfered without prevailing ; from having adopted a system of insulated policy 
unwisely in the first instance, departed from it in the second instance (Switzerland) 
without necessity, and without effect, and retreated to it again discomfited and dis- 
honoured ; from having, by all these circumstances humbled the dignity, and lowereid 
the tone of the country and thereby weakened the best and surest defence which any 
country can have for its honour and security, the respect of its enemies and rivals." 
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For his smartness and his smallness, he might have been '* a Greek of 
the tower Empire ;" nay, instead of pure blood and Caucasian breed, 
he might have been, that compound of all unimaginable 'cuteness, an 
" American- Jew-Grreek of Scottish extraction ;*' — ^he might, for that, be 
one of the turnspits of literature, instead of its chief. 

Responsibility goes with power; to the Jew first and also to the 
Gentile. D'Israeli has incurred the first and foregone the last. In genius 
he is unriyalled. What is his criminality ? What worse can be said than 
that he is the only man now who can lead the nation, and that the nation 
is un-led. But we would not, if we could, be severe. We would only be 
just : mindful that " every other kind of adulteration, however shameful, 
however mischievous, is less detestable than the crime of counterfeiting 
characters, and fixing the stamp of literary sanction upon the dross and 
refuse of the world;" To Genius, all things, — even apocalypse — ^are 
possible ; and D'Israeli, if he avoid that remorse " kindred to the remorse 
of the conscience for crime, which old age feels for wasted talents,*' must 
range himself next to Canning in History. 

But amongst 700 gentlemen there wanted A "Ahx ; and these, as yet, 
are the ruins of their greatest. 

§3 

The problem for the People to solve now, is, — ^will they be companions 
in suicide, or co-heirs and co-arbiters of power P The suicide was begun in 
'73, it was continued in '93, and carried on when over France diplomatically 
" settled," " twelve hundred thousand foreign bayonets re-erected a Dynasty, 
that the nation might dig its grave." That policy has got now to be 
reversed, — ^not for glory, but for life. \t was the burthen of Canning's cry, 
and the moral of Napoleon's fall, that ytm eannot meddle largely in Suro- 
pcan affairs without invoking the forces of liberalism, and that was the 
only moral of that age, as they were the only men. Pitt could evoke a 
Napoleon, but he could not dismiss a revolution. England is interfering 
and restraining after the old &shion. But the present age will discover 
that it may have risked the creation of an European revolution^ and is 
equally unable to dismiss a second Napoleon, or to reconcile the peoples 
with Austria; 

For the Nemesis we have created shapes itself materially thus, and has 
arisen most naturally out of the situation. 

If we carry on the WAR " successfully," we exhaust Eussia for the 
time, and if we object to Poland, shall have Napoleon for a master ; for 
French principles and French arms will dominate, and Napoleon may 
coalise against us the ideas and armaments of the world. If we make such 
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a peace now, we prepare Austria for the Pansclavonic propaganda, — ^leave 
Poland and make over Germany, as future recruiting grounds for Bussia, 
and Europe will have Russia for master. Tfuit the heir will not allow, for 
if Eussia " complete her work," he must give up his. We ignore the real 
forces. — What then is the result ? Why Napoleon has got the situation, 
and by right will use it. He comprehends the age, and will march with 
it and its forces, against and over, whomsoever may be found opposing 
them. In PEACE the chronic and safe result would be, that the 
nationalities and Eussia and Eome between them, would eat out the 
entrails of Austria, our ally, and leave us as the end of our "balancing" 
without a friend, within a circle of foes. J^'or if Napoleon work not as the 
hierarch of the republic, he will work as the heir of a revenge. — If he 
appear not as the champion of the Peoples, he will appear as the Dictator 
and coaliser of the Dynasties, and as the inheritor of Waterloo, with all the 
former coalisers except one, already prostrate. If the continent . be free, 
then it is against us. If it be despotic, then the most likely, natural, 
necessary^ and certain thing, is a continental combination against England, 
which was once a " firebrand" under Cromwell 200 years ago, and which 
the instincts of priests and despots tell them may be a firebrand yet again. 

The English Government want peace, — a peace-process which will 
secure absorption to Germany, disintegration to Turkey, danger to Scan- 
dinavia ; — the Baltic, the Euxine, and seaboard on the Atlantic, the Sound, 
the Bosphorus, and Okhotsch, &c. &c. to Eussia. — A peace-process which 
must open up to all her enemies deadliest opportunities against England. 
Wanting such a peace they were for " carrying on the war vigorously," in 
their little way, and for rounding it rigorously within their little circle. 

The Emperor Napoleon wants war, — which will weaken and prostrate 
his only military rival, who must otherwise destroy Erench preponderance, 
and advance by sure and easy steps to the Ehine, — which will continue 
French troops in Constantinople and the Mediterranean, and in Eome,^- 
weaken Prussia and Austria, make Poland a necessity, extend the French 
frontier, and push French propagandism into the entrails of Eussia, — 
Napoleon therefore was not supremely anxious to press Eussia too hard 
nor to foreclose opportunities against her. 

The English know that from the Urals to the Ehine ; from the Sicilies 
to Berlin, the forms and the forces of Society are at deadly variance, — 
and they make ready for a peace based on the status quo ante, or the uti 
possidetis of misrule — a peace shallow, short, and putrid, — a peace hanging 
upon Europe like pustules of leprosy on the pariah, — a peace which eats 
into the heart of the world like rottenness into death ! — The " reptiles " 
have ascended the pyramid, but they cannot see. 
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Napoleon, as is the trick of his race, knows the diiFerence between 
forms and force. France still " supports the weight of the world." The 
eyry of Napoleon still is on the summit of the social pyramid ; and forty 
centuries could not look down upon events with a more searching gaze 
than his. 

It is not unnatural, perhaps, that The Times should have attacked 
Pelissier.— Nor, on the other hand, that that rumour, so inspiriting to 
Bussia, should be manufactured, that Napoleon is anxious for peace. The 
only peace Erance can want now, is a peace that may free her honourably 
from the conditions of the English alliance. 

Those who want a false peace, would wage a false war. Those who in 
a true war would seek a true peace thereafter, may be compelled meanwhile 
to mitigate successes against Bussia, that they may find opportunities for 
freedom in the final necessities of her other opponents, — must, perforce, 
seek through the fatuity of an unquelled foe, or in the constant crimes of 
an ally, to reach, when that ally has been discarded, the true ultimatums of 
Europe. 

" Peace " and " war " have therefore become convertible terms, or terms 
unmeaning. 

But principles always tend to declare themselves. Each seeks its 
ultimatum, and each also draws to itself its true adherents. Thus even 
amidst the ponderous and constitutionally oscillating intellects of England's 
middle class, the sides are defining themselves. The sides are taking and 
the ranks filling up. — " Poland " and " Peace " are their war cries. " Stop 
the war" or continue it to that only point, useful, rational, satisfactory, 
self-supporting, self-completing, logical, just, and true. That which is war, 
and which will guarantee peace thereafter. 

In this crisis, if the Peoples press for war, Anglo- Austria would fain 
make it a war for the Dynasties. If they press for peace it will be a silent 
M'ar, — a war of stifling and suppression, — a war of spies and of traitors, 
against the Peoples : and when terms come to be settled, they will be 
settled by cabinets, and settled by cabinets for themselves. The Peoples 
therefore whether in England or elsewhere, whether in war, peace, or 
diplomacy, have no resource — unless an English leader arise — but to look 
to Napoleon as their real leader, — ^to the English cabal as to the lieutenants 
of Austria, and to Austria as a provisional directory for Bussia. 

Poland is the road through Austria to Erance. Poland is the road to 
Constantinople, to Greece, to the Adriatic, and to India ; and Constan- 
tinople, in like manner, is the road to Poland, as the Caucasus is the back 
door to Constantinople. 

We will not anticipnte now what to our raind we demonstrate in the 
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sequel, that the questions herein involved and now agitating are no other 
or ]ess than of the extinction — ^finally, definitively, inevitably, and absolutely, 
— of the poweri name, and race, of Kapoleon ; of the just boundaries and 
military efficiency of Prance ; of the social developments and inter-con- 
tinental status of Europe. — Or if France take the right course independently 
of England, — of the entire neutralisation of our influence, and prompt 
extinction of our policy and power in Europe, if not of our final over- 
throw as a military state by France. This catastrophe is not rendered 
less certain by the fact, that it is the ingrained vices of our system, our 
resolute persistence in crime, and our resolute refusal of atonement, that 
will have empowered Napoleon to our overthrow. 

For Eussia will not teach the French, as she boasted she would teach 
the English, " how a nation can really be reduced to slavery." 

The name of peace will not long outlive the loss of all its true elements. 
Heaven forbids it, and Hell. 

"Pesco— » 
The abyss is wreathed in «corxi. 
At thy presaxnption ; — atom-bom I " 

The one forbids it by aggravation of evil, the other by the destruction of 
the doers of it. The saintly name of Peacemaker may be taken and 
travestied by those who profess to believe in virtue, but who do not tremble 
for the consequences of vice, and who cry peace where is none. But the 
nation may lay this to its heart, that if this opportunity for Poland, which 
is as much alive as ever, be not taken now, another will somewhile — 
conveniently or inconveniently for England— 5e made; for European and 
Napoleonic necessities will demand it, and if England's destruction be a 
corollary to that, — why the corollary will follow the chief. 

§4- 

But peace there cannot be as loDg as the real forces of Europe are 
unrecognised, and England, sharing the fate and the infamy of Austria, 
and having foregone, whether in East, or West, or South, the glories and 
the alliances of freedom, will either be ground to pieces between the 
nationalities and Napoleon, — the forces of liberalism and the propagandism 
of Eussia ; or, she will have to follow in the wake of Napoleon, and to 
help to empower the policy of the heir of him whom our system attempted 
to destroy. That is the circumbendibus of the statecraft of England, and 
it has taken sixty or seventy years already. We are only paying the 
succession tax of the heir of the revolution. We tvere conspirators. — We 
shall be instruments or victims. The instruments of that against which 
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we Binned, or the Tictims of those forces of the Bpirit of Europe against 
which, six times in twentj years, we motioned and ooalised the matriculated 
rottennesses of its Dynasties. 

Statecraft threatens now to combine against us the ideas and the 
armaments of the world. — Pansclavism and the Peoples. — Cossacks and 
Hepublics. — Nationalities and Despots. — That which empowered and that 
which destroyed Napoleon, with another Napoleon to lead and marshal 
them. 

There is but one way out, and that way lies over the grave of Austria. 
We must cross it, or go back aud dig our own. We must retract, submit, 
confess, and avoid, or accept the inexorable logic of ruin which eighty 
years of crime Inyolve. We begun in '72. The consequences culminate 
as the century revolves. It is but an interact in the great drama, but it is 
a grander epic than ever was written by man. We begun in folly and 
crime, we have continued in indifference ; — shall we turn in repentance, or 
go on to fate ? 

England has guaranteed Belgium, for which she went to war with the 
revolution, and she is a party to the settlement of Prussia within French 
boundaries. — With England the Austrian and Prussian alliances are tradi- 
tional, and the treaty of 2nd December is by some interpreted, not without 
reason, as a guarantee by England of the territorial integrity of Austria. 
— England is allied to Austria, and Austrian troops are in Italy. So are 
Napoleon's. — Austrian troops are in Poland, and Poland is necessary to 
the Balance and to Napoleon. — Austrian troops are in the Principalities, 
and will not willingly leave them till Napoleon leaves Constantinople. If 
England asks Austria to leave, will Austria, which could not credit her 
sincerity in '49, believe her sincere now ? If Napoleon command Austria to 
leave, what can the Austria of Italy, and Poland, and Hungary, do but go ? 
— ^And if she could embroil England with Prance, what then ? — ^England 
is an ally of Sardinia, and Sardinia (almost the only place now where they 
grow men) has said, " We prefer to be ourselves swallowed up in the ruin 
of Italy, if Ood has so ordained it, rather than to allow for a longer time 
that Austrian barbarism," — (Baron de Perron, Dec. 11, 1848.) — England 
is an ally of France, and France has but to remove troops from Eome, or 
to excite papal arrogance to demand only the literal fulfilment of the 
concordat, and the Italian eagles swoop on their Austrian quarry. — 
England is an ally of France. England dominates the Mediterranean, 
and the Mediterranean was and is the principal end {" hut principaV*) 6f 
Napoleon's policy. — England is an ally of France, and the French are in 
Constantinople, and Constantinople was the bribe which Napoleon would 
not surrender to Alexander for the half of Europe. — England is allied to 

c 2 
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Proncd, aod France is still in Europe the armed initiator and champion of 
ideas. — ^It is the coaliser of the Dynasties in alliance with the hierarch of 
the Peoples. 

There are twenty dilemmas which might be fatal to England, and 
France may precipitate or present them all. 

America yearns for naval supremacy. A marine is the natural and 
certain vent of her enterprise, for her coasts invite it and her inland 
navigation nurtures it. America is only too sure, jwithout any prompting 
or facilitating from Bussia, to rival us on the seas. Bussia can offer her 
the bribe of the best facilities for its attainment, and England would be 
the victim of that. America has not an overbearing national debt to 
weight her in the race, or to leave her nowhere in the ruck. One thing is 
certain. Poland would restore the balance ; constitute an equipoise 
between the armaments of France and Bussia ; empower Freedom ; enact 
order ; and re-juvenate constitutional life. In that case England is honest 
and safe. — In the other she is dishonest and destroyed. England, her 
policy reformed or her cabal annihilated, must wait upon and follow 
Kapoleon. 

"When Germany is disrupted the question of German re-settlement 
arises. When diplomatists crouch again over the cauldron of politics to 
arrange for the scientific destruction of countries, England will want to 
resettle Austria for the balance, and France will want to settle her for herself. 
Austria will keep neither the Principalities, nor Poland, nor Hungary, nor 
Italy, in peace. England will be thinking of the equipoise. France of France. 
And France has already the power to settle it. If England would settle it 
for] the Peoples and for Poland, she settles it aright. If she settle it 
according to precedent, to tradition, to Austria, or to the dynasties, the 
contradictions between the French and English systems, ideas, principles, 
and cabinets will be developed, and the French and English nations will 
be involved in the struggle to support them. England will try the former 
experiment against France over again, the difference being — ^that she has 
weakened Bussia and turned alliance into hostility there, — that neither 
Austria nor Prussia are strong, — that Turkey, the ally of their victim and 
foe, Hungary, is now relieved from its incubus in the north, — that America 
is now an empire instead of a colony,* — and that the character of English 

* As an indication of American temper, take the following :— " If in the present 
war we have seemed to be a little repelled from her (Great Britain), it is because not 
content with telling us in words that the object of her alliance with France is, after 
« humbling Russia,' then to look to the United States, she has," &c. &c. " Her diplo- 
matic agents have acted as if they bad circular instructions in blank to obstruct any 
or all enterprises of the United States, right or wrong."— T/w Washington Union, 
December 8, 1855. 
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diplomacy is now known in west, centre, and east, and known also at 
home. The dilemma is, that England will have either to leave Austria, 
and consent to Poland, completing thus for the present the military pre- 
ponderance of France, or to commit her people to battle for a policy which 
her people abhor. The former were to put Napoleon in the ascendant. 
The latter were to destroy herself. 

That, tvithout doubt, is what Eitox/ISH policy will do, unless its 
principles be recanted and repented of, — unless its objects be reversed, 
revoked, abjured, and at once and for ever abandoned, — unless its tra- 
ditions be swept away, — unless the vices of her system be replaced by 
virtues unknown and repugnant to it, — unless her diplomacy become a 
solemn national act, instead of a conspiracy against England and a 
conspiracy against the world. 

§5. 

It is certain that the Exhibition speech of Napoleon pointed to 
Prussian neutralities, and that his Eeview speech pointed to Prussian 
boundaries. It is equally certain that Napoleon would fain have comple- 
mented France with the Ehine. In taking that as a material guarantee 
for Prussian help, or as a territorial indemnification for a Prussian 
campaign, he would have served French interests ; and in undertaking a 
Polish campaign he would have fulfilled French ideas, — completed, as he 
promised to the Poles, the policy of his uncle, — closed the Eastern 
question, and closed also and crowned a cycle of seventy years of infamy 
by an act of retributive and historical justice. It is equally certain also 
that England stood in the way of these things, and has proved again to 
Napoleon that it is not in alliance with her that French interests are to 
be subserved. England would not allow the war to be popular in France, 
for she would not allow it to be useful either to France or to Europe. 
The French papers now complain that England obstructs peace, and it is 
true. England is the obstructive of the world. She obstructs all arrange- 
ments that can promote interests or disseminate ideas, — she draws together 
and settles over Europe the thunderpall of latent and perpetual war. 

There is a war that would be popular in France, and that might disperse 
the cloud. 

We have paid the price of Poland, in treasure and in troops, without 
claiming the forfeit. But there is another price that may be exacted. 
The price that has often been exacted by Providence of states perversely 
and doggedly unjust. — Life for life. — Country for country. — If we will not 
erect Poland for justice, we may have to pay for Poland in hind. 

It is a fact, portentous and fateful, that the weakening of Austbia in 
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Poland, Hungar J, Italy, and the Danube ; of Pbt7B8Ul on the Bhine and 
in Poland ; of BrssiA. in Poland, the Crimea, the Caacasus, Persia, Fin- 
land, and the Danube ; and of England as an European power, and in her 
character of upholder of Austria, the Dynasties, and the Balance ;— we say 
it is a &ct, which must bear its due weight in erents if not in speculation, 
that all and each of these eventualities are inrolyed, some of them as 
altematiyes, but most of them absolutely, at once, in the ineyitable 
progress of Europe, in the inexhorable justice of History, and in the just 
boundaries of France, — and also in the ambition and the wuvenirs of 
Napoleon. 

That is the situation. Napoleon and the Peoples are its masters, and 
we are its slaves ! 



But there are two Englands. — The Oligarchy and the People. In 
Europe there are two principles. — Freedom and Despotism. The double 
England is allied with both. 

The concordat integrates Bussia, Austria, and Borne. — Despotism to 
Despotism. Austria Bussianised and Bomanised. The network of Borne 
spread over all lands, and the leprosy of her venom distilled and weltering 
through all systems. — The English cabal is for them. The Peoples of 
France, Italy, and England are against them. The England of the Peoples 
is against them ; and they are joined, the free to the &ee, with their 
brethren everywhere. Three hundred millions of them, advancing ; and 
then: unity is welded well, for it is strong as battle and bom from death. 
— Captained also by Napoleon wielding the sword of France, and able 
also to wield the sword of the spirit of Europe, — ^her principles and her 
peoples. 

Oligarchic England has aflfirmed the principle of Despotism. France, 
and the Peoples, and Providence aflirm thai of freedom, which is the last 
card also of BuBsia. These principles advance towards and against one 
another visibly, and one of England's alliances is false and must cease : 
an opportunity will soon compel this, and Bussia plots it. Napoleon now 
dominates the situation^ but the principles and the people dominate him. 
Bussia is weakening, Austria m7, England non-aggressive ; — ^when the 
crisis comes England must choose. The question then will be, what, and 
the people must decide that. Then the statesmen of England of all parties 
will unite to close the war. Then the People must press it on : and the 
first question may be, whether oligarchic England shall destroy the people, 
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or whether the people shall destroy politically flat p Then Kapoleonic 
France may say at last to the hereditary helpers of Austria, as he says 
now of Austria, " Indifference is a miscalculation, and silence lias been a 
fault." 

It is England alone that is in policy not an unity, for the half of 
England is Austrian. If that half be not withdrawn, the whof^ will pass 
to Austria^ or the half will be rent from England wheneyer the real 
Ei|gl«ad takes up definitively the right. 

The rights of Europe are a mighty omnipresent unity, for when friendly 
principles meet they coalesce and complement one another. 

The wrongs of Europe are also for a time an unity ; but rogues fall 
out, the right and the wrong must meet, and when hostile principles meet 
they destroy one another. If England give up Austria, she gives up the 
balance and relies on principle. If she hold with Austria, she ignores 
the people, disowns principle, and defies Napoleon and Franco. The half 
of England that is right must array England with the unity of European 
rights, or it must prepare to be itself also consumed, cursed, destroyed, 
and extirpated with the unity of European wrongs. 

Unity against Unity. Bight against Wrong. — ^The spirit couches now 
like lightning in the cloud-lair. There tvants hut compression. 

In the South the storm arises, and it will cover the political horizon. 



Completeness is judged only by completeness, and as the representative 
facts of Europe cap only be recognised by Truth, so neither facts, forces, 
Peoples, nor men, can be marshalled aright by aught but principle. 
Without that explaining the whole, of which Europe is but a part, much 
knowledge were but a snare, and a large induction, blasphemy. 

And that is the rationale of Policy, — ^as in doctrine so in deed. Of all 
men merely talented ; of all administrators of the genus called " clever,*' 
who administer against proridence and right, failure is the ''natural 
history." To succeed, intellectually merely, it is in all projects necessary 
to comprehend somewhat of the whole. Eare indeed the men who com- 
prehend a country, or who understand the true reason of state respecting 
it, and of these fewer and rarer still who comprehend the unity of justice 
and power. Rare and royal they who comprehend the relations and recon- 
cilements of policy, with principles that are omnipotent and eternal. The 
rest for comprehension, substitute expedients or dishonesty-^the one on 
that scfde, foglishpessy-^the other suicide. 
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Bespectiiig deductions and their enforcement therefore a similar rule 
preyails. There is a completeness also in human nature, which understands 
best the whole of a thing, whether Truth or Lie. Let the truth speak face 
to face with man ; if it suit not some, it will suit all. Of fact — ^theory — 
apprehension — exposure — threatenings — sarcasms — dangers — denuncia- 
tion — defiance, pertinent to this task about the forces and the future of 
Europe, I dare therefore remit none : but seek from the present and the 
past, to gather as in a prism of glory, those iris-hued reiractionB and 
many-coloured essences of life, which reconstitute, in History, the white 
light of Truth. — ^Electric, always, for the nations, and for them motiok 
AWD POWEB. That so, unhindered by me, the Truth, the whole Truth, and 
nothing but the Truth, may be transmitted herein to othws. Por truth 
purged of every particle of base adhesion. — Truth alone in its almightiness. 
Truth nervous, mighty, and bare, can alone stand up against its antagonists 
in this their time-conflict. 

To those, therefore, who are free of thought, to ponder its teachings or 
to conclude its lessons. To those, whose object is to destroy wrong, rather 
than to affect punctilio. To those who know that truth is sometimes 
" strange.'' To those who can follow the deductions of a world-logic, 
though "startling,** knowing them to be inexorable and absolute. To 
those who know, or would learn, that retribution for national sins, descends : 
that injustice is impolicy : and persistent wrong — suicide. To those who 
know that if the soul be enslaved, the body cannot be free. To those who, 
in interrogating the past, reading the present, or forecasting the future of 
the great human problem, would deal with mortal power and passion, 
imperturbably, as with the symbols of a mighty equation, and whose hearts 
can then launch them with enthusiasm into action for the right. To those 
who can understand that hostile principles are hostile, and that just 
principles must coalesce. To those who, while they recognise faults, can 
appreciate a purpose and a power. To those who have an eye that can 
see nature, a heart that can feel nature, and boldness, whether in battle or 
in ink, that dare follow nature. — To such freemen of the truth, whatever 
else their grade, — to such or to any such, of the People, of the Press, or of 
the Men, as are now extant in England or allied to them in Europe, — is 
this G-auntlet, in honour, equality, and manly trust, with a warm hand 
within it, and in true fraternity and trust, extended, — ^Against all others it 
lies, — a Battle-gage, — cold ; or clenched and defiant. 



In England the thing to be done now is to comport its policy to the 
essential forces of Eiurope, and to the decisive issues of the age, — to that 
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true reason of state, which, comprehending in every season, ^* all the great 
principles of Government/' o'erreaches also the rampsncy of the present, 
and strikes at regions remote and at realms hereafter. 

The task also devolves on the true England to enforce such a policy on 
the false England. And to visit with political annihilation those who 
would destroy the factors of our greatness, and whose policy conspires now 
to make of the cities and shores of Britain, the monumental relics of " an 
outcast empire.'' 

In the world England must deserve American sympathies, and have 
American help. The words come from America, *^ the only security against 
bad Gt)vernment is the bulwark of the constitution, and eternal vigilance 
in guarding it," but the guardians of our constitution are all wards of 
Austria. Falmerston is the only man of them who is not tradition ridden, 
who is not the victim of " that vacuity of mind which yields to everything 
that is or has the semblance of a fact," and Falmerston, like the constitu- 
tion, requires eternal vigilance in guarding him. 

It is declared by De Lolme, in that essay pronounced by Junius, deep, 
solid, and ingenious ; '^ were I required to point out the principal events 
which would, if they were ever to happen, prove immediately the ruin of 
the English Qovemment, I would say, — ^the English Qovemment will be 
no more, either when the crown shall become independent on the nation 
for its supplies, or when the representatives of the People shall begin to 
share in the executive authority." Bolingbroke (of whom one has said 
that " as a political writer few can equal and none exceed him ;" another, 
that he " did not know all the extent and powers of the English language" 
till he perused him ; and a third has considered him perhaps the best 
political writer that ever appeared in England*) enlarging on the abuses, 
probable and actual, of a constitution, predicts, " should angels and arch- 
angels come down from heaven to govern us, public liberty must be in 
danger whenever a free constitution is dependent on Will; and a free 
constitution is dependent on will, whenever the will of one estate can 
direct the conduct of all three." — Let us ask how many " estates " of the 
realm have been concerned any time these eighty years in secret diplomacy ? 
and what sort of " dependence on the nation " is that which Crown or 
Commons has experienced either for the granting of supplies or for any 
possible or conceivable mis-application of them. It is not merely that 
" the will of one estate has directed the conduct of all three," but that the 
will of one governing cabal has for eighty years used and abused a country 
scarcely conscious of the fact. 

* Dr. OoldBmith, Lord Chesterfield, and Tindal the historian. 
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Since 1772, England has admitted the first premiaa, and nearly admitted 
the second, of that political syllogism which, if concluded, will prove her 
own destruction. 

Since then, by repeated and irrevocable acts, England has committed 
herself against the spirit of Ereedom. — She is now on the verge of an 
encounter with those material forces in which freedom is embattled. 

When the bahince was about to be destroyed, the partitioners of Poland 
dedared to Europe, '' they have therefore determined among themselTeQ to 
assert those rights and claims which each of them will hereafter be ready 
tq justify in time and place by authentic records and solid reasons." We 
admitted the crime and asked no questions. The treaty of Vienna stipu* 
lated that, "the Duchy of Warsaw ♦ # ♦ ♦ ghall be 
irreyocably bound by its constitution. The Polish subjects of Bussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, shall obtain a representation and national institu- 
tion," &c., and when thai abo was violated, Palmerston discovered and 
declared that Poland did not come within the scope of British policy. 

When England had been cajoled with false pretences into a war with 
Prance,* — ^when the Brunswick manifesto had taught the Erench what 
Bobespierre declared^ " now, then, the Erench People must support the 
weight of the world. Prance must be among the nations what Hercules 
is among Demigods," — ^we had nearly paid to Buonaparte the penalty we 
had incurred in Poland. 

That question has proved immortal. 

If England cannot disconnect herself definitively from the men and the 
system, from the policy and the morality, that could consign a Hungary to 
despair, and give the consent of sUence to the destruction of republican 
Borne by four foreign armies, the sooner she retires into private life the 
better. 

If England leave Poland now, whether for peace or for Austria, she 
prepares an unknown quantity of vengeance against herself. If she press, 
it not on Prance to re-erect Poland, she may have Austria for an ally 
instead of Prance. She may then at last comprehend that the principle 
of Ereedom is the only vital motive energy that can rally the forces of 
Europe, when her own despair teaches her its power, — ^when the weapon 

* The Directoiy demanded of Lord Malmesbaiy, oar ambassador, his nltimatom in 
writing. This he refused, and received his passports. The Directory acted with loyalty 
and decision. A very just view of the case is taken in a contemporary tract by the 
Hon. Thomas Erskine, 1797, from which we quote the following paragraphs : — " The 
war is therefore continued at this moment in consequence of the sine qiiA non of Great 
Britain, which is Belgium ; and not at all upon the reason given why that sine qud non 
is resisted." " The Briti^ nation is therefore at tliis moment at war for Pelgium." 
♦*****" The retrocession of Belgium from France, though not 
officially expressed in the memorial as an ultimatum, was nevertheless absolutely inaiBted 
on as inch, &c. &c.— ^ View, d^bfftke HoK. Thpius Bbskdqe, 1797. 
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she refused to handle is turned against her. She maj call on Poland and 
find that the salvation of England is " not within the scope of the policy " 
of those whom England has always done her worst to destroy. — It is 
Montalembert who has just written : — " No one can deny or dissemble it, 
there runs through the world an opinion unfavourable to the security of 
England, to the permanence of its glorious institutions, to its political 
morality. While her partisans are themselves assailed by apprehension 
or mistrust, her adversaries increasing every day, already hail as imminent 
the Call of old England.*' 

S6. 

But this is only a qi^stion for England. For Her, the responsibility 
Ues, first, with the man who might lead and does not. In default of him 
it devolves on the nation to follow and to make their statesmen follow that 
leader in Europe who is worthy. That is a world-question. In the 
interests of man we would turn, and the world will turn, from a Cabinet 
that will not do justice to its country or to Europe, and from a country 
that can neither extort justice from them, nor execute justice upon them, 
— ^to such nation or to such men elsewhere, — ^to whatever agency, whether 
it come from Heaven or from Hell, that may rid the world of the power 
and the policy of both. 

'' That fierce and infinite langh at things that cease/' 

and yet that cease not from wanton sin, will then sooner or later ring out 
over the grave of Britain. 

It is not the dreams or the machinations of despots, but the permanent 
tendencies and interests of countries, that decide their policy. 

It is certain that Bussia would wish to tempt, if it be not true that she 
actually tempted France, with territorial arrangements palatable neither 
to England nor to Austria. It is said that the discovery of some such 
proposal decided Austria for peace. Would Austria ward off the danger 
by passing it on to Prussia ? But be these things as they may, the power 
that will neither consent to just and natural boundaries for France, nor to 
the realisation of the views at once of French political morality and of 
French policy, CANNOT, in the nature of things, maintain its alliance 
against the allurements of other powers, that would press upoi^ France 
either the one, or the other — or both. 

To no possible France can such an alliance as ours commend itself — 
whether imperial, constitutional, national, or revolutionary. 

A priori, it were nothing wonderful to believe that crime brings 
punishment. But we have nothing so vague as (to some minds that will 
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ever appear) a demonstrable but non-tangible certainty. We deal now 
with materials which have been the quarry of all real workers in European 
affairs for eighty years. That crisis may be expressed thus : 

If peace be not concluded, the forces of Europe will be aroused, and 
Austria disrupted by revolution. 

If peace be concluded (longer than is necessary to get rid of this Eng- 
lish alliance) Napoleon may fall by family rivalry or national displeasure, 
for having disregarded national interests, or tarnished the national ideal ; 
— and Austria — if not sooner — ^is disrupted by Pansdavonism. 

That when Pansdavonism is a fact accomplished, French independence 
is destroyed and overshadowed by Bussia, — ^unless it be re-established and 
compensated by French intrigues in Spain, Italy, Belgium, Piedmont, or 
the Bhine. From this it is demonstrable that France must seek such 
alliances and adopt such a policy as ^vill ignore the policy of England^ 
defy her power, and destroy ultimately the balances of Europe. 

These are the certainties which Napoleon went to Moscow to forestall. 
Eespecting which he afterwards said : — " A hundred years hence I shall 
be praised, and Europe, but especially England, will lament that I did not 
succeed. When they see the finest countries in Europe overrun, and a 
prey to those northern barbarians, they will say, * Napoleon was right.' 
When I am dead and gone, my memory will be revered. It will be 
revered when the barbarians of the north will possess Europe; which 
would not have happened had it not been for you (English). That war 
should have been the most popular of any in modern times. It was a war 
of good sense and true interests, — a war for the repose and security 
of all^ — it was purely pacific and conservative, — entirely European and 
continental. Tet this undertaking (Poland) failed. I never acted more 
disinterestedly, and never better merited success." ♦ 

This certainty of Pansclavonic progress has been touched, felt, and 
handled as the prime motive power of Europe ever since. 

True, Napoleon I. said that an Anglo-French alliance even would not 
avail against the southern progress of Bussia, and that Bussia and Austria 
together could secure Constantinople ; bub did Napoleon foresee the 
destruction of the aggressive force of Austria by the destruction or the 
alienation of Hungary ? 

Napoleon III. may now re-erect Poland, but if he do not, there will 
be for France "cordial understandings'* from America, and proffered 
alliances and territorial bribes from Bussia or Austria, when England 
can have nothing to match, and no power to prevent. Napoleon, in all 
senses of the word, is the most responsible of all political partners. 
* O'Mcara and Las Coses. 
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Xapoleon III. will not appreciate an alliance which gives England 
territory on the sea, but which binds France to acquire none in any other 
way. 

If Wapoleon, whether with good intent or evil intent, does not use 
Poland now against Eussia, it is because he expects still, ere Eussia has 
recovered ; when by the inevitable ripening of events the forces of freedom 
Bball be further empowered, and England .still further committed to their 
opposites and to Austria, — to have to call upon those forces against them 
both; to wield Prance and the natioiftlities together against all their 
enemies, and to sweep his arm at once from Moscow to London. — When 
the ancient coalisers against Prance find themselves at issue with the 
necessities of progress, and the natural forces and social developments of 
the age, they are at issue also with Napoleon : let them have a care. — 
Napoleon, in representing and leading the age, may not then be unmindful 
either of the epoch, of the antagonisms, of the defeat, or of the Man, 
whose " heir he is." 

§7. 

In Europe the great point is to retain Prance an unity, as it is, under 
Napoleon, — not to force Napoleon amongst the ranks of the absolutists. 
The natural antagonisms of Napoleons are the Dynasties ; and Napoleon 
cannot oppose Preedom in Europe, because Prance would not let him. Let 
freedom, then, take the friendship of Prance, the friendly neutrality of 
Napoleon, the inevitable, territorial, hereditary, essential antagonism of 
Prance and its hierarch, to the Dynasties; — looking to the inevitable 
divisions amongst the Dynasties, and to the accomplished solidation of the 
Peoples; — looking to Prance as the nucleus of Europe; to Sardinia 
(whom mat God peeseevb thom the Anglo-Atjsteian taikt) as the 
nucleus of Italy ; to Turkey and Hungary as a point d^appui in the East ; 
and to Norway as outflanking the Sclave; — and wait for, or make, an 
opportunity against Austria. 

Let freedom keep her present allies, and add to them others. "Why 
should Napoleon be alienated, and Victor Emmanuel ground to pieces 
between him, aiid Austria, and Rome ? Is it because Napoleon is heir of 
the king-queller, who even now from his grave forewarns him against " the 
triumvirs (holy alliances) who oppress the nations of Europe," — because 
he declared himself a "parvenu," and has his toa^ to make, — ^because he 
has taken a wife, and not a daughter of Austria, — because his troops have 
avenged, against Eussia, 1812, and because Eussia is his natural and only 
military antagonist, — because he has declared his friendship and his policy 
for Poland, or because his foreign minister and London ambassador are 
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both committed to the same cause, — ^because hia unde apoke of natural 
(Prussian) boundaries of France, — because Popes have always been puppets 
of Napoleons, and because Austria is now one with Home, — ^because his 
troops have got the English Bible, — ^because, in the constitutional aasemblj, 
he refused to sanction Cayaignac's demonstration — ^because the only certain 
danger to Napoleon lies in abandoning the cause of freedom, and in leaving 
it to Prince Jerome or to revolution ? 

England could not now coalise Europe against'a revolutionary Prance, 
nor could France repel an assault which will not be delivered. It is 
Prussia that is between France and the Bhine. The proximate result of a 
revolution in France would be to destroy the unity of France and to 
increase the Austrian power in Italy. If Napoleon oppose freedom in 
Europe he will destroy himself. None knows this better than he. There 
is another Napoleon near the throne, and he who is nearest to freedom 
will be nearest also to the People. He knows that he cannot combat the 
spiritual forces of the age, and when he gets France "in hand," maugre 
any report about Austria, he will use it in accordance with ihem, A 
revolutionary France is not now one of the premises and preambles of an 
European deliverance. Napoleon as yet has known to develop the forces 
of nature and to foster the specialities of the age, without warping its 
tendencies, or weakening by precipitating their action, or by farming its 
profits for himself. He has marched steadily and loyally in the van of that 
"public opinion which definitively always gains the last victory." To 
propitiate this Ultima Ratio of Empire, is truly whether in contest or in 
calm, the only principle of peace, and the only rationale of state. 

One word more for Austria. If Bussia, through any agency of hers, 
be forced now to peace, it will be because Austria is bought with the blood 
or the suppression of Italy, Hungary, or Poland. Without security 
against them, Austria cannot move and live. If England, consciously or 
unconsciously, set her hand to such a deed, she consummates her ages of 
ill fame, sets the brand upon her 0¥m brow, and gathers home to her soul 
all the curses of all the victims of all the infamies in Europe. Thrice 
already has England, the procuress of Austria, dealt at the body of 
Freedom her deathful stabs. She trafficked in and traduced the virtue. 
She destroyed the life, and subsidied its destroyers. She will now have an 
opportunity of striking at its soul, and the blow will be mortal for it or 
for her. If the policy of England make her one with Despotism, it will 
be an unity in death. If, through her, European freedom be destroyed, 
the waters of the river of life will flow over on the other side, and 9he will 
be lefb, high stranded on shore, waiting for a tide to float her that for her 
will never rise. 
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Tastes differ : — as the view narrows to a kingdom or enrings the world. 
It may be a service to the orient to drive back the Bussian to his snows ; 
or to constitutionalism, to interpose a country between the Despotism of 
!Bu8sia and the Despotism of Germany ; — but it were surely a service to 
man and a duty to God, worthy a guerdon brighter and more glorious than 
demigods or saints have ever won, to cause to pass from the earth for 
ever that nation which stands now, as it has stood for two hundred years 
before, between the right and the wrong, destroying the first by her 
imbecility and her counsels, and promoting the last by her deeds : — ^which 
has cut short the good in its tender growth, when none but seeming 
friendship could have reached it, and has 'stablished evil where all but the 
children of the Puritans had been suspected. 

We have used the birthright of Heaven to consummate the designs of 
HeU. Wherever Gtod has provided an apostle of freedom, toe have found 
a Judas, with kiss and cross, to follow him. We, who profess to follow 
freedom, have done more than the most despotic state in Europe to 
suppress it. 

But the blood-hounds of fate are on our trail. On the trail of the 
triple alliance, — of the helpers of the alliances called Holy. The arm is 
not yet raised that may dash us to death, though the man and the situation 
are being prepared. " The sword is the key of Heaven and of Hell.'* 
Napoleon, in the interests of the human race, and in the suppression of 
England, if the race cannot rise without that, may yet earn, from the 
suffrages of the age and of the future, 

" A name which every wind to heaven would bear, 
Which men to speak, and angels joy to hear." 

There are various ways of destroying politicians and a policy. — 
Destroying them by, and destroying them with, the People. England 
gives to History the name of Cromwell, — the greatest of king-quellers. 
Trance does more, for the Napoleons are nation-quellers. 

There is such a thing in History as the impeachment and the execution 
of countries. Eor a nation the only deadly and unpardonable sin is, to 
tolerate those who do not govern it aright, or to fail to execute justice on 
those who persist in governing it wrong. 
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" High office is like a pyramid; only two sorts of animals reach the top— reptiles 
and eagles.^-^D'ALSMBKBT. 



" The weakening of Austria in Poland, Hungary, Italy, and the Danabe ; of Prussia 
on the Rhine, and in Poland ; of Bnssia in Poland, the Crimea, the Caneasos, and else- 
where ; of England as an European power, and in her character of upholder of Austria, 
the Dynasties, and the Balance; are all and each of them more or less inyolved, at once, 
in the inevitable progress of Europe, in the inexorable justice of history, and in the 
probable boundaries of France— and also in the ambition, and the souvenirs of 
Napoleon.— They are involyed absolutely, or involved as alternatives, with that of the 
destruction of France." 



" Hostilities will be resumed with all the fury of a national war; for we (Sardinians) 
prefer to be ourselves swallowed up in the rain of Italy, if God has so ordained 11^ 
rather than to allow for a longer time that Austrian barbarism," &c.— Babon db 
Pebbon, December 11, 1848. 

An Imbecile that knows how to administer.* 



For every man stricken beneath Sebastopol^ there had risen up 
on his side, in Poland, Hungary, or Italy, ten men, fighting, not for 
ashes and barrenness, but for altar, home, and country. Ten, we say. 
If five had arisen, there were thrice 600,000. If ten, three times a 
million. The multiple in either country of England^s hypocrisy 
French and English living, and Poland, Hungary, and Italy, living^ — 
there might have been. — There are 100,000 French and English dead, 
and forty millions of souls in despair. England, again, has lost more 
troops and lavished more treasure, in paltering with freedom, in 
defying and empowering despotism, in losing opportunities and 
alliances, and in complicating the contradictions of her policy and 
position ; — ^than would have definitively settled Europe, and called up 
three great nations from the dead. 

* There are, in the crushing phrase of the first Kapoleon, " Imbeciles that know 
how to write.'' What of those Imbeciles that know how to administer, against Provi- 
dence and justice]— whose stock in trade is, not syllables to be polished, but souls, 
bodies, countries, systems, generations, to be destroyed. What are they but " Imbeciles 
that know how to administer," ruin] Ruin to their adherents, and ruin, sooner or 
later, to themselves. "" 

That the English system is the Austrian system: that it created and increases now 
our debt, to maintain an impossible balance, which itself has helped, and helps uncon- 
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We have used up 800,000 Russian saragery. — But, to-day, we 
leave Russia in possesion of the great recruiting ground of Poland. 
To-morrow she gets, by our l&ehes, those eighteen million German 
Sclaves. The next day she gets, by the same default, the rest of 
Oermany. — '' Russia exhausted I^^ Yes, we leave Hussia, and if she 
make peace now, we leave her thus. To this end Russia would 
negotiate, whether through Prussia or America, and would promise 
the commerce of the world to the rivals of England, retaining to 
herself that which must give to herself, an increasing preponderance 
over the military power of France. 

The Crimean campaign is good for Napoleon. Bad for England. 
French and English troops have drained away in bootless battle the 
armaments of Poland. Austrian alliances have quenched English 
enthusiasm, and England now is weary and England is content. 
With Russia, recruiting goes hard. With tts, recruiting is voluntary. 
Neither Russia nor Austria can move for aggression in Europe now. 
Nor can England move even thus. The nationalities and Napoleon 
alone are strong. Which of them '' INHERITS** most from England. 



§ 1. 
For thirty years the world was under consideration. For thirty 
years it was rocked in the cradle of peace. Its Despots had time to 
organize the friends of order : to relegate futurity to the status quo 
ante; and to associate in allianceships called holy, and with the 
pious for purposes called *^ peace." Its Diplomats had time to try 

Bciously, to destroy : that it Ls hostile to the true balance^ and irreconcilable therewith : 
that while seeking to be dynastic, it is revolutionary : that it administers againsi right, 
and that it administers ruin : that it is^ and has been fbr ages, antagonistic to the 
spiritual and culminating forces of Europe : — all this is evident from its declarations, 
from its deeds, and from the confessions and accusations of friend and foe, of erery 
grade, and through many years; in fact, it is evident from all the evidence of which the 
case is susceptible. From the time when that dull-witted farmer who happened to be 
king of England, replied to the assassins of Poland, that he had no doubt they were 
right, though he didnH know why ; and to the king of Poland, that he had better go to 
God for intervention, — from the time when the manifesto of Coblentz affirmed Inter- 
vention in its most licentious extreme, and threatened France with martial law and 
massacre, — from the time when the quondam ambassador at St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
and the negotiator of the Brunswick marriage, appeared as a would-be negotiator with 
the republic, and went to France, preceded and followed by secret treaties with her foes 
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experimeuts in nation-quelling and God-quelling, and to treat with 
the Deity on the uti possidetis. They destroyed national life-growths 
and hindered the world-growth, not, as yet, themselves, either 
destroyed or hindered. Thus for sixty years had they their will with 
the body, soul, and spirit, of Europe, completing, '' in the name of 
the most holy and indivisible Trinity,^^ the mechanical equipoise of 
Europe, and the " triumph of the great continental system of Pitt,'^ 
over another system. Thus conned they their maxims, and hoarded 
their wisdom for the day of storms. 

The cradle is exchanged for the tempest, the rocking whereof may 
shake the four comers of Europe. 

The storm has arisen. They would postpone it to the deluge. — 
How? 

They would not have progress. They have got its proxies, — 
earthquakes, convulsions, tornadoes, and storms. They moored the 
Peoples to the thrones : declared movement anarchy ; and affirmed 
the great principle of a dead lock. — With horrible rending jars the 
world-gear goes; each movement a jar ; each jar a crisis ; each crisis 
a revolution. The passions and the powers that cannot circulate 
through Society in thought, or ascend to God in aspiration, are 
found but suppressed volcanoes, — are even now heard rumbliiiig 
beneath, and like earthquajces, smacking their mighty lips und^ all 
tlie despotisms of Europe ! 

Two questions now demand an answer respecting England. 

First. Shall we connect her with those Despotisms ? or. 

Second. Shall we connect her with their opposites ? 

K England becomes connected with the first, she earns destrucr- 

and with the real ultimatum^ which he durst not officially and literally express^ in his 
pocket, — ^to the time when the other day, diplomacy let Austria into quiet possesBion of 
the Principalities, or when, in the matter of the Denmark succession, the opposition 
(whose opinions were allowed by M. de Bluhme to be founded on conserratiye principles) 
having denounced the treaty of May '52 of London, because it approximated Russia to 
their throne, and put it in the emperor's power " to support a claimant which all the 
monarchy would be forced to accept," Lord Clarendon (to Sir H. W. Williams Wynn, 
June 7th, 1863), adhered to Lord Palmerston's good opinion of the measure as "simple, 
safe, and unobjectionable," and afterwards declared publicly that the Emperor Nicholas 
had not brought forward " the slightest undue pretension ! ** 

It is evident also that good and wise ministers have often been hurried on by the 
system to do that which they would not. 

And it is not too much to say, that of this country and this policy, one must destroy 
the other. 

d 2 
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tion. If with the second, honour. This is the old seventeenth 
century way of putting it/ but it is not the true one now* It is not 
enough. The Government of England is connected with Despotism 
—deliberately and systematically, — and has earned destruction for 
itself and for the nation. The people of England are^ part of them, 
connected with it; part have connived and are conniving at it; and 
part have passionately appealed against it^ and solemnly disowned it. 
The question might therefore be put — shall England take np the 
r61e of the first, or the last? But this again will not do. It is not 
enough. This question was asked and answered exactly sixty-three 
years ago, when republican France went down, for that time, before 
the subsidies of England, and the armaments of the Dynasties. — 
The question now is, 

Shall England enact freedom, or be destroyed? 

The question, now, is one and indivisible. (See the chapter on Russia, 
and the second book on " the forces and fixture of Europe, &c.) 
Abstractedly and logically the question was always one. Materially 
and visibly, it is also but one now."*** 

Time, of course, is always in History a doubtfiil element, but it is 
as indilSerent as it is doubtful. The result is absolute, and though 
the wealth of England — its material sediment, survive its honour, the 
destruction is no less complete. 

§2. 

Before long we shall (very ingeniously) have arrayed Freedom and 
B/Ussia against us. But what, you may ask, of that? If Austria 
cannot move to our help, she is at least between the nationalities and 
us, and Russia cannot get at us. Seal her at the Sound of the 
Bosphorus, and what if she does have Germany ? 

Why there is this of it. That if we destroy the nationalities, and 
quench the fires of freedom, France may destroy us. Not politically 
only. Not as an European power only. But she may sweep us clean 
out of our Brigand's nest. Not now. Napoleon will not break faith. 
Nor may it be done next year. But it may next month, if we break 
faith with freedom. Such a complication of events only is necessary, 
as shall put our Government to the test, whether they mean defini- 
* See opinions of all public men quoted in the sequel, as to Poland. 
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tively to uphold freedom or Despotism^ aud as shall put also this 
nation to the test, whether they will permit the one or compel the 
other, — ^whether they will hold with Austria, or hunt with France. 
This done, and it may be done any day, and the whole situation is 
defined. This done, and Europe is filled and flooded with contradic- 
tions declared, and those countries only that have a single purpose 
and policy will be strong or safe. It is the role of Russia to compel 
us to this alternative, and it was Peter^s will that said, " we must 
make use of one for destroying the other.'' 

An alliance with Despotism is a declaration of war against France ^ 
and Napoleon is France. ^^The centre is there. The circumference 
is the world of Europe wherever the race of Europe may be settled." 
— (Burke.) We are at a point (see pp. 246-54, Book II.) when any 
and every movement or attitude of the powers, — however tentative and 
cautious, whether peace, war, concession, or non-concession, — must 
tend to precipitate or to aggravate the crisis which it is the only 
object of the English government to stave off. We have betrayed 
freedom and irritated Despotism, and lavished our troops against a 
fortress where we can affect neither. But the moment we are 
definitively arrayed against freedom, — that moment we have arrayed 
the spiritual forces of Europe against us, — that moment we paralyze 
our own power, for Englishmen will not fight against freedom now ; 
— and we are already isolated from all physical support. 

Would Russia help you? Not exactly. Russia is trying now to 
develop these contradictions. Would Austria, or the Balance? 
What ! Austria help you against Russia, and France, and Poland, 
and Hungary, and Italy? Austria is the test and the tempter of 
England, Would the nationalities help you? They wouldn't do 
anything so ^'disorderly,'' so "revolutionary," as to help the weak 
against the strong. Besides, you are their enemy. Could your great 
middle class help you ? Yes 1 They have proposed, some of them, 
and are ready any day to buy safety of a conqueror and to discoimt 
the future of England in hard cash. Or would they, as Mr. Bright 
says, save the discount by transferring their capital, on a single piece 
of paper, from London to New York ? They have been laughing at 
Poland in the Commons, and referring freedom to its various mur- 
derers for sixty years ; will they fight for it now, — these heroes who 
laugh and connive at the niurder of countries? Would the " Upper 
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Classes/' the upper tea thousand ; or would the Commons help you ? 
I^hey might perhaps move for a Committee to sit upon the question 
twelve months* too late. Who then would help you ? The lower 
classes? The friends of these nations whom you would have des- 
troyed — who felt and would have fought for freedom : who would 
have fought against you, rather than allow freedom to be destroyed. 
Would they help you ? And if they did, where would you be after 
that ? Where would the debt be ? That debt, which is one of the 
triumphs of the great system of Pitt. Where, your mixed constitu- 
tional monarchy, which has compassed and permitted all this? 
Where the Lords and Commons? Would there be any material 
guarantees taken for the future of freedom, by those who are called 
upon to save the friends of Despotism ? 

An universal uprising of the people of England were the only 
resort that in a certain case would avail England, and they are 
precisely the party whose inextinguishable wrath and mortal disgust 
the policy of the Government of England has excited. 

But France cannot come, you say. In saying that you ^ve up 
at once all idea of England going to Prance or intervening at any 
time in Europe. You are ready to abandon Belgium (guaranteed) . 
The Rhine. Savoy. Italy. In fact, Europe. You abandon the 
objects of all European combinations and conquests since the crusades. 
For which Marlborough and Wellington fought, and Pitt system atised, 
— coalising Europe six times in twenty-one years. For which English 
horse marched twice from Calais to the Pyrenees, and for which 
English soldiers in twenty pitched battles, from Tenchebray to 
Waterloo, contended. 

§ 3. 

But we say France can come. (Napoleon and Wellington said 
so.) Without distrusting the faith of Napoleon, there is nothing now 
between us and the possibility of a successful French invasion, save the 
possibility, — unth which we are now toying, — that the English peoples 
may compel their Government to enlist the spiritual forces of freedom 
on their side. Despots fear and hate us for this possibility.''*' Patriots 
begin to denounce us for traitors. The French People care not for 
the war now. The English care not for it : probably that is what the 
* See apostrophe to Lord Palmerston, p. 64, " Diplomacy." 
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English Oovemment wanted to bring about. Bat France is free ; 
and France is an empire-republic. France tends towards her 
^* natural boundary/* which Napoleon pointed out. And Germany is 
between France and that boundary. France tends to the champion- 
ship of freedom. And Germany is between that and France. And 
Germany is the ally of England^ and^ in shorty there are a hundred 
probabilities'^ fixed in the soil^ the aspiraticms^ the tendencies^ and the 
character of France^ irrespectiye of the machinations of Russia and 
the development of progress generally ; which may compel England^ 
after lavishing her troops and her treasure on that Crimean farce^ 
where they think the balance will not be affected^ nor Austria endan- 
gered^ nor freedom aroused or served; to make a real stand for 
freedom^ or to take her place and her fate amongst those despot 
powers already in the eye of the law, of judgment, and of ftiturity, — 
destroyed. An insurrection may do this (the concordat binds Austria 
anew to Rome and Italy, and Napoleon has but to move his troops from 
Borne to cause an insurrection). Anything almost may do it. '^ Im- 
proving acquaintance** with Prussia may do it. An insurrection, more 
or less successful, of one of the nationalities, might rouse the French 
nation like the song of a trumpet, and force Napoleon to enact the 
national tendencies and the national sentiment. — Force him, in being 
faithful to freedom, and in making a virtue of necessity, to put some 
summary alternative to the English cabinet, or to cast off this Anglo- 
Austrian alliance. By consenting to the partition of Poland and the 
aggrandisement of the rivals of France, England in fact conspired 
against France, — ^forced French diplomacy to seek territorial compen- 
sation for herself, and taught French ideas and sympathies to seek for 
the Peoples, restitution, and against the Dynasties and the helpers of 
the Dynasties, revenge. The policy of France is already declared for 
Poland. That of England is active against her. 

These Napoleons will not leave the earth till their work against 
the Dynasties, and against the helpers of Dynasties, be done. 

Will England give up Austria or be destroyed ? If our govern- 
ment will be dragged down by Austria, Napoleon may be forced by 
.the French to do battle at once for himself,t for France, and for 
freedom ; against Austria, and against the helpers of Austria. Thus, 
Austria may provoke a religious crisis and join Russia in order to 

♦ aee Bpok II., pp. 228, 241, 260. t See Book II., pp. 242, 260-3, 
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divide Italy, to destroy Sardinian protestantism^ and to put Napoleon 
in a false position between Protestant and anti- Protestant leagues. 
If a nation ever had a mission, it is France, and this is it. '^ When 
I hear of a nation living without bread, then I will believe that the 
French will exist without glory," said Napoleon I. And the other 
half of this antagonism was expressed in the '^ Declaration sent'^ 
(dated Whitehall, October 29, 1793) ''by his Majesty's command to 
the commanders of his Majesty's fleets and armies employed against 
France, and to his Majesty's ministers employed at foreign courts," 
which proceeds. — 

''This state of things cannot exist in France without involving all 
the surrounding powers in one common danger, without giving them 
the right, without imposing it upon them as a duty, to stop the 
progress of the evil," &c. That was England at the last crisis. 

What if Napoleon, the head of the army, the hierarch of a 
republic, the inheritor of this glory, intends, should determine, or 
were compelled by these French, really to support freedom^ whose 
best chance for sixty years, England, its professed friend, is now again 
doing its best and its worst to dissipate and foreclose for ever? 
Where would be the treachery ? The treachery is in iM>t doing this. 
It is this drifting suicidal policy, half way between despotism and 
freedom, that irritates both and propitiates neither. That imperils 
itself in straining after an impossible balance, and loses Europe in 
trying to save Austria. 

England should do one of three things. Either leave off the war 
at once and remain in an attitude of defence ; or side with Austria 
and Russia, — the holy alliance, — at once and openly, and thus secure, 
for a time, safety ; or side with freedom at once and join the alliance 
of the Peoples. 

§ 4. 

Singularly enough, one of our most needful and stringent duties 
is to show that powers are powers. That there is a meaning in 
history, and a culminating intent developed in the forces of Europe. 
That the forces of Europe are certainly not in its clerks and officials. 
That these can only solicit the powers. — In acting with them, success 
— against them, destruction. — In not acting for them, contempt, 
inanition, and death. As islanders we might be content now with 
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the first declining stcp^ — contempt. As a member of the European 
system : as a mother of colonies^ and a breeder of empires ; as bonds- 
men for Belgium independence^ and other like things, we must act ; 
and actings must succeed^ or destroy ourselves in accordance with 
laws of action. But there are^ who^ in reason^ in fSeiculties, in action, 
and in compassion, less than man, would, in resultancy and power, 
fain be more than God. 

The question is not what Falmerston or any other " clerk of the 
works ^' in Europe intends to do. The question is through what 
sort of a circumbendibus of wrong, evasion, atonement, and ruin, the 
nation may be led, in avoiding right as a choice, and in succumbing 
to it at last, when it returns in judgment as a power. 

The question is whether he will evolve or evaporate the power in 
the nation. — Shall the policy of England develop the power of the 
future, or destroy the future of England ? The question is how the 
rationale of administration comports with the Peoples who advance, 
with the Principles which culminate, and with the wills of the 
hierarchs of the age, who alone, comprehending the whole of the 
present, can project a true policy, and organic the real powers of 
the age into a living unity. The advance from Warsaw to Constan- 
tinople shows what a policy of neutrality really means. To save 
Poland, a wave of the hand. To save Hungary, a remonstrance or 
at most a Demonstration. To save Turkey, four armies, four fleets, 
100,000 dead, and 100 millions of debt. That is English neutrality 
— eighty years of it. 

At our instigation, in France " twelve hundred thousand foreign 
bayonets re-erected a Dynasty, and th£ nation dug its grave!* 

We insulted French freedom, and Napoleon, had he been faithful 
to it, had defied Russia and quenched us.^ If we procrastinate and 
oppose European freedom now, we may force ambition on Napoleon. 
There is no man so positioned for universal empire. He might com^ 
bine against us, Russia, Prussia, Poland, Hungary, Italy, America,^ 
and France, and negatively our own Peoples even, who against the 



* See pp. 88, 51. '' The Balance." 

t We befriend Borne, against which the internal Policy of America is stead&stly 
and wisely directed; and Austria, the abhoired of the West. Bat America knows 
that this English war is not for freedom, and that in her other material interests Bussia 
can outbid us. 
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cause of Freedom would not know how to combat.— But " we might 
have Austria with us I" 

And they think this Napoleon^ — this France^ is a puppet to be 
pulled by strings from Vienna^ or to contradict^ disgrace, stultify^ 
endanger, and destroy itself, — ^himself, because murderers have turned 
idiots, and because idiots tvill commit suicide I 

It comes, then, to this, either that our statesmen expect that such 
things will not happen, that such alternatives are not preparing and 
will not present themselves, which is to expect that universal history 
will now reverse its habitudes ; or that themselves, prepared to betray 
Freedom to Austria, to drift towards Despotism, and to juggle with 
the spirit of this war, they, the faithless, expect Napoleon to follow 
their faithlessness, — against his interest, against freedom, and against 
France, — ^to risk his empire, life, name, glory, traditions, and to 
forego again the natural boundaries of France, in order to get up 
with our amiables a pose plastiqtie of suicide, and to expire iu a 
dilettanti companionship of wrong. 

§5. 

To transfix England on this dilemma — to prepare for her this cross 
of policy — ^is, of course, the whole aim just now of Russia. There is 
no pturticular objection to the Allies spending 50 millions a-year on 
Russian extremities; Russia, at the worst, has only to cast them off a 
claw, which afterwards she can again secrete. This process, and it t* 
the first and tentative stage of the business, has already consumed 
three years. If things go further, tJien to force England to choose. 
If she sides with Freedom and France, to embroil her with Austria, 
also forced into action, and to weaken Austria and England. If she side 
with Austria, to embroil her with France and dissolve the alliance. In 
either case, to weaken Austria. To weaken England. To cause them> 
as Peter said, '* to crush themselves reciprocally.^* To weary the one 
— to exhaust the other. To use up Austria — who cares for her — ^as 
a breakwater against England and France. Thus to prepare Austria 
— '^ Potslaves waiting to be Pansclaves*' — for the Pansclavonic pro- 
paganda. To prepare England to let the nationalities take care of 
themselves, and to leave Europe alone. l%at is the second line of 
defence in the policy of Russia. We near it daily. And then — 
England and Austria, these trifiers and go-betweens, hanng beeu 
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swept off from between the real antagonists^ — ^whcn the stage is clear 
between France and Russia : by developing contradictions^ if any, 
in French policy, — ^by precipitating or withholding events, — by com- 
motion in Spain, — by assassins and commotions in France, — ^by con- 
cordats with Austria, — ^by armaments and strong places in Germany, 
— TO HOLn Poland against Napoleon, and to integrate the circle 
of the Sclaves, with a view finally to Constantinople. Or, failing 
that, TO DIVIDE Europe vnth Napoleon. (Alexander and Napoleon 
again.) Napoleon this time keeping Constantinople — Napoleon 
keeping it, not France — and as an heirloom or resultant use for 
Russia. And as a last resource, when this bribe has failed, to pro-' 
claim to the nationalities their freedom. To use against Napoleon 
the force of the Pansdavonic idea, to throw out the lure of 
liberalism, and to confront the hierarch of the republic as the. 
hierarch of the Sclaves. 

That is the third, the fourth, the fifth, and the last line of defence 
of Russia. 

The first two are being done now. The third was done once, 
and the attempt may be repeated by Alexander against the third 
Napoleon. The fourth was proposed by Alexander, and the accept- 
ance of it would at once develop, in a chaos of ruin, all the contra- 
dictions and antagonisms of men, systems, Peoples, and Principles 
that exist in "Europe. — It would make Prance, even as Austria, a 
partner and a victim of crime. The fifth, the freedom of the nations, 
is the ultimatum of both empires, of Alexander and Napoleon, and it 
is the policy of Providence. It is hard if it be not done. 

And the English Government opposes that. Favouring it, we 
may anticipate Russia, and reverse the process — do it first instead of 
last — and at once seize the strategical result of two centuries. 
. This England must do, or stand aside and make way for those 
who will, and who are worthier. 

Napoleon sees, as well as Russia. Napoleon dominates the situa- 
tion, — ^from the capitol of the world, — ^from the city called eternal, — 
and from the city of the Seine. Napdeon dominates it as the hier- 
arch of France. It is not for a Napoleon to drink the dregs erf the 
chalice which Pitt compelled to the France of ^89. There is such a 
thing as retribution in History. 
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The question is, — ^whether England will enact freedom oe destroy 

HEESELF ? 



The only way for England to be strong is to be true.. The only 
way for England to be safe is, to clothe herself with the natural forces 
which the situation gives her. We have defied Russia, the only- 
counterpoise to France in Europe. Shall we defy freedom, and thus 
endow Russia with empire over the Sclaves ? (Note, see p. 235, 2nd 
Book.) Shall we thus denude ourselves of strength, and array the 
world against us, by relegating the physical forces of Europe to 
Russia, and by compelling the spiritual forces of Europe to France ? 

The " running sore" in the Crimea may be preparing the '^ sick 
man^^ in the north for many things, whether on the Danube, in 
Poland, or Italy, or the Mediterranean. 

It was nothing but Constantinople that prevented the first Napo- 
leon and the first Alexander from dividing the world between them. 
Napoleon is there now. But situations return and opportunities 
vanish, and those who see and seize them possess the age. 

Napoleon's sojourn in England, not as a guest of royalty, but as 
one of the people, wonderfdlly empowers him to comprehend, to 
respect, to propitiate, free institutions and freedom. It also showed 
him when and how to strike at England, if England and freedom fall 
out. He knows the land, its strength, and its nakedness. 

As an easy instance of the present provisional, or rather precarious, 
relations of the great powers of Europe — ^the Allies intimated to 
Austria that there would be no attempt to oust Austria from Italy. 
But how do they know ? All are agreed that Italy cannot remain as 
it is, and our representative at Turin (Hon. R. Abercromby — Sept. 
20th) wrote in '48 to Lord Palmerston :— ^'No real pacification of 
Italy wiU be eflfected, unless large and comprehensive concessions are 
made in favour of the principle of Italian nationality ; and it is 
equally certain that Sardinia cannot become, with honour or safety 
to herself, a party in any peace by which that principle is sacrificed.'' 
A successful revolt comes there. Can Sardinia (whom may Heaven 
preserve from the Anglo- Austrian taint) be neutral ? And the 
Italian legion, what becomes of that? — and the French garrison 
in Rome? Somebody must have Italy. Shall Sardinia? How, 
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then^ about our ally Austria and our promises to her? Shall Italy? 
Then we are an ally of a republic^ or a constitution, that is in arms 
against our ally. Shall France ? We couldn't prevent her if she 
willed it. England possesses not the confidence of Italy. In '48 
she thought, or professed to think, that Italy could expel the Aus- 
trians without French help. In '49, when a word had been effectual, 
she withheld that word, though four foreign armies were murdering 
the Republic of Borne. She has betrayed freedom at either end of 
that Peninsula, and could not form a party. 

In these cases, as in others, the choice has been for us between 
freedom and Austria, and is changing into the alternatiye, for others 
against us, oi freedom or England, 

§ 6. 

In all these cases, as in others, it rests with the mero motu of 
Napoleon and France to raise Italy for freedom, or tp incorporate 
Savoy and the Rhine-frontier as a natural boundary ; and the das- 
tardly policy of England will have tied her to neutrality in her own 
tape. 

The Hungarian campaign conducted by Russia, Austria, Georgey, 
the Peace Society, and Palmerston, destroyed the power of Austria 
and the mechanical balance of Europe. 

When Sardinia and Austria declare war, for war is really between 
them now,* England must choose between Italy and Austria. Be- 
tween Italy, France, and Freedom, and Austria. If for the latter; 
without support from within, without support from America, and 
with Russia, if not in arms against us, an armed neutrality, holding 
Scandinavia and Turkey in check, moving Prussia against us if we 

* For those who like something official, we transcribe the foUowing from the Italian 
State Papers. It disooYera the nltimatom of each power, and demonstrates their essential 
antagonisms : — 

" To concede that demand (Lombardy) would ruin Austria, as it would be a prelude 
to other demands, it would be better for Austria to perieh with arms in hand than to 
admit it.'' — (Prince Felix Schwartzenbuxg to Viscount Ponsonby, September 26, 1848, 
at Vienna.) 

On the other hand : — 

" HostUities will be resumed with all the fury of a national war ; for we prefer to 
le ourselves swaUoioed up in t^e ruin of Italy, if God has so ordained it, rather than 
to allow for a longer time that Austrian barbarism/' &c.— (Baron de Perron, December 
11, 1848.) 
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side with Fjf ance^ and developing the contifadiotions of our policy and 
of our situation, whether we aide with France or against her. 

Eligland must give up Austria or be destroyed. There are many 
arrangements in Europe which it would be in the power of the Czar 
to effectuate, and which would secure to any sovereign^ not in earnest 
or not compelled to be true to freedom; all that a territc»rial ambition 
could hope for. Such is the bait. The quid pro quo would be simply 
giving up England. A mere negative act. — ^A relief. — ^A scratch of 
the pen. If then any potentate be not sincere for jfreedom, then 
there are bribes for him which England cannot xnatch. If he be 
sincere, he cannot long Bfit with oligarchic England. 

Whether Napoleon be sincere or not becomes then a metaphysical 
question. We believe he is and must be. For he is Napoleon, and 
he is Prance. 

But the action on us is the same either way. 



The policy of England does not depend on Palmerston, though he 
be the most antiquated, capable, and known organ of it. It depends 
not on any minister of ordinary calibre. It belongs not to an opinion 
nor to a party, but to an epoch. It is the organised expression of 
that system of thought wherewith the oligarchy of England has 
moulded the politics of Europe. Of this system of policy the chief 
features for eighty years have been narrowness, materialism, and 
atheism. Narrowness of intellectual range. Materialism — ^taking 
the forces of nations to be their armaments or war establishments. 
Atheism — dismissing from all its calculations the moral of History, 
the progress of the race, and the forces of individual genius, of ideas, 
of religion, and of God. 

An individual mediocrity of the English Cabinet can no more go 
against this system than a Russian Csar catL go against kie system .'^ 
It were as rational to expect a liberal and a feeble Pope to digest 
and thrive upon ^^the chooolate of the Jesuits." 

* Let us here say once for all, though it be of veiy little consequence in reasoning, 
that we do not make the mistake of construing bad intention from disastrous action. 
Political crimes most commonly spring from political expediency, which almost certainly 
graduates into poUtic&l crime. And the most frequent and fatal agents in faults and 
failures of all kinds^ arc precisely those men of facile and flaccid mould who are void of 
o«y purpose whatsoever. 

There arc only two successful administrators of large interests-^onmipoteace aad 
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As long as this clique is politically unextirpatedj it were useless 
to proffer any new modification of existing diplomatic forms. It is 
the spirit that gireth life^ and the spirit of the Cabinet is not the 
spirit of England. We have got to destroy before we can create^ 
We have got to organise a national opinicm. But it were immediately 
possible^ without undue publicity, to impose some checks on the privy 
profligacy of politicians, and some system of ''visitation'^ for those 
diplomatic hells where, from epoch to epoch, instalments and oppor- 
tunities for freedom are lost, great principles compounded, and the 
bodies and souls of countries clandestinely destroyed. 

§7 

Again, intervention ought to be a moral act, and no great war 
can be waged weU unless the heart and the soul of a people wage it. 
Nor can you have a holy war — a war prompted by the sympathies 
and sustained by the passions of a nation — imless the cause is right, 
and knjown to be right. Secret diplomacy, then, is only a shield and 
excuse for spoiling good wars, and for carrying on bad wars in a 
weak way ; for intervening against the will of the nation, or for not 
intervening until the golden opportunity has fled, and it is too late 
to mitigate or forego the contest. 

You can have neither just intervention^ nor a true balance, nor 
honest international diplomatic intercourse, nor a safe peace, nor any 
guarantee for order and repose, as long as there is lodged in the 
hands of this irresponsible clique of officials the unconstitutional 
power <rf clandestinely committing the country to wars, — or to treaties, 
pacifications, or neutralities, — useless now, and which will necessitate 
wars in the future. 

According to the weakest and mildest policy that can be called 

justice. Genius without justice can but put oft the settlement agaiiurt itself, and 
aggravate the final ruin. Witness Napoleon I. As opewttons widen, falsehood becomes 
iLot more faUe, bat more apparent. When operations become universalised, not only is 
the ialsity extirpated, but its magnitude annihilates also the system demi-corpsed 
therewith. Mere "goodyness" without the grandeur of ind<»aitable modcal pntpoeeis 
as disasiroos to Statesmen aad to States, as are the most infernal machinations of pre- 
determined maUce. 

Milton says that such " is but a blank virtue, fugitive and cloistered," and unpraise- 
worthy ; atid Oarlyle will have it that the Dunce is the only absolutely fiital personage. 
--The European deeds of English Statesmen say the same. 
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rational^ it behoTes tbe English Cabinet^ at the mortal peril of Eng- 
land (not at their own^ for they run no risk)^ to mitigate by early and 
hasty instalments the final som of that account irhich England and 
the dynasties will have to render np to the peoples. To do this^ 
despite the coldness^ the remonstrances^ the demonstrations of Aus- 
tria. To do it with desperate resolve and in fearful haste is the only 
remaining wisdom of the statesmen of England. For the tram^ of 
the peoples is behind them. The Peoples ! — 300 millions of them — 
who advance. 

Despots tried^ we have said^ to suppress thought : the statui quo 
of Europe is the result. ''Those grand thoughts^ the muzzles of 
lions^ the curbs of peoples^'^ they cast down and broke in pieces. 
The lions couch now in their lairs uncurbed^ and Europe is the den 
in which despots find themselves face to face with the peoples^ 
muzzleless^ rampant^ and roaring. They attacked human nature^ 
and this is the results 

English statesmen commit a similar error. They want both to 
wear the muzzle. They would hamper fireedom^ moderate despotism^ 
and '' balance '* both. A swift repentance^ or a similar fate awaits 
them. They have descended into the den, and are drawn into the 
struggle. They would put the muzzle on Russia without taking it 
oflF the Peoples. They would succeed against Despotism^ without 
enlisting the aspirations or awakening the passions of Freedom. 
They want to bisect human nature : to accomplish a bifurcation of 
Humanity : to use half, and ignore half. To buy the body and buiy 
the soul — as though nations were but concubines for diplomats. 
They suppressed it altogether as long as they could, because their 
Idches in policy and the system of the balance have made tJiem 
accomplices with Despotism. 

They must now either turn the muzzles into halters, or take them 
off and turn the lions on their gaolers. The first were to destroy the 
English nation ; the last were to destroy themselves as politicians ; 
to destroy Austria and the balance, as well as the aggressive power of 
Russia, and the existence of Rome. This is the alternative. They 
therefore enunciate and maintain tbe great principle of the muzzle : 
ignore the forces of freedom: jeopardize the future of England, and 
postpone the future of the world. They fear freedom more than 
Russia. They are drinking the dregs of the chalice which Pitt com- 
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pelled to the lips of the nations. They are enjoying the latest 
^' triumph of his great system." 

§8. 

Of integers in Europe, there is but one that can bind it to an unity, 
and that is the one which we mock at and repudiate. We have 
mortally defied Russia, — ^to complete the policy we defy her antago- 
nist. Because we fear one, we defy both. Principle and Russia will 
be soon s^ainst us, and the muzzle slipped into the halter so on tt« / 
" Nation is a moral essence.^' — (Burke). How much more a con- 
tinent. The spiritual forces in Europe can alone enact Europe; — 
they will enact it, or depose us. The fires of freedom would weld 
the Peoples into one, and place the swords of the nationalities in the 
armoury of England. We reject them. So much the worse for us. 
We cannot settle the Principalities, nor protect Turkey, nor even 
allow her to protect herself, without interposing and re-erecting a 
substantive independent Poland. The forces of freedom are the only 
unity, material and spiritual, in Europe. They are with us or against 
us, rather we must be with them, or against ourselves. For us, in 
affection and co-action. Against us, in reaction, disappointment, 
retrogression, retribution, and revenge, 

''The point where the rights of men in Hungary, Italy, and 
Poland, can best be secured through the agency of Russia, is the 
point where they become identified with Russia, and that is the point 
where Pansclavonism becomes a principle and a power more than 
mortal. Thereafter the principle sides with Russia.'* [See second 
Book.] 

We approach that point, yet not only do we refuse to close the 
possibility against Russia; we keep it resolutely, sedulously, open for 
her. 

But a Policy which would strangle an Empire, instead of attacking 
an army, or using the natural alliances, and doing the natural duties 
of the situation ; which starves the weak with the strong, the civilian 
and the soldier, those well affected towards the allies, as well as those 
in arms against them; is as far removed from Humanity as it is 
from principle, and as it will prove to be from Policy or safety, either 
to England or to France. 

We may drive our commerce into American or Prussian channels, 

e 
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distribute our profits amongst less favoured nations, and teach them 
where to buy and how to make ; but we cannot hermetically seal one- 
seventh of the surface of the Globe. — Witness, for instance, the trans- 
actions along Busso-American firontiers now. 

And every year that we pursue this tentative blockading system 
in the two seas, Russia also pursues her tentative policy between 
them : and pushes on with zeal, subtlety, and desperation, her Scla- 
vonic propaganda (nineteen millions of Sclaves in Germany) into the 
entrails of Europe. A poUcy which must ultimately reinstate hei 
losses, fill her ranks, integrate her territory, give her the two keys of 
her house, and possess her as a consequence, of the Greek and Scan- 
dinavian marine. 

Now, at the Sound and the Bosphorus, Russia can't come out,— 
then we could not get in. 

How talk we of '^ exhausting ** Russia, when we secure for her in 
the north, in the south, and in the centre, for land or for sea, sucli 
recruiting grounds as these I 

Already, since the last movement of the Poles, have we given to 
Russia twenty- five out of thirty of those years that go to sweep off a 
generation. The last legacy of that Poland to England, to France, 
to Freedom, and to the Balance, was her emigration^ and we have 
nearly squandered it. 

It is the great principle of the muzzle. The great principle of 
the dead lock. The great principle of non-intervention, appfe^ 
against freedom and for Despots. It is to flout before the Heavens 
the false balance of a material equipoise. To defy the spiritual forces 
of Europe by a policy of negation, suppression, and betrayal. To 
defy despotism in the name of expediency. To defy freedom af^ 
Russia, and that in the name of Austria, and by means of the State- 
craft of England. To stop the leaven of Pansclavism which leavens 
Europe like a lump, — not by quickening immortality in her soul,— 
but by marshalling against Russia the material sediment of powers 
departed, — and by voiding out on her borders that political abomi- 
nation called Austria. — The excrement of ten ^ons of crime ! ! ! 



Is it unnatural, then, —seeing the impotence of the names we 
choose to conjure with, and the real gravity of the position— i« ^^ 
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-annatural that as each English statesman sounds the crisis and 
fathoms the situation^ man after man of them should shrink back 
appalled ? and that in the Commons of England we hear the unwonted 
rlietoric of fear ? They begin to see ! Speculation glimmers. They 
dare not recommend a true policy, though they see and say that 
" Russia will beat you '^ without it. The best sees first, and retires 
first confounded. Every statesman, not utterly reckless, must be 
appalled, for unless the policy be rectified, '^ the vigorous prosecution 
of the war " is only a vigorous prosecution of ruin, and " adminis- 
trative reform '* is but the sharpening of the sword for suicide. And 
the tentative system is equally ruin. We are in a war in which the 
vigorous prosecution of a right policy, or ruin, is the alternative. — 
And no English statesman is prepared for the first. Appalling, 
certainly, for England. As for Europe, it must, and can, look else- 
where. Our statesmen believe, because they see. — They believe and 
tremble. It is all natural. They have stumbled over one of the 
conclusions of Providence. They rejected it as choice — ^it comes to 
them as destiny. It is the result of crimes forgotten and virtues 
unaccomplished that confounds them. It is this apparition of 

Principle, 

" Rising as tho' for ever it would rise," 

that curdles up their blood. 

For what is it they see there, in space, that transfixes them ? 
What but the end of eighty years of world-juggling. What but the 
eyes of the '' witnesses glaring on them from the abyss.^' What but 
the shades of ''nationalities," which the idiotcy of Statecraft had 
swept, forsooth, to death ! " waving their shrouds and ransacking 
their sepulchres for a sword." The troubles they shuflSed oflF are 
come back like a flood. The dreadful fiend that tempted the traitor 
and dogged the footsteps of the fool, has at last o'erleaped and con- 
fronted him, saying, " now for the forfeit, for this is the end of thee,'* 

They slept — these grooms of Russia, — and the murdress gilded 
their faces with the blood of nations withal. The sun of freedom 
arises : darkness dissipates : men see. — They wake — these grooms of 
Russia. The blood is congealed on their faces. All men point at 
thera. They start, and stare, and mutiny, — and their mistress, 
Russia, and with her, Destiny, — ^hisses at them across Europe, 

^ ^ ^ sleep no more! 

e 2 
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— ^It is over the pit of Acheron they are met in the morning, to 
know their destiny. 

This country has been goTcmed (Canning excepted) for eighty 
years by " Imbeciles that know how to administer/' against Provi- 
dence^ and now the consequences appear in the confusion of the 
Politicians and the destruction of the Policy. — Providence dictates to 
England the term of being the instrument of change^ or the victim of 
continuance. 

Poland^ long a standing joke in the Commons^ has at last become, 
" amidst considerable laughter ** (from another place,) " a standing 
menace '* to England. 

The Policy of suppression and negation wanes. That of enB^t- 
ment begins. The great principle of a dead lock is dead. The cycle 
of retribution returns at last. Principles announce and declare 
themselves. And as the marionettes of history are marshalled again 
on the stage of Europe, as the wires are adjusted behind them, and as 
the prompter prepares to breathe that the puppets may squeak. — The 
God! shakes the vesture of events, and Lo ! from behind their boards, 
and paint, and properties, and pretences, there stalks forth to meet 
them, — not a walking gentleman of Statecraft, nor a poor histrio of 
administration, but the avenging angel of freedom with bare drawn 
blade. 

That is the apparition, and that the foe, now. Well are the 
histrios startled. It is no longer a comedy stolen and translated 
from the German ; nor a farce to be played out with swords of 
regulation pasteboard ; nor a situation, exactly, for the painted stage- 
grin of the harlequin. 

As in all real crises, England must use now the real power that 
is in her, and that is on her side, or be destroyed. 

§9. 

Last year we were amongst the indicatives, — we are now in the 
category of imperatives. The question now is whether there be m 
the heart of England anything imperative enough to abash the 
abortions within her, and to confront the height of her destiny 
without. 

It was all very well, eighteen months ago, to talk about tempt*- 
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tions and atonements. To appeal against fools and cowards about 
political combinations^ dynastic arrangements^ and diplomatic com- 
plications : or to warn cowards and fools^ against private perrersions 
of rights against the wilful murders of diplomats^ or the permissive 
murders of peace. It was a daty^ doubtless^ to expose any man, who, 
''meek and much a liar/' should pronounce non-intervention for 
right to be a great principle^ and a great charity^ at a time when 
" nationality after nationality had been quenched by a hellish inter- 
vention for wrong." The choice then lay with the government. It 
now devolves on the People ; for all these things have been permitted 
or attempted^ nor is it intended to reverse them. 

The question^ then, was whether England would betray or succour 
freedom. The question now is whether England and Napoleon will 
enact freedom in time to save themselves. 

The question now is, — ^Whether that policy which has paralyzed 
the power of England and chartered the libertines of the world shall 
be complemented or extirpated ? 

The question now is, — Whether this suicide shall be consummated, 
and this *' folly, unparalleled in time,'* perpetuated ? Shall states- 
inen continue to bind England up for offence and defence, in com- 
plicity and fate, with the stricken despotisms of Europe? Shall 
they be allowed to pit her in everlasting antagonism with all that is 
generous, and noble, and chivalrous, and progressive in our own 
country, and in constitutional monarchies, and free republics 
throughout the world? 

It may be strange to talk about greatness and England now, 
for we have lived on our pedigree for 200 years *, yet is it faith in 
great principles which will lead us to greatness, or is it faithlessness 
and a false expediency that will beguile us to our fate ? 

AH things announce the return of that problem which England 
confounded for France and the world sixty years ago. We have got 
to solve that problem now with France : with the situation aggra- 
vated on all sides : with Russia empowered by ourselves : with free- 
dom strong in immortality : and by the side of the heir of him who 
conquered Europe with the forces of freedom, and who was conquered 
Vthem when he deserted them. In '92 this problem had been 
solved for us by France. We prevented that.* It might since then 
* See Chapter on the Balanoe. 
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have been solved in detail and by instalments several times without 
ns. But we connived against it, or stifled freedom, by assuring des- 
pots of our neutrality. It must be solved now with us, and by us: 
we must connive at it, or it will be solved against us ; and one of the 
items in the solution, and one of the necessities of progress, will be 
the destruction of England. — ^This is according to historical ana- 
logues ; according to the demonstrable logic of events : according to 
justice, and Providence, and necessity: according to Russia, and 
Prance, and the nationalities ; and to the actual commeTicement of the 
process. England can be conquered, for the English now are slaves. 

The policy of which we complain is the policy of the tyro or the 
policy of the traitor. What matter which? England has got to 
reverse it. It seeks strength in alliances with Governments, bank- 
rupt, perjured, impotent, and infamous. It let down England to the 
tone of a second-rate power, damaged her moral ascendancy through- 
out Asia, has made her alliance with Turkey a snare and a byeword, 
has benefited Austria, and cared for nothing but the balance. It has 
taught the world the meaning of her moral influence, and has, as 
yet, after thirty years of card-shuflBing and thirty months of battle- 
brawling, taught the world nothing as to the real meaning of Eng- 
land in foreign aflPairs, save that, while on every forum she vaunts 
her virtue, she prostitutes it in every political market to Austrian 
uses ! 

She tempers tenderly the wind of opinion to the shorn lambs of 
Despotism, and while making wide her phylacteries for Freedom, and 
hiding with them the gulf towards which England advances, has con- 
trived at each hopeful crisis to snatch, until now, from the lips of 
the suppliant nations, " the ripe fruit of their deliverance.'* 



We are a great and a religious nation : our sins are gigantic, but 
so are our prayers, for we keep on hand an assortment of at least two 
infallible and hostile hierarchies, each of mighty praying power. 
Our prayers go up like morning incense^ and our deeds go down m 
curses, like nightly Hell-dew, on our victims throughout Europe. The 
sins of omission of this country have done more harm to the world 
than all the blasphemies and excesses of France, all the slaveholding 
of America;^ and all the theism and mythmongering of GermaQy* 
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There are only two systems that surpass us iu sinning or excel us in 
prayings — ^the systems of Russia and Bome^ — and we have assisted 
and subsidied them both for 200 years. 

We are a great and a religious nation. We are a moral nation ; 
as all the victims of oppression in Europe have cause to know. 

But could not we^ who have established religion and suppressed 
justice in so many countries, whose public philanthropy propagates 
theology, and whose secret diplomacy propagates despotism, — could 
not we withdraw our eyes from beholding exclusively the ends of the 
earth and fix them on the horizon of Europe, even on the hands of 
diplomats, to see that they entail not, by a pen-stroke, on mankind 
in this continent, wrongs which it would mortgage an eternity of 
missions to cancel or redeem ! — Or, would this be narrow-minded ? 

We ask, — Has this country, with its civilisation, its freedom of 
press and speech, its Parliaments, its constitution, and its religion ; 
has it force and morality enough in it, not to declare as a nation for 
freedom, but to prevent its Government from using the nation 
against freedom ? The question is, — Has England force or morality 
enough for this ? — and the answer is, that probably she has not. 

The answer is, that England has not yet reached that point and 
power of citizenship, where men, as meriy associate and perform* 
England, save when under immediate physical pressure, has little 
force other than of inertiae. Englishmen have not the faculty of 
associating without some factitious bond of unity, of rank, or money* 
They cannot coalesce as men, — as substantive, integral, individual, 
powers. 

Season by season we provide means against Bussian fortresses, 
which each season before had been eflfcctive. We spend a chronic 
10 million a-year on our fleets, instead of inviting from their repose 
and inaction, or even securing for them a fair trial, the tremendous 
armaments of a Dundonald. 

The answer is, moreov^, that the English Government— save 
when a Canning governs— e?fl«»f?/ be great uniess it have greatness 
forced upon it, and thus do the vis inertise of the People, and the 
routine of oflSce, work together for evil. 
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§ 10. 



This is a free, and a great, and a constitutional, and a represen- 
tative country, and it is accordingly the indiflFerence, the ignorance, 
and the heartlessness of " the great middle class of England/' that 
our representatives in Parliament have for the most part for 80 years 
" represented/' 

They couldn't represent what does not exist. It would not be 
constitutional, if it were possible. 

To complain of the acts of a representative is to reprobate the 
character of his constituents. 

And the last must be reversed first, or the appeal must be made 
against them both to those others in the nation who know and feel 
and would do better, or to those others without the nation who can 
and will overrule and overawe them. 

Who returns our representatives ? " The great middle class of 
England/' The fact is the indictment and the verdict. It is, then, 
"the great middle class of England" that has murdered freedom, 
destroyed races, postponed progress, empowered Russia, and empas- 
sioned revolution. That has seen the death-struggle of nations, and 
bid them despair ; that has been, and is, through all, guilty of brutal 
indiflFerence to freedom, and of idiotic connivance at despotism. It 
has done it by proxy ; it may have done it ignorantly, but it has done 
it none the less. 

They are not, of course, their brother's keeper ; but there is one 
who keeps them both ; and by Him, omnipotently, if they get no 
instalments for freedom now, for the sixth time within 80 years, 
will the bloody brand of murder have been stamped upon their brow. 

But their time for wandering is not come yet. Russia has 
acknowledged " their reserve and prudence." A swift repentance, — 

or 

<' Blood boliered JRuaeia Bmiles on them 
And pointA at theni for hefa.'' 



And what does our policy to-day, in Europe, and what say we to 
it, now? Are we using the situation privately, now, to get, by 
diplomacy^ some or any instalment, foretaste^ or security, for the 
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rights — the undenied^ and undeniable^ and constitutional, and 
natural rights, — of any one of the suffering nations of this continent. 
Does or can any man believe that our statesmen are doing this, or 
will? Would it not be a farce, an affectation, and a violence to 
recent history, to affect to believe it? Can the hand that six years 
ago so willingly consigned constitutional Hungary to despair, be 
expected or hope to fledge the protocols of freedom, or allowed to 
settle for it or for others the draft of better arrangements in the 
future? No ! those powers, principles, and countries, must triumph, 
and to ignore them is only to widen the struggle, to exasperate the 
contest, and to embroil the world ; but that triumph is not likely to 
be partaken by the statesmen of England. 

They look round the horizon of Europe and say to Russia, we 
are afraid we shall be obliged to fight you; and then, — ^heigh-ho! 
about the balance. — ^To Turkey, we hope we havn't hurt you. — To 
Rome, leave us alone and we will leave you alone. — ^To Scandinavia, 
be kind enough to repay our neutrality and desertion with a suicidal 
friendship. — To Prance, do not urge us too fast ; you must have the 
Rhine at last. — ^And to Austria, and of the Principalities, "Why, 
there is our dear brother, Francis- Joseph, and he is either in them 
or out of them ! '* 

The appeal fr*om and against all this lies from the constituencies 
of England asleep to the constituencies of England awakened, — then 
to the disciplined reason of the higher classes, and the undebauched 
instincts of the lower, — then in Europe, to the peoples and Napoleon, 
and against the future of England, who will have proved herself 
inveterately obstructive to mankind and useless in the world. 

It is idle to say you cannot appeal. You can be destroyed. Other 
iiations have not been able to appeal, and have got their mittimus 
to destruction without. And history proves that those nations that 
have never been able to appeal against being made the medium of 
injustice, can at least, for the benefit of humanity, be destroyed,. 
and have at last been destroyed, without appeal. 

For England, it remains to see whether her constituencies are 
awakened, or whether the disciplined reason, and noble instincts, 
of some amongst her, will suffice to impel her in the right path. 

Poland is the road to Constantinople. Constantinople is the 
Yoad to Poland. Either leads to Paris, and both to India. The 
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Caucasus, also^ is but a back door to Constantinople. " We will 
march (Moscow Gazette) ''by Constantinople on Paris :'^ nor is it a 
boast, that they would then dictate " peace to the proud Islanders 
under the walls of Calcutta/' 

Austria (and Anglo-Austria) gives passports to Russia and with- 
holds them irom " the powers/' She occupies for Russia the road to 
Constantinople, and holds against us the road to Poland. 



§ 11. 

Fortunately for the world there is yet a Prance and a Napoleon.* 
But, in England, who is there worthy to wield even her, or to stand 
beside her ally in the contest which cannot now be evaded ? Napoleon 
believes. — ^And a man who has got a Faith in him, has got in him a 
Devil or a God ! — Let nothing mortal that has not this, care to cope 
with it. The situation is tremendous. The results of the rottenness 
of England's several systems, of Intervention, the Balance, Diplo- 
macy, &c. (as discussed in their several chapters hereafter) seem 
suddenly to be developed and concentrated. To the mediocre, or 
the crafty, it would certes be maddening, and well may such stagger, 
as they have staggered, from the scene. Nor will it suit exactly 
"an Imbecile who knows how to administer" against providence 
and right. All such in vain '' bend up each corporal agent to the 
terrible feat." 

It is no less a thing than to reverse and undo and destroy, with 
the aid of France, the system which we subsidied and captained 
Europe to establish against her. 

It is no less a thing, than to wield the sword of the spirit of 
Europe, against the anatomies of its material Despotisms. 

There is one man in Europe able and positioned to wield this 
sword, and who may prove worthy to open the book of the fates of 
its future. He who inherits the last epoch. Who inherits the name 
and glories of its chief. Who knows well the causes of his, and of 
its, failure, and will not repeat them. — He who announced to the 
Poles and to the world his wish,— "TO CONTINUE THE WORK 
COMMENCED BY HIM WHOSE HEIR I AM." 

* See Book IL 
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If Napoleon does not this — there is another system at the 
opposite end of Europe — ^his antagonist.'^ At that point above and 
hereinaffcer mentioned^t where the rights of men are best served by 
Eussia^ — tJiere will the hopes of freedom turn to Russia^ and Pan- 
sclavonism will then become a principle and a power more than 
mortal. Poland and Bussia one^ and Russia is invincible^ and Russia 
is Europe. It is this pointy in the fulness of the folly of the West 
and in the fulness of time for fate, — it is this point which Russia is 
watting for the allies to pass. Till then, Russia must wait. Destiny 
and necessity so will it. AFTER THEN, RUSSIA WINS. 
Napoleon and Russia see this, as none others see it. They watch 
one another across Europe. The move is with Napoleon. Behind 
him revolution. Before him, Russia and the Dynasties.^ Russia 
waits. Must wait. It is for Napoleon to act. It is for Napoleon 
to win. 



* A convention stgned at St Petersburg by the French unbaaaador on the 5th 
January, 1810, contained amongst its principal stipulations the following : — " Ist. Le 
royaume de Pologne ne sera jamais r^tabli." 

This was immediately ratified by Alexander, and sent to Napoleon for his ratification. 
ffe refused to sign it.— See p. 177, v. 18. De Garden. — Pohtnd is essential to France. 

t See Book II. 

t [Providing always for those who prefer that which is diplomatic to that which is 
human, we quote the following, to show that these essential antagonisms are fully appre- 
ciated by the Dynasties, as well as by Napoleon and the Peoples : — 

" That the power exercised by Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte is a de facto power, 
which cannot even be supported upon the pretended right of the Emperor Napoleon, 
inasmuch as the latter, by the first article of the Treaty of Fontainbleau, has by his own 
free wiU, for himself, his successors, and descendants, as well as in the name of all the 
members of his family, renounced all right and pretension to the government of France, 
the kingdom of Italy, or any other country wJiatsoever, 

** That, above all, the origin of the actual power of the President of the French 
Bepublic is the negation of the principle of hereditary monarchy. 

" In the event of Prince Louis Buonaparte being elected by universal sufl&age Emperor 
for life, the Powers will not recognise, &c, till they have obtained from him an engage- 
ment, firstly, to respect existing treaties; secondly, to seek no territorial aggrandise- 
ment; and thirdly, to renounce all pretension to thefoundaUon of a dynasty" &c. &c. 

It is in reference to these demands, and not in any other light, that the mot, 
"L^empire c'est la paix," or, latterly, " C'est toujours la paix,*' is to be read.] 

Extractafrom the ireaJby qf May, 1852, between Buwia, Austria, and Prussia, 
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" Uigh office is like a Pyramid ; only two sorts of animals reach the top :— reptiles 
and eagles.*'— D'Alkmbbbt. 

" They look round the horizon of Europe, and say to Russia, ' we are afraid we shall 
be obliged to fight you, and then — heigh-ho ! about the balance ;' — to Turkey, 'we hope 
we haven't hurt you;' — to Home, 'leave us alone and we will leave you alone ; ' — to 
Scandinavia {iVH forced to say the contrary) ' be kind enough to repay our neutrality and 
desertion with a suicidal friendship;' — to Prussia, 'haven't we two managed to keep 
Poland down nicely ;' — to France, ' do not urge us too fast; you mutt have the Rhine at 
last;' — and to Europe, and of the Principalities, 'why, there is our dear brother, 
Francis-Joseph ! and he is either tn^em or out of them.' " — ANaLO-AusiBiAKA. 



" Forty years have carried on the problem towards its solution, and Destiny even- 
handed has returned another Napoleon on the scene; and there is Napoleok, and 
France, and Russia. What is there else 1 — The future and the past belong to one 
organic whole of History in which Providence develops its designs. The laws are the 
same now as then. The situation is similar but aggravated. Whither tends the 
solution 1" 

" An Imbecile that knows how to write." — Napoleon I.* 



The first task for England now is, to destroy, as sach, those statesmen 
who bold that the Austro-Busso -Prussian felony ought to be compounded 
or compensated, and who would thereby destroy the Anglo-Prench alliance. 
Who, to maintain the first, must ultimately place England between Napo- 
leon and Poland, and in maintaining the second, really approximate Russia 
to Constantinople, and necessitate now the dismemberment of Turkey to 

* It is perhaps worth while, at the threshold, to reduce into certainty in several 
minor particulars the manner in which the author would meet his readers, and the 
attitude. which he would assume towards his subject. 

First. He has endeavoured, where the subject admits, to express his opinions with 
clearness, and with absolute decision (for indecision has no business in print), so that 
their value—as it is -may be at once apparent. That if his words be true, the natural 
omnipotence of truth may " take it by sovereignty of nature," and may not be ham- 
pered by base adhesions of verbiage, or those uncertainties and provisoes of speech, 
which are the natural resort of incompetency and cowardice. That if false, swift 
exposure may wait upon them : for a falsehood, like all other things, be it but clearly 
enough writ, expresses always what it is. One thing is sure, that whatever may be 
thought of the political creed herein expressed, — of its timesomeness, its tardiness, or 
its prematurity, our worship is true, and also looks truer daily. Our gods, at least, are 
not of that multitudinous and fetish crew, swept ever by the advancing manhood of the 
fature, into the limbo of the, politically, lost. 

Second. As to the duty of telling the whole truth. This is a branch of morals much 
neglected. Strange as it may seem to some, we don't affect lying ; not even the negative 
form of it; not even those amiable little fauxpas with verity, which will vouch States- 
manship for bankrupts of sense, because their sect or their forefathers have been capitalists 
of virtue. The loss of principle cannot be a small one : nor can we accept for Iftches in 
politics, the excuse for a lapse from virtue offered by the prude, that the result of it was 
— " only a little one." There are those, we know^ (professors really, however maudlin and 
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satisfy Austria — and who, in either case, tempt destruction for England by 
seeking again to marshal England, Austria, Prussia, and Itussia, between 
and against Erance and Freedom. 

It is the current presentment of that system of thought wherewilh the 
oligarchy of England has moulded for eighty years the politics of Europe 
in narrowness, materialism, and atheism, — ^forgetful of the moral of history, 
the progress of the race, and the forces of individual genius, of ideas, of 
principles, of religion, and of God. If England be in abeyance, and unable 
to initiate or execute, she need not be a stumbling-block to Europe. She 
need not intrude again the policy of Pitt into the age of Napoleon, 

§1- 

The problem solving in politics always is, how power shall be developed, 
or how the policy and the politician shall be destroyed. 

modest, of cne branch^the snppresslo yeri— of the noble science <tf lying) who hold 
that tho' to do evil may be bad^ to characterise erime is worse. Who are scandalised at 
all personalities, and believe neither in a personal active God, nor a personal acting 
devil. Who have no objection to a sepulchre of rottenness, provided the outside be 
whitewashed. Who would anoint revolutions with rosewater, thinking to change their 
nature by changing their name, and with a baptism of lies to confound the truth of 
things : and who in guarding decencies of ezprestdon, guard really, indecencies of action. 
With respect to the sios of governments and kings, if such can sin, they wonld tell us, 
like the French lady, " depend upon it God thinks twice before damning people of that 
quality," and as each storm gathers and eveiy crime threatens in politics, they would 
postpone their exhortations until after its bursting or its consummation, (even as the 
prison chaplain proposed to the condemned to continue the saljeet on the aabbath aJUr 
his execution), and then propose that " bygones be bygones." 

To such Gentlemen we at once say, your nerves are clearly too weak for this book. 
Political crimes are the concentration and caiMe of all other crimes, and political I&eheB 
are the most wanton and the least excusable. They are on a scale affecting continents 
and cycles ; and one of them alone.— that diabolic jest, for instance, called Secret Piplo- 
macy,— has it not within the memory of many of our readers, once and again, in one 
wide waft of ruin, gathered up and swept countries and races into the abyss of revo- 
lutionary conflicts 1 

After all, our weapons are but words, and our daggers but air-drawn, and God forbid 
that in France or England they should be otherwise ; but such as they are, we shall use 
them against such offenders in the shortest and surest way, and witliout further cere- 
mony. It was said of an unfortunate king, — who would not weep for him 1 were there 
not the whole nation to weep for ; and so to attempt to affix, or to allow to remain 
affixed, to any public act having the proportions of an European transaction, any other, 
or any less, than the absolutely true estimate, is, in our opinion, the most preposterous 
and unjustifiable trifling with Tnith and with public safety. If such deposings of t< be 
welcomed in ^w^^^wA literature, " otl diable done la v6rite va-t-elle se nicher?" Such 
coquetry is neither masculine nor expedient. Such political virtue is a little too " easy." 
Such litterateurs have brought on themselves justly, and on literature ui^justly, the 
reproach and the sarcasm of the first Napoleon, that men of cleverness and learning are 
like coquettes, — all very well for talk, but good for nothing else : unsound, and not to be 
depended on. Each pieue of Truth-telling has its difficulties, its dangers, and its 
rewards ; and each lie, also, its sure retribution. 

In the Crimean business, a clear-seeing and whole-uttering of the truth, was the most 
difficult feat the world has seen accomplished for a long time. The Times accomplished 
it, however. Amidst a world of Liars, The Times told the truUij and thenetforth teas 
the Ji/th estate in England, and the greatest republic in Europe. A bright example 
and ensini to every man, each in his measure of power— each with his hope, peichaDce, 
of reward ; with his certainty that the brave will not be unhelping nor nnsympathetic» 
— ^nt with this certainty, also,— of having incurred resentments, 
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The development is an imperial question — Providenoe secores it for the 
whole. 

The destraction is a proyincial question — each country may settle it for 
itself. 

And respecting any country that does not settle it in self-deyelopment, 
a third question arises, — How that nation shall be destroyed P The blind 
lead it. The dead may as well bury it. 

For all reasons of state are uniyersal and absolute, and the imperial 
oTerrides the partial. 

The first question, therefore, whether for safety or for progress, always 
is, — Are the laws of deyelopmeut obserred ? Is the policy calculated to 
dcTolop the power at any given period germinating, and thus to solve the 
problem which the age presents P The first question is not about " admi- 
nistration," but whether the policy au^ht to he administrated. With regard 
to England's foreign policy, which includes in its destruction or develop- 
ment almost everything, "administrative reform" is unhappily an ana- 
chronism now ; for, if reform come without rectitude, so much the worse 
for the nation by and in whom it comes. Such reform, like " secular state- 
paid education,'* can only empower ertor and precipitate ruin. It is the 
right thing in the wrong place.* 

That our policy is neither right nor successful is patent to the world, 
and has been for fifty years. The fact is honestly incontestible ; witness the 
Crimea and Hungary ; t witness this war to retrieve the balance, by our own 
diplomatists unhinged ; witness, as we have said and shall show, the end 
of eighty years of world-juggling. The fact is honestly incontestible, and 
though we are not going to propose to hang anybody, yet if any man incon- 
tinently starts the question, and asks, " Whom shall we hang ? " we say 
decidedly — hang him, the man who argues that England's misfortunes arise 
from her political virtue, or that the perpetrators of political crimes are not 
criminal. 

But, if our policy be both wrong and ruinous, wherein is it wrong ? 

Kot as affecting our commerce, though it involves that potentially. 
Nor has it yet tainted our commonalty. Theif denounce it and execrate it, 
and both commerce and commonalty have yet intense vitality. 

We answer, then, that, in accordance with the universal traditions of 

* One of the worst features in the policy of postponement and aggravation is, that 
at last it J[>ecome8 equally impossible and useless for men of moderate opinions and 
resolution to act at all. 

t See Sardinian State Papers, quoted p. 256, which show that England sturdily 
refused to prevent Sebastopol, or to answer the Eastern question before it was asked. 
How also in '48 Enghmd allowed— nay encouraged— Austria to destroy Hungary, and 
with it the Balance of Power, &c. tc. See also, for a change, the damage done to 
English commerce all round the littoral and the Peoples of the Euzine, by arrangements 
permitted or done at London, • 
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crime, the ruin and the wrong began in a very little folly, — ^a folly perfectly 
gratuitous and perfectly useless, — but which has made political virtue in- 
creasingly difficult ; for it empowered our great antagonist materially, and 
involved this empire in contradictions of principle and policy, internal and 
external — ^political, constitutional, and commercial — untU now. It in- 
volved our Gpvernment in a quarrel, not yet settled, with the people of 
England and France, with Providence, necessity, and Napoleon. 

Whilst it has reduced this nation to a state of torpor politically, 
that torpor seems now to require for its dissipation almost an agony of the 
national will. 

Let any man read the profligate answer of our third George to the 
appeal of the King of Poland, and note the cold-blooded purpose and the pious 
grimace wherewith he referred his Majesty to God for " intervention," and 
he will see but one step in the process of that policy which evoked the 
Nemesis, and occasioned " the evils which surround and which have para- 
lysed" England. 

The answer is again, that as at the first so at each succeeding practic- 
able crisis, instead of exacting an instalment of justice, we have volun- 
teered immunities to crime. We have scattered wrong, sown vice, and may 
reap ruin. 

The nation has permitted, and the nation suffers. Power has not been 
developedvand the policy and the politicians are being destroyed. 

The non-development of the power of a nation, as of anything, certifies 
that its vitality is checked, and its extinction begun. 

The question then arrives, — Shall this extinction-process cease or con- 
tinue ? Shall the power be developed and the nation-life germinate, or 
shall the policy and the nation be destroyed together ? 

§ 2. 

Lest this conclusion from the past be denied, or this question of the 
future trifled with, we will emphasise both. 

The last great lesson in history is always to be learnt from its last 
great man. Let us interrogate Napoleon — the eighteenth century. He 
had all the thoughts of it. He did all the deeds in it. And in spite of 
them, he ruined that century and himself. Though " he floated in a whirl- 
wind of events so vast and rapid that three years of error could not cause 
his fall," yet a small thing (apparently) destroyed him afc last. I^ spite of 
his forebodings, he stumbled over a little piece of foolishness called a 
* moral difficulty." He anticipated the difficulty — see history. He dared 
the difficulty — see history. And he confessed it the cause of his destruc- 
tion — ^see also history. 
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It is nofc true, as Lamartine, a very great writer has said, that 
JS'apoleon was merely mechanical. Had he been so, he would point no 
moral for history. Mechanics do not see Tisions. Mechanics do not 
inaugurate epochs, destroy empires, parcel out continents, found new eras, 
and excite the instinctive hatreds of the old. And Napoleon— ! the anarchs 
of the old European despotisms, speculationless and marrowless as they 
were, would as soon 

" Have brooked the eternal Devil to keep his state in France " 
as he. — ^And the antagonism descends with the purple. 

No, Napoleon was not mechanical. None since Lucifer has so com- 
prehended the value of spiritual forces in war, or wielded them so wofully 
and well. It was with the sword of the spirit of France, that terrible 
integer, that he clefb asunder the old anatomies of Europe, and sent the 
souls of them howling and shivering to their account. — But the lesson to 
be got out of this whole one — ^this body, soul, and spirit of Prance — ^this 
Napoleon — ^this eighteenth century. The lesson touching our foreign 
policy: for that includes commerce, honour, right — everything; has 
included them, and will. He was complete in all things save one. It was 
not his heel or his head, but his heart, that was vincible. " The fool hath 
said," Ac. Napoleon did not say that, as England does. He did it. He 
said, there shall be none. He saw, and complained of the " moral diffi- 
culty." He saw, faltered, resolved, attempted, and fell — thus. 

Napoleon is the mightiest preacher since Paul. He cut his sermons info 
Europe. Yet are they yet read ? Must this graving into Europe be done 
again ? Nay, from that pulpit on the rock, sea-lashed and vulture-gnawed, 
this Prometheus preached to Europe. He preached in torment — the gulf 
already between them. Eor six years he preached, — and what was his text ? — 
"Why, only about a little "moral difficulty," which had been too much for him. 
TJnstatesmanlike, truly! But Napoleon was not a statesman. His 
enemies wanted to get rid of him. 

But the lesson ? This cannot be it, it is so simple. — So said, and so 
foreboded not. Napoleon the Emperor. 

There were two things which the Emperor Napoleon despised. Lit- 
terateurs and moral difficulties. " Imbeciles, figurants, fanfarons." 
" Imbeciles that know how to write ; " and " moral difficulties." 

There were two things which the Exile Napoleon despised. Littera- 
teurs, imbeciles, Ac,, and an imbecile — Himself. And this self-scorn was 
the vulture. Himself, — such an imbecile as we have not, however " anti- 
quated." An imbecile whom Europe sent into the Sea; because, as the 
continent could not run away from the man, it was necessary to certify 
one's-self that the man could not a third time run after the continent. 
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Tins imbecile, — ^thia nation-queller, — ^saw himself ia Europe and God in 
Heayen, and there were but two. Europe he had conquered, why not 
Heaven ? It was only a little " moral difficulty." What was that to half 
a million of bayonets P There were now but two, he said, — this Imbecile, 
— ^and there shall be but one. I will be greatest-^not Alezander-like, world- 
whimpering — but Excelsior ! 

He tried it — that is the sermon. He failed — that was the vulture. He, 
— this star of the morning, solved again the Luciferian problem how to get 
over a " moral difficulty.'* He tilted across Europe at this — at this moral 
difficulty, which was, forsooth, the "only** one, — and he tilted into the 
abyss. It required a God to crush him, and this mere " moral difficulty'' 
came out like a hand from the Unseen, and closed him down into silence. 
His march over Folakd was a funeral procession, 500,000 strong. His 
cavalry were flung out across Europe, like two mighty wings winnowing 
him to destruction. His armies went into Eussia as into a bog, and he? 
reckoning to use Poland without '^ emancipating" her, attacked this " moral 
difficulty," like a fool caracolling to perdition. 

And what was this moral difficulty? Why, it was God — this "only" 
one. The same whom we must propitiate, or before whom we must fall. 
The same that English statesmen have now to get round or get over, in 
conquering without right or conquering against it. They have to withstand 
Eussia, without exciting the aspirations of freedom, without " emancipat- 
ing" Poland. That is all. " There is the whole problem again." 

There is, happily, also again a Napoleon, but he will not repeat that. 

Is it arguing a fortiori^ or otherwise, from Napoleon to the statesmen 
of England ? Eightly are there " roars of laughter " in the Commons, 
and roars of laughter also, not heard in the Commons — roars of hoarse 
"diabolic horse laughter," "in another place," — ^the only fit choral and 
refrain for such a tourney joust. 

Thus, then, Napoleon's life emphasises the position that you cannot 
meddle largely with European affairs without touching the question of 
nationalities, and that, again, any attempt to use them, voithout emancipating 
them, must destroy the policy and the politician who makes it, — But English 
philanthropists are too universal, and English men not sufficiently provincial 
and partial to think of their country. 

There is no other moral to be got out of Napoleon or his age. His fall 
was the revolt of the spiritual forces of Europe against him, — of the faith of 
France, of his marshals, and of himself. 

In all this there is nothing new or extraordinary. There is nothing 
extraordinary in this book. The extraordinary things are with those who 
assert the contrary of these. 
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Mark, we are no enthusiasts about Poland. The inference applies to 
Italy, Hungary, &c. 

The conclusion is, as the conclusions of logic always are, absolute. — The 
reason of state, universal. 

But, though a man without enthusiasm is but dust and ashes, yet we 
follow herein, as of necessity, the indefeasible logic of eyents, as well as the 
infallible instincts of right. 

It is the moral attitude and understanding of the English branch of the 
hierarchy of diplomats, and their fellow feeling with their brethren every- 
where, that does the mischief. 

The tone of Austria to Palmerston is always that of cozenage. He has 
done a good many things for her, and may do a great many more. Austria 
always solicits Palmerston as though she thought he was sure to be very 
goodnatured. She does not ask him, but takes it for granted that be is. 

With respect to men who abuse their position as statesmen, — they lend 
not themselves only, but the body and soul of their country. They pledge 
and pawn its glorious traditions and its majestical future. They shame the 
deeds of the past, and manacle the aspirations of posterity, and it were 
easy, were it worth while, to vary and apply to them with appropriate 
emphasis the phrase used by Napoleon respecting " Imbeciles," who 
thought to write back events, and who tilted with goose-quills against 
destiny ; of literary figurants, who thought to write down justice ; and of 
political "filles de joie," who prostituted themselves in ink. The life of 
Napoleon and the theories of Canning stamp almost the sentence of idiotcy 
on those whose policy in the present age, and in the present situation, is 
against right. They are imbeciles, who know how to administer, — against 
Providence, — provincially, partially ; and whose administration will be 
crushed by that which is universal and absolute. To see this it is only 
necessary to look round Europe with open eyes. The administration of 
such imbeciles must, we say, in the order of Providence be crushed by the 
nation, or together with it. 

And how with such objects could it be otherwise. Cunning cannot 
discount futurity. The science of Politics is infinite. It touches upon two 
infinites — Man and God. It disposes of the first and is disposed by the 
last. Take a few items which are essential even to a comparative mastery 
of its probabilities when the elements are preparing and when events are 
distant. — ^In crises, the items of force, for attack and defence, are already 
drawn up on either side. The science of Politics comprehends History 
universal — its bearing on the present, &c, Geography, absolute. Boundary 
lines, climatal facts, &c. Ethnical science, — the peculiarities, subdivisions, 
peditrees, habits, predilections, traditions, and alliances, of races. Pacts, 
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statistical, — ^as to population, revenue, resources, armaments, parties and 
factions, &c. of the various countries of Europe. These — irrespective of 
the aims, persistent, traditional, secret, and systematised, of each of its 
integral powers, and territorial anatomies. These and others as a beginning 
have to be mastered. They are the alphabet of Politics. They have been 
studied profoundly by conquerors from Timour to Napoleon, and without 
them conquest is chance. And what is it that always baulks mediocrifciee ? 
Why they think that having mastered a little bit of fact or statics, they have 
got so much nearer to the infinite ; and are by so much the abler to overreach 
or control the nature given to Man. They forget that tohen mastered, the 
situation may be reversed and dominated by forces not yet named. — By 
Bpiritual forces. 

And it is this science of the sum and consummation of all earthly 
forces. — It is politics, the test and strain, the armoury and arbiter, of 
power. — Politics, the experimentum crtms of fate, where the interests of 
300 millions of men meet and oscillate. It is this tremendous armament 
of power which wisdom only can see, that the shallow idiotcy of Statecraft 
is expected to control or to overreach. True, justice and right can meet 
and transact with it safely, — an honest purpose will suffice. — 

JBut there is nothing between that and God that can, 

§3. 

What place then has craft in politics ? — The place of a suicide. Of an 
Imbecile that attacks the infinite, and that knows how to administer against 
that. Eead History. Sead the prognostications of Canning. Of that 
which, with fear and trembling, he tried to prevent and assuage and 
mitigate. " That tremendous character which must attach to war, when 
war is let loose in the shape of a war of opinion.*' 

Statecraft can do what it has done. It can excite and exasperate the 
spiritual forces of the millioned man-power of Europe. It can dam them 
up over itself. It can, in the language of the day, " draw on a war of 
opinion." And what is a war of opinion. Neither more nor less than 
the issue of the controversy between the living future and the dead past. 
Nothing more than the death-agony, execution, and burial, of this, by that. 
Tou may bind opinions in chains, but the chains only connect, and transmit, 
and accumulate, .and circulate, sympathies before isolated. The forging of 
the last chain but completes the electric circle of wrong^ hurls through it the 
lightnings of despair, and amidst the convulsions of a continent and the 
crashing cry of revolution, the soul of the future is let loose, opinions 
become powers, and the chains and the forgers of them, are destroyed. 
That is the cycle of providence for politicians that are not honest. They 
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can forge the thunderbolt and fuse the train. They can " administer " 
ruin. The "right place " for them is settled so. — Can you grind lightning 
with your state machine and wonder that the flashes come ? 

A war of opinion, we haye shown, was what Napoleon wished to 
prevent^ and it was what Canning prophesied with fear and trembling. 
Since him, twenty-eight years ; — ^the power might have been mitigated,— 
propitiated. But it has been aggravated. We have had the Policy of 
pressure, not the policy of the safety-valve. And what now P The result, 
the experience, the lesson, from this. Why, of course, to extend the dam, 
and deepen the trench, and strengthen the stakes. What other moral 
could you learn P To accumulate behind them more water, and more ruin. 
3^t is the policy pursued now, and meant to he pursued, hy England, But 
remember this, that you must be higher than Heaven and deeper than 
Hell before you can succeed ! 

Once more we say, a war against opinion is a war against Omnipotence, 
and if England do not use its own (delegated) share of that, and enforce a 
just policy ; — if it have neither sight, sense, sign, sound, life, opinion, will, 
or policy, — ^what in the name of all the nations that ever fell, is the use of 
Her ! — ^Let us beware how we stand in that electric circle, and hold up 
tyrants, who are holding chains* 

What should be the fate of a nation that permitted its Secretary to 
assist at the murder of Hungary, and that had not a word to say when four 
foreign armies butchered the B-epublic of Eome ? 

It was a " war of opinion " that hurled Demons out of Heaven. It is 
not a war of opinion that will enthrone Despots in Europe. 

It is unnecessary to advocate violent measures in, or by, England; 
though we must oppose weakness which necessitates violence. But suppose 
only that it were understood and believed on the Continent, that England 
were effectually severed from Austria. That she would not uphold that 
Despotism. Suppose this act of pure neutrality. Only that we cease to be 
infamous ; and by abandoning a false balance aspire to be safe ; — and what 
would be the consequence P All the world knows what would become of 
Austria, the moment the last shore props of Britain were struck from 
under her. Only let the positive and flagrant complicity of England with 
Despotism cease — and then. 

It is only for men of infirm understandings, and robust consciences, to 
talk nonsense about " exciting England to a crusade for the nationalities.'* 
Self-preservation is no more a " crusade *' than suicide is. The nationalities 
have often wanted nothing better than for England to let them alone. 
Poland only wants now a loan for arms and a point on her own soil to 
organize a national army. 
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Let us see now tlie only way of escape from that ^' tremendous war** 
which Canning prophesied, and from which Napoleon shrunk back. A war 
in which '' this country could not avoid seeing ranked under her banners 
all the restless, all the dissatisfied, whether with cause, or without cause, of 
every nation with which she might be placed at variance."* 

And if there be power in genius : sympathy with august misfortune : 
political philosophy in the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries ; a lesson 
either in the remorse and fall of Napoleon, or the wisdom and death of 
Canning ; or sympathy with that great nation which said to England, '^ In 
the name of the nations the people of France to Qeorge Canning ;" we are 
entitled to attach these to the conclusions which they severally urged upon 
Eorope, and to add to them all the weight of the authority of the two great 
representative men of two centuries. 

Napoleon developed the alternative which Canning did not see. Canning 
spoke of power which England might forbear to use. Napoleon in speech 
and deed, in his misgivings, in the delirium of the Bussian campaign, and 
in his fall, revealed to the world a power which might better the instruc- 
tions of England on both points. Which might outbid her as a champion 
of Austria, of Despotism, and of the balance ; and supplant her as the 
champion of freedom. Constituting herself, indeed, the last resort of 
nationalities, who find it better at last to unite iftider a master, than to 
destroy each other in contests which are not for them. — To the possible 
championship of freedom against England, Bussia adds another possibility 
against Europe. Pansclavonism. 

And it is these two " tremendous forces, ^^ tremendous on the side of 
Bussia and against England, one of which alone destroyed Napoleon, that our 
policy seeks now to uiniTE uifDEB Bussia agaikst us. Seeks, has sought, 
and will. Secretly — Systematically — Deliberately — Intentionally — Pros- 
pectively — now. The forces of freedom which accumulate, and the force of 
Pansclavonism which progresses — each to its issue. 

"We speak of facts. "We leave it to gentlemen " bibulous of the over 
soul," — to tools or fools of every grade, — ^to triflers, fanatics, romancers, 
geisterers, and metaphysicians, to settle the important question, with what 
heavenly intentions a nation may be destroyed. 

"We speak of what Statesmen have done and do, in, and with, England ; 
and of that Policy which must be done, undone, and prevented, by the 
people of England. 

* Canning. 
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So far, then, the first great question has gone against England. The 
question remains whether her power can yet be developed, the country 
strengthened, and the Policy reversed and destroyed. Will the crisis be 
met — the danger mastered — or the ruin reaped ? 

Which of the two shall destroy the other — the country, or the policy P 
And if the latter is to be destroyed — ^How ? 

With regard to specific wrongs to be avoided, and the counterpart spe- 
cific rights to enact, now : — ^First, England must avoid certain positive evils 
arising out of her negative acts. The assurance of her non-intervention /e/^ 
by despotic and wrong-doing Governments ; the attitude of her ministers, 
putting themselves en rapport with despotism ; and her systematic non- 
recognition of any attempts at freedom, or of any instalments of it. We 
have already referred to these negative acts, and as they are part and parcel 
of the '^ balance,'* they are discussed in a separate chapter. The like as to 
*' intervention." The like as to " non-intervention," of which latter the 
advocates ought to be treated as the worst enemies of the human race, 
preventing the bloodless settlement of great questions, by giving assurance 
to tyrants that the victims of tyranny shall be deserted. 

Next, as to the positive counterpart duties of England ; and first, her 
moral influence. Why does she not — nay, how dare she not, proclaim, as 
do the Americans, that she expects justice from the weak, and will extort 
it from the strong. Can she much longer blazon and boast the fellowship 
" Dieu et mon droit," when her power is intimately connected with the 
wrongs of all nations ? Can she bear this blazon on evil errands, symboling 
the Deity quartered therein or impaled thereon — and wonder that God has 
sent some bird to swoop at it P Our old achievements are fast eliding into 
hatchments; and wrong permitted and consummated is the pledge and 
symbol of power decaying. We have common sense and Palmerston to 
assure us that this true version of non-intervention, by sincere good offices 
for freedom, were in Europe mightier than armies. Why, then, do we not 
employ them ? Is it that they would be belied by our own encroachments 
elsewhere, or betrayed by diplomacy everywhere P — Or is it that we should 
have BO much to confess, and undo ? But the whole volume discusses these 
positions and considerations in their various phases, fractional and entire. 

For that partial and doubtful question, about the future of England, ia 
to some extent involved in that imperial question, not doubtful, of the future 
of Europe. 



The first, second, third, and fifth parts of this volume require no further 
introduction than that supplied by the index. They treat, under their 
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present names of " Intervention," " The Balance," " Diplomacy," and the 
'^ Peace Society," of the present aspects and agency of those uses, appli- 
ances, mouldings, and manaclings of power, which have worked, or 
obstructed the working, of the world until now. 

The fourth part treats of the country which specially is now, and for 
150 years past has been, the depositary of that aggressive energy or prin- 
ciple — called narrowly a JNemesis, and broadly a Providence — ^which ever 
surely is to decompose, to disintegrate, to menace, to invade, to destroy, or 
to recombine such countries, as in the view of the universalist ^' ought to be 
invaded,*' and as in the orcfer of Providence are invaded, not being found 
strong enough for the world-work and the time-task set them. The sixth 
part, " The Peoples," is a rhapsody to constituents of such last-named 
' decomposing countries ; just as the decomposing process also, is, to such 
always a mystery, and then a fate. — " The fool hath said in his heart there is 
neither people nor Qod." The seventh and eighth (two parts in one) 
represents the alternatives hanging over Europe, which present now achoice, 
and soon will be a destiny, — ^the essential antagonisms of Preedom and 
Despotism, and their sure development materially. It demonstrates how 
the unity of God, and the very oneness of the species in origin, object, and 
end, enter into the cumulative world-logic of events, and necessitate also 
and ensure the solution by war of those questions or interests that are not 
otherwise or sooner solved. The settlement cannot be evaded, and post- 
ponement is but aggravation. This is the moral of the volume. 

The second book gathers up and applies to the problem of the '^ Porces 
and Puture of Europe" the conclusions and the reasonings of the preced- 
ing, and the agencies discussed therein ; and it alone requires at the outset 
a few explanatory remarks. 

The second book is indeed but a syllogism — a syllogism of which 
the major premiss is, history ; the minor premiss, the present state of 
Europe ; and the problem, the future of Europe, and so, haply, of the 
world. Por history announces to nations the factors and conditions of their 
greatness, and the causes of their decline ; and Europe declares what of these 
and what of those, exist in her. Thus does the past iiistract the present, 
and the present prophesy to us our future. 

But our demands and our appeals are here directed either to that mighty 
reservoir of power and multitudinous mass of common men, whose souls are 
as full of sympathy as the sea is of water, and to whose undefiled native 
English instincts honesty — that instinct which foreshortens infinitude for 
man — appears always the best policy ; or to that English aristocracy, or 
to those true members of it, who are enabled from the broad basis of uni- 
versal history to trace and develop the organic laws of human progress, and 
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who, from inquiries impartial in their mode, encyclopsBdic in their range, 
exhaustive in their conduct, and iinal and irreversible in their verdict, draw 
also the same conclusion — ^that crime never prospers ; who have leisure 
and breadth of cultivation and true refinement enough, for the study 
of human questions in their historical integrity and wholeness, and for 
the application of this world-logic of events to the haute politique of 
Europe.* 

Our demands, still more our appeals, are not addressed to that middle 
class in England, or that lower portion of it, which is *' educated" out of 
sympathy but not up to faith. Which is refined enough to sneer, but 
which is not strong enough in head or heart, in fortitude, in enthusiasm, 
in leisure, in generalisation, or in ideas, to believe, 

Eor verily this middle class of England, once the pith and power of a 
great nation, does now bring forth, with all its incentives to aspire, some 
of the lowest and most grovelling of the creatures of God. Their 
sympathy with convicted mediocrities, known abortions, and long-drawn 
imbecilities, and their toleration towards political trifiers and formalists. 
Their shallow " enlightenment,'* — ^like the shimmer of moonlight on a 
puddle. Their mongrel "gentility," — like lacquer half rubbed from brass. 
Their mincing, and mouthing, and miming. Their surface-knowledge and 
dilettante earnest. Their open eyes and vacant minds. Their reconnoi- 
trings of great questions, round them, and about them, and outside of 
them — ^like the monkey that had seen the world. Their infinite brain-fret 
about infinitesimals, — dancing like monads in a vacuum. Their thin vinegar 
natures, — ^living alone, and thriving, on analysis and irony. Their leer at 
" principle," — ^like an idiot grimacing behind a God ! And their dull con- 
nivance, whenever clandestine statesmanship strangles the life of a country, 
or moulds the fortunes of Muscovy and makes the misfortunes of Freedom. 

Such are the symptoms which mark the falling off" of England in its , 
middle class and the weakening of its centre. It is against these that we 
appeal, and against the representatives of them. The Jbrces and the future 
of England must come of other thoughts and other deeds than these. If 
England have a future, it must be by the speedy re-erection or re- assertion, 
whether in citizenship or religion, of its native individual man-power. 

To such audience then, — to instinct undebauched or to reason disci- 
plined ; — ^to the many and the few ; to such, whether of the Peoples or the 
men, as may honour these pages with a perusal, we would here offer some 
explanation of their general scope and object, especially of the second book. 

* Who does aot call to mind faex« sack repreaeaisUve names as Shaftesbuiy, 
Harrowby, and Dudley Stuart? 
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Pi EST, we treat politics as an intellectual science or world-logic, with 
premises, process, and demonstration; with intelligible means working 
accordiDg to law, and calculable forefixed results. The subject of it, the 
forces of Europe. The problem, — that proposed by Eussia and agitated these 
seven ages, how, by spiritual and subtle manipulation, by forces physical 
and ethnical, and by intellectual propagandism and controversy, to annex, 
detach, and subject them to a given power, and a given principle.* The 
means, — the chancellerie Busse, with its battalions of intellect j its organi- 
zation like that of a superior race, and its hypocrisy organized through 
centuries. Secondly, we consider what Europe had, and has, to oppose to 
this process. And lastly, and throughout, coming to terms- absolute, and 
to considerations partially obscure but infinitely sure, — ^by considering what 
a Power more than mortal (using omnipotently the intellect of men, and 
the passions and interests of nations,) may, nay must, have to do with, and 
then against, this Bussiaf for the sake of the future of Europe and the 
world. This power, if you are a puppet, you call destiny. — ^If you are a 
willing man you will call it God. He who does not admit the pertinence 
of the first process is no reasoner. He who cannot conduct the second is 
no diplomatist. And he who will not believe in the third, is neither reasoner, 
diplomatist, nor Christian. 

Throughout this process, it is, above all things (save one) essential to 
comprehend the influence of Men, on the progress of systems. To compre- 
hend the value of the chief integer of History, — intellect. The par of 
exchange, in the world, of the thought and passion of individual men. Not 
of the pawns or units, of thought, who can see, — comprehend, — organize, 
—combine, but who cannot inflame the will, — excite sentiment, — ^impassion 
men, or energise affairs ; or of Passion, who reverse the predicament, and 
the deficiency. But, rarely, of those men, royal and complete ; who, compre- 
hending the ideas of the age ; its forces, material and spiritual ; of bayonets 
and opinions ; having exhausted thought, and buried passion or mastered 
it ; — ^reduce affairs to a science, enlist thought by interest, and move passion 
by sympathy, and sit within the circle of their mechanism unmoved ; saying 

to danger^ 

" Banger knows full well 
That — is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions littered in one day. 
And I, the elder, and more terrible." 

Secure of result forereckoned ; impatient, almost scornful, of delay, which 
matter and men impose on those who wield them. — Whose reason of state 
* See hereon Part lY. and Book II. f And against her helpers. 
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comprehends the elements of the future, and whose arm of policy, o'er- 
reaching the rampancy of the present, strikes at regions remote, and at 
realms hereafter. These are they, who, infusing, as it were, and trans- 
mittiDg their souls through systems ; comprehending things and leading 
men, work them, the warp and woof of events, into the texture of the 
future. To deny the rationale of this were to ignore the traditions of 
history, and to deny the liyes of the great, — to comprehend it /tfify, were 
to transcend them. 

In the solution of this European problem, it will become historically 
evident that the gigantic intellect of Bussia has brayed the statesmen of 
the West like fools in a mortar ; and that both the intellect and the soU of 
Europe have been to her like clay in the hands of the Potter. It is as 
though Bussia alone, lived, moved, thought, and acted, in Europe; the 
other powers living in the light of her countenance, and moving around 
her like moons. Others have capacity, Bussia alone has faculty, insight, 
power. England had power, and subserved her. Prance had power, and, 
thanks to England, used it like a giant in torment, — ^the Laocoon of history. 
The spirit and power of Prance went out into one mau, " a man instead of 
an epoch," who fought as diplomatists had reasoned, — ^in a circle : who 
" made sterile the eighteenth century,'* farmed the revolution to his own 
loss, and was chained, the real Prometheus, by the avenging angel of 
freedom, to the ocean-girt rock. Napolepn ! — " nothing but a thunder-bolt 
could have quenched him." It was not Bussia here, but Destiny. 

Porty years have carried on the problem towards its solution, and 
Destiny, even-handed, has returned another Napoleon on the scene, and 
there is Napoleon, and Mrance, and Mussia, What is there else ? 

The future and the past belong to one organic whole of History in 
which Providence develops its designs. The laws are the same now as then. 
The Problem is the same. The situation is similar, but aggravated. 
Whither tends the solution ? 

§6. 

England, so &r from protecting freedom, and counting for anything 
in European progress, has not even protected herself; not even her shop- 
keeping and her commerce. Her negations, even, and shortcomings, have 
had more weight against the right, than have the positive actions of its 
declared antagonists: — her non-interventions and non-recognitions have 
uprooted races, and ratified the murder of nations. What a revolution, 
" bloodless " indeed, and backward, for England ! We draw our blood from 
those who prayed, and swore, and fought, for the covenant. — Who rode with 
Cromwell's iron-sides, and couched by our Lion-hearted Queen. — Who 
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startled the carrion of Europe from their pre j ; and yaulted the Atlantic to 
stand between the fireedom of new world savages, and the money lost and 
leprosy of Spain. The regal manhood of Milton and Ealeigh looks down 
with immortal pallor and sovran sadness on the abortions of this age, — 
rather ooold they look, would they not also rend the stones of their sepul- 
chres, and cry ** resurrection for England !" Oh for an hour of Cromwell 
or Burleigh ; for a Secretary like Milton or a man like good Queen Bees.* 
The sons of God would sing as for a second world-birth. 

That vision of ** a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks," is a memorial of the 
past of England ; a memorial of what England became when she had a 
Milton to rouse her, and a Cromwell to wield her. 

But to recount the needs of Statesmanship is but to register the despair 
of England. 

Ours is now the policy of the mousing owl, — ^not of the high soaring 
hawk. The policy of the timorous and flocking birds that love the twilight, 
— ^not of the eagle mewing her mighty youth, and purging her sight in the 
sun. The policy of cockles and creeks, of sounded shores and inland 
harbours, — ^not of the mighty helmsman who 

*' With heart infalliblei can go 
Straight to the galf-streams of the world where blow 
The inevitable winds." 

and who, beholding the everlasting stars through the darkness, steers by 
them the vessel of state, right through the phantom of the storm. 

Would Milton have referred Kossuth to Vienna, or been the dupe or 
the tool of the Eussian embassy ? Would or could Milton, the poet and 
puritan, have done this ? — Then by how much this deed would not fit the 
stature of Milton, by so much, is this age dwarfed from that. It was 
Milton's time that said to Savoy, " In plain words this cannot be endured." 
It was Cromwell, the puritan, and the warrior, who launched at the Vatican 
that majestical vaunt, I will ^' sail a fleet over the Alps '* to stop that ! 

Since politics and religion were sundered, religion has lost the salt and 
savour of universal human interest ; and when religion consists in taking 
care of one's self and in letting the state take care of itself, what wonder 
that the state should do the same by its neighbours, and that " the great 
policy of non-intervention," — a policy suicidal and fratricidal in process, 
and impossible in issue, — should be one of the wisdoms of the nineteenth 
century? 

* One tndilion of her might he tnippoaed mdeed to he tenderly preserved,— mor^ 
tetfderlj than the Uvei of our men, in the weapon with which W0 " arm " thes^. 
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It k this attempted biforeation of famnan natwei tliia repxefldon of the 
fervon of citizenship, that is at the root of the mischief. 

It has, in effect, said to the Deyil, to iEossia and Borne, to Despotism, 
matenal. and spiritual, incarnate^ — *^ You maj hare the whole, for we intend 
to take care of the/^orto." 

It is, in £iet^ an adoption of the essence of Borne — political and intel- 
lectnal prostration. It it Bome« 

A brute bom with one limb, were less a monstrosity or an abortion, 
than one of these self-maimed lay formalists, conniTing at the perversion of 
his country's power, and thereby assisting at political acts which conoen- 
trate for perversion the power of millionH. — ^Acts, likest to the Deity in 
power^ uniyersality, and persistence, and confronting his purposes from age 
to age. 

A Napoleon, a Philistine, working the church as a power, and the state 
as a power ; adknowledging both, though understanding perhaps only one, 
were of more account — had he been but fidthful to freedom — in the state 
and in the church, and in the graeral progress of the worid, than a legion 
of these bastards of the sanctuary, — doing its weak legitimate business on 
the ** great principle " of saving parts and losing alL 

If the men be not integers how can the state be one. If each man be 
amorphous and moon-visaged^ what will be the conglomerate ? It can be 
neither a unity nor a power amidst its peers, nor in any true sense " a 
state ** at all. We must, so far, complete- and integrate the man, before 
we can reform the state. The world is conquered by dividing it. Despo- 
tism has conquered it by a double process of division : by dividing the man 
from the citizen ; and by dividing state from state, destroying freedom in 
detail : — recommending always and extoUing to the parts not yet conquered, 
the great wisdom of the great policy of non-intervention. 

It is the fractional, isolating, disintegrating, system amongst European 
states, that has destroyed the unity of Europe, and then the life of its 
units. It is the same that has made England consenting to their deaths. 

Our statesmen are at least three hundred years behind the age. The 
commonalty are of the age of Cromwell, and the statesmen are of the age 
of James. 

But our lesson is with the potential future, not with the starry past 
from which we have Mien rather than descended. 

The stuff is in the nation — has been in every nation that ever fell. 
Power and immortality (political) is in all Peoples. The question is whether 
it shall be evolved or evaporated from any given nation, by the Political 
alchemy of their statesmen. The morale of men is that which ebmes from 
Ood at etery birth. Our common men ride still into the jaws of hell for 
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glory, and charge an army in position. Thej ride because they are men, 
and because their leaders were not generab. With their belted Earl went 
they to death to obey an order, and to solve a riddle of command. 

But this is only force, and force is, potentially, suicide. How about its 
direction ? Greatness is not home-sick of England. There were brave men 
in Greece where now pirates swarm and thieves gather, and also where 
Troy does not stand. And pure also,— •whence Bome now paisoms the 
world-life. England has no covenant with fiite : God owes us no allegiance, 
and Providence alone of our allies we can neither subsidy nor betray. 

Is there then resurrection for England P 

Though nothing human can be alien, we are not yet so philosophic as 
to disregard the ruin which the follies of statecraft have prepared for 
England, because of ulterior designs of Providence which those follies will 
subserve. The conduct of England is her fate, and if she fall by permitting 
a policy anti-national and unconstitutional, — she fiills by suicide, — ^she is 
therefore not guiltless. It is not Nicholas alone and Alexander, who 
counted and count, politically, on the abeyance of England, nor is it the 
Bussians alone who say that the English are " Lions led on by asses.*' 
Carlyle and Comte for twenty years have told it, and De Tocqueville has 
mourned, generally, a similar predicament, an ''affiroyant spectacle." 
Nations like America recoil at it, convinced at last that it is not profundity, 
but mud ; and Kossuth, more discriminating, not less reproachful, says 
*' England is two." The nation is, but her leaders are blind or worse. We 
must probe the wound and demonstrate the anatomy, if we would under- 
stand the disease, or apply the remedy. Always the race is worthier than 
one branch of it. Heaven has no favouritism, and Providence rewards that 
merit which Palmerston considers a metaphysical obstruction. As men 
mournful : as Patriots stem : as inquirers thoughtful and resolved : bend 
we to our task. — ^Eemembering that though the present be greater in 
perspective, the future is greater in value. That though God may confound 
the ^ture of England, the future of the world germinates in the mighty 
deep of his counsels. We are nearer to Humanity than to man, and 
nearer and more to Gk>d than to ourselves. 

§7 

About England two points remain. The one a doubt to resolve : the 
other a certainty to ponder. 

First,* Is it destiny, or is it the English Government, that has brought 

* Apart fkom the aJUr results of the Progress of Panselavism, and the neoessiiies 
therefrom resulting to French policy, which we have already shown to result fttna 
Buglish criminality, and to tend U> English ruin. 
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Europe and England into their present eniratnemetU ? la it an irreaiatible 
power that works behind this English policy ; or ia it only the eaaentialy 
inherent, inanity and helplessness of English agents, drifting before the 
constant and equable pressure of a power merely mortal ? Is it destiny, 
or is it Kussia P If destiny, let ns bow to fate. If the conduct of iiussia, 
let the conduct of England eroke a mightier fate to master it. Let 
England first be mistress of herself. 

Second, as to the matter of conduct, Wouldn't it be just as well for 
Government to be a little yirtoous ? A little, ever so little, less ii^xsnrea- 
tion, for instance, on our own aeeount against right in India ; and a Httle 
more non-intervention recommended to the Governments of Europe — say 
rather, a little less conniving at national European murders. As much 
finesse has turned out much foolishness, would there be any harm in 
trying, quite as an experiment, a little honesty P Is it quite impossible that 
the right line is the shortest, and surest, and safest ; and that common 
honesty is common sense P We believe it to be a great deal more. We, 
believe it to be no less a thing than self-preservation ; for of this be sure, 
that as men are constituted, as events are ordered, as the world revolves, 
and as all acts have their appropriate issue ; so every political wrong tends 
to weakness, is in fact suicide, and will eventuate in a fall. To succeed, 
knavery ought to be omnipotent. It ought to have all the attributes of 
Deity, save one, and that reversed by the wish to inflict and the power to 
enact wrong. A Demon in purpose — a God in power, might succeed in 
evil. But there would be this bar- sinister of Hell flaming across its front. 
— The lineaments of Heaven thunder-scarred with the aspect of the abyss ! 

It may be a platitude to say, that that which is right adjusts and shapes 
itself spontaneously into just relations with all things just; but even 
proximately to appreciate the stupendous folly and certain recoil of 
national sins is impossible, unless the coign of vantage be high, and unless 
the stand-point command some ages. This is both important and sug- 
gestive, when a Cabinet Minister confesses, with excruciating candour, 
that 'Hhere are very few of them who can give their attention to a great 
subject." * Splendour generally lackers to the last, corruption ; and, 
— though the abyss be opening beneath, the city still flashes in the sun, — 
rehearses to each morning its magnificence, and flouts each midnight sky 
with its bravery. 

l^ations are treated in providence as individuals ; but their promotion 
and their decay are not in a life-time, nor are the causes of either, patent 
to every intellect. 

Your intellectual stand-point must be in the van oi events and of men, 
* A reply made by Lord J. Bussell on the Civil Salaries Committee. 
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and must be elevated above the present, or neither the moral nor the mate- 
rial perspective can be found. What is the use of looking across instead 
of down the avenue of events P You see only men, like trees walking. 
You see only spectres of the past, pale, 

** Gliinmeiing through the dream of things that were." 

You see naught of that royal march and universal "reason of state," 
which develops itself in the development or destruction of all things 
else. You are tempted to treat questions of right (as Napoleon 
treated Poland) as "moral diflBculties," instead of as beacons for alarm 
or buoys for guidance; instead of propounding the question, how to 
embody in your policy that power which propels and energises all things. 
But look out at events from the universal stand-points of history, of 
humanity, of principle, and of progress, and they march quite otherwise. 
You see a section at least of the whole, instead of a fraction of a fraction. 

Apart from morality, then, our governing men had better not try to 
succeed where Napoleon failed. 

It is natural for Governments to evade or postpone diflBculties of all 
sorts, moral and physical, and to forget that, while to oppose " moral diffi- 
culties" is destruction, to solve them is to transfer that destruction to the 
enemy ; and we know that the chronic inter-influence and fellow-feeling of 
Governments is of necessity governmental and official, not national. 

It is, therefore, a duty and necessity, under a representative Govern- 
ment, to counteract that influence by a constant pressure for national 
rights. The ultima ratio and the interim interests of freedom must involve 
England ; and had Englishmen been subject to conscription, secret diplo- 
macy had not lasted so long. As is well said in the excellent preface to 
De Tocqueville's " democracy in America," " for a generation which is 
manifestly called upon to witness the solemn and terrible changes of 
the constitution of the empires of the earth, the deadliest sin is thought- 
lessness.^* 

The twofold question then remains, — Shall England develop her power 
in helping the nations to freedom ? — Or will she allow herself to be 
destroyed as the tool and victim of Despotisms P — Ground to pieces 
between Bussia and the Dynasties, — ^between the nationalities and France. 

§8. 

In treating, in the second book, of the forces and future of Europe, we 
find that the factors of nations and the elements of power i^ but three — : 
the Peoples; the Men, and the Frineiples. 
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In touching items of power so tremendous, it is the more necessary to 
recall to oorselyes the reflection, and to offer to our readers the assurance, 
that we pretend berdn to no further insight into ** the forces and future of 
Europe" than is to be gotten by a phiin and intrepid use of oneV senses ; 
by a true and stem adherence to their teaching ; and by accepting for what 
they are worth those cumuhitiTe and weighty results which the induetiye 
method ensures to those who use it, believing. Niebuhr, the Cuvier of 
history, firom a skeleton of &cts would evoke a national life ; out of a valley 
of historic bones would call up an army of men ; and start a spirit from the 
ribs of immemorial death. May it not be allowed to us to marshal the 
present material results of those principles and truths of the past which 
are themselves the substance of the future ? 

The extent to which a man can work out or profitably foUow this kind 
of investigation, depends mainly on fSuth in those intimate principles of 
progress which work through all human things ; on a perception of those 
subtle and sovran laws of which all history is. but an embodiment; but 
also, on a grasp of history at once £eu;ile and comprehensive, and a know- 
ledge of it bofch luminous and large. Of the latter no man can have 
enough^ but the natural and desirable results will not, in &ct, be attained 
save by those whose mastery of detail is accompanied by some sound theory 
of political causation. Whose multiplicity of facts groups itself in unity 
around some demonstrable principles of progress, and who regard History 
as an organic whole, to which each particular item is essentially related, and 
with the integrity of which it is indissolubly bound up. 

To all others History is a dead march, without the music. A halting 
tale, without unity, or dramatic action, or life. Farts without plot, or 
plan, or culminating interest. A wilderness of ideas, as restless, as count- 
less, as dry, as useless, and as barren, as a desert sand-storm. To all 
students of history less wise, less genial, or less careful, the point of 
observation, wherever it may be fixed, were at best but as a caravansera, 
whence travellers go forth, day by day and age by age, into the desert, 
retuiming to it through the desert again. 

All mere collections of bets are worse than useless, till some pene- 
trating principle shoots through the mass, and crystallises it into unity 
and dearoess. 

Those offices of divination, which a master in history has applied to the 
past, are not less available for the study of the future, nor less safe and 
pertinent in the hands of the conscientious (however humble) practitioner. 
The means by which Niebuhr illumined the depths of Eomish story may 
surely be applied to the imminent future of Europe, and we can adopt 
almost his own expressions when we indicate in general terms the manner 
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in which the process must be conducted :—" Enthusiasm for history must 
be awakened by love — materials collected — ^then points of certain Truths 
(or principles) present themselves, and these, when he has sharply defined 
their boundaries and relations, shed a ray upon the obscure and invisible 
portions." **Such is the oflfice of criticism and divination, which, on the 
whole, affords an amount of security which justifies a refusal to confine 
our labours" to the consideration of that which already has been. 

Whether it be philosophic or no, it is unavoidable. It is right, for it 
is natural ; and whether natural, or right, or philosophical, it is, and we 
cannot help it. It is a habit and attribute of the intellect to connect effect 
with cause, to seek to pierce the veil of the future, and hunt the secrets of 
fate. It is a habit and instinct of the soul to augur the result as human 
interests and passions are seen to contest or comply with the omnipotent 
principles of progress. Such contests and such compliances are of the 
essence of history ; and of such is the rationale of our speculations on the 
proximate future of Europe. The proximate results of the present may be 
shrewdly guessed, but the general and certain results of principle are 
guaranteed by experioQ^e, by history, by reasoning, by humanity, and by 
God. The first may be empiricism, — the second is both the philosophy, 
the religion, and the history of the future. 

The powers of Europe we have appraised — rather they have appraised 
themselves ; its men we have weighed ; its future we have indicated in 
principle, though not in detail. 

Principles may be doubted by the frivolous and insincere, — ^to such 
progress may seem uncertain, — ^and we know that fi^edom may be a 
stumbling-block for fools, and "nationalities" a byeword for witlings. 
But neither principles, nor progress, nor freedom, nor true national 
growths, can be disregarded long by any who have the handling of 
power ; who would mould its form or adjust its pressure. The Infidel may 
doubt them — he believes neither in God nor man, and the one is their 
instrument, the other their guarantee. Empirics may doubt them, for 
neither theories nor principles can be learnt from isolated facts. But to 
acknowledge their existence and not their sovereignty is only for dotards 
or idiots, who at once admit and defy an agency that wiU grind its adver- 
saries into powder. Statesmanship, wherever it be found, will ponder 
these things with a difference. As for nationalities, to find the revolu- 
tionary power which oppression generates within them, calculate the size 
of the safety-valve, and the amount of the pressure on it. 

Eor the rest, Christ died not for the British nation alone, and the 
Sbglish are not all for England. Besponsibility cleaves to power. And it 
statesmanship and international justice — the modem chivalry, 8an9 peur 
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et 9ans reproche — be not found in Biitaioy power wiU abdicate her ahorea. 
England ia not immorfcal. Humanity will not be jeopardiaed for her aake. 
Her work may^ be done elaewbere. Thia ialand may yet go down, like 
a abip at sea, in the waters of political atrife. She may founder on a 
^ noHonaUty " — ^they hare grated her keel before now. Her moral may 
be pointed for others, as the moral of greater atates haa been pointed for 
her, — and the waters that dance oyer her hulk may bear onwarda a nobler 
breed, to dutiea which she neglected, and to honours of which she was not 
worthy. 



BOOK I. 



PAET I. 

INTERVENTION AND NON-INTEUVBNTION. 

THREE CANONS. 
THEIR STATEMENT AND DEMONSTRATION. 



Celflft sedet Mohu tuee, 
Sceptra tenons; mollitque animos, et tempent iias. 



'* To see^ like some vast island from the ocean, 

The altar of the federation rear 

Its pile V the midst — that mighty shape did wear 

The light of genius ; its still shadow hid 

Far ships; to know its height the morning mists forbid. 
To hear the restless mnltitndes for ever- 
Aroond the base of that great altar flow, 
As on some moontain islet burst and shiyer 
Atlantic waves ; and solemnly and slow 
As the wind bore that tumult to and fro, 
To feel the dream — ^Uke music which did swim 
Falling in pauses from that altar dim." 
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" It is the ▼ocation of our race to unite itself into one single body, all the parts of 
which shall be thoroughly known to each other, and all posseased of similar culture. 
And this is the first point to be attained in the endless path on whieh hnmanlty must 
adTBnoe. Then, without further interruption, without halt or regrets, with united 
strength and equal step, hunumity shall move onward/* — ^Johakn Gottuzb Fiohtb. 

" The one idea which History exhibits as evennore developing itself into greater 
distinctness is the idea of Humanity. The noble endeavour to throw down all the 
barriers erected between men ; by setting aside the distinctions of Bellgion, Country, 
and Colour. The whole human race, as one Brotheiliood, having one great object" — 
Humboldt's Connas, 



In old times wars were the only propaganda, whether of religion or 
ideas ; many ran to and iro, borne hither and thither by force of faith, and 
bearing with them the force and contagion also of their measure of 
civilization. This was while the wave of conquest ebbed and flowed 
duriug the era of aggression, before £urope had settled on its lees. But 
another dispensation was at hand. 

The meaning which is embattled in the boundary rocks, and rushes 
from them through the great frontier streams of Europe ; or, GU>d-gar- 
rulous, winds its sentences of the future through its spreading plains; 
which swells in her inland lakes, and thunders in her circling seas ; which 
is expressed in the physical contour, and felt in the climate of her coun- 
tries ; has next wrought itself out to fulfilment in the acquired distinctions 
of races, thereby isolated from the world, and welded together in separate 
nationalities. 

Within these separate districts have been reared and haardened, 
nurtured and wrought into integral substantiye powers, the family groups 
and national fragments of this continent, with fixed characters and per- 
manent tendencies. These haye gone forth, and each has contributed to 
the general sum of progress its own item of influence ; each has exerted 
on the generfd mass of mankind a definite directing power, and inter- 
changed with others its own specialities of use. 

But the gigantic moulds in which the hand of nature has thus cast the 
characters of nations, and the territorial unities which have prophesied and 
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fulfilled national unities, seem now, so far, to have done their work. That 
dispensation also is gone. Crimean wheelbarrownets have changed all 
that sort of thing. This is the age of navvies and rolling stock. B»oth- 
child says, that passport-systems and railways cannot co-exist, and Feto is 
not the only knJght who has tilted with uniform success against harder 
things than windmills. Tou can let two kingdoms into one by tunnelling 
a mountain. You can confound races and policies if you can only get the 
shares to go. If you can only bull the market, you can unearth the 
Eussian bear ; and it is through want of a proper division of labour that 
the British lion has been bearded, not in his den, but in his cabinet. 
Cabinet secrets also may be whispered to the " Times' " own corre- 
spondent, over continents and under mountains and seas, at so much for 
the league, and so much for the word. Shares do everything; and what 
are shares but another aspect of this all-pervading principle of inter- 
national intervention, systematised in commerce, and seated deeper down 
than the souls — in the pockets — of nations ? The world is a partnership 
en commandite (and by-the-bye, it was a Frenchman who started that 
idea). There is absolutely no such thing as isolation in earth, water, or 
air. Isolation is as obsolete as Olympus, and our lively neighbours from 
the Champs Elys^es (pruv d' entree, in " shares" of less than a franc) may 
send up, as they return through Greece, a balloon, a donkey, and a ballet 
girl, draggling right through the limbo of gods and goddesses mythological, 
and looking down on the region where Jove erst held his club and sipped 
his nectar, and whence celestials were wont to contemplate the battle- 
fields, and interfere with the loves of mortals. 

' Interchange now becomes instant and universal. Commerce will 
enrich; and ideas will revolutionize or consolidate systems. But State 
fabrics and national institutions must now be exposed, with such checks 
and guides of law and religion as may exist, or may be devised, to the 
undeniable influence of these new powers. Folicy must meet, develop, aud 
organise them. Statesmen must rule this whirlwind of thought, or perish : 
and that new and chronic pressure of a superior organisation, whether of 
armaments or ideas, wielded by a strong despotism against the less ready 
organisation of constitutional power, will work out a new and strange 
problem. 

In the first stage the earth was peopled by settlement. In the next, it 
was peopled by aggression. In the next, the progress and fate of each 
country was worked out separately by each separate deposit of the tide 
of population or war. And in the next is the era of combinations, — com- 
binations of ideas with severance of alien nationalities in the old world of 
Europe, and combinations of ideas with fusion of all nationalities in free 
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cities on its frontiers and elsewhere, and also in the new world. The 
national elements have been prepared, each in its separate laboratorj. 
After the labour of a thousand years the elements are ready, and now the 
world is their fusing-pot. 

Tboy may mingle a hell-broth in the cauldron of anarchy, with minions 
of Despotism, Superstition, and War, dancing round about them like mid- 
sight hags ; or they may resemble a placid ocean of progress with trade 
winds, and steady currents, and sunny skies, and tides rising and falling 
with heavenly influences. But mingle they must, for the hour has struck. 
Intercourse now is the law. Intervention is the age. Rolens voletu you 
must have it. You may make for it laws, or yield up Europe to the inter- 
vention of despots, or form societies for the propagation of prize felons. 
You may oppose it and be crushed as a stumbling-block by its advance, or 
by refusing to ekaot it, — ^you may conjure out of the situation a political 
chaos. 



PART L 

INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

THREE CANONS. 
THEIR STATEMENT AND DEMONSTRATION. 



CONTENTS. 

AltecnatiTea — Law, despotism, or chaos. Law and its enacting Clergies. Revolution 
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is not a robber state." — JoHAmr Gottlibb Fichte. 
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" A new and mighty power cieattng unexpected Beighbonrhoodg." — OAmmra. 

" This principle has bestowed on the grand vicirMge qf Europe, ft datj to know and 
a right to prevent, ^c.** — Burkb. 

" II faut une science politique nonvelle & un monde tout nonreaa/* — Db Tocqubyillb. 

" Let prior rehearsal-Bcenes of Federation eome and go as they list ; and innume- 
rable regimental bands blare oflf into the Inane, without note from qb. For, verily not 
Federation — rose-pink is the colour of this E^th and her work : not by outbursts of 
noble sentiment, but with far other ammunition, shall a man front the world." — 

CABIiTLB. 

** England cannot help intetfering as long as she has eommeroe to protect^ and shores 
to defend. ''—LoED PALMSBflVOir. 



§1- 

Whsbetsb " powers " are, there must be despotism, law, or chaos. 
Without one of these tbere ean be, in the social or politieal world, neither 
action nor being. Any two powers in contact, one of three things hap- 
pens ; either one must be dominant and despotic, or both must be equal 
and balanced by some kind of law, or they must contend to extermination. 
The principle is eternal. The application comes when the contact comes. 
Europe to-day makes her choice between these three : Bussia, dominant, 
the peoples equal in international law, and Europe balanced by territorial 
adjustment. Or a war in which peoples and dynasties, principles and 
thrones, systems and races, shall grapple in life and deadi for dominion. 
The great point clearly is, to graduate wrong into right, instead of forcing 
the future to be revolutionary. If a true system of interrention cannot 
be realised now, at any rate it can be reached towards. 

The political structure of Europe is not exempted from the operation 
of that natural omnipotence which rules the world. For order, law, peace, 
stability, and a just conservatism in Europe, there are but two possible 
guarantees. Without them, there can be no political salvation. The 
first is a moral guarantee : the second a material one. The first is law : 
the second, power. The first embodies and embattles our civilisation, 
enacts public opinion, and gives it an executive force. The second is 
stix)ng in the pie inertia oi (^ganised power, and in national instincts of 
self-defence. The first is international law, enunciated, proclaimed, and 
respected. The second will be secured by the territorial re-adjustment of 
certain spoliated states, as demanded by justice, and required by European 
necessities. Without the first, there can be no international conscience, 
and no arbitrement but the sword. Without the second, revolution be- 
comes a permanent institution in Europe, and its only court of ultimate 
appeal. If order be not the first law of Europe, every autocrat will have 
a Poland, and every Poland, some time, a resurrection and a revenge,— 
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when, in the phrase of Burke, mankind would have to appeal to the powers 
of Hell, to rectify the disorders of earth. 

If you will not legislate beforehand as philosophers and statesmen, 
you must treat or fight as empirics and bunglers, with every separate pas- 
sion, and every separate interest that arises. So it is now in the East ; we 
have bungled there till we must fight. Every principle in its last stage is 
Destiny, — ^in its first, a choice. Poland was its first presentment ; Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia dismembered it, as Frederick the 2nd afterwards 
declared, " to make everybody happy ! " Hungary was the next ; Bussia 
and Austria crushed it. Turkey is the last ; Bussia now discards its 
jackals and hunts its prey alone. Poland and Hungary were a mistake, 
then Intervention was a choice ; and freedom, though a principle, was not 
deemed a power. Turkey is the last stage, and it is destiny. We mutC 
intervene, for principle has been drawn out to its issues, and has become a 
power. To maintain the balance of power, Turkey must be saved ; and to 
the same end it is now pretended that Poland and Hungary must be kept 
in abeyance. We have seen that the same parties and pretenders keep 
also the power of England in abeyance. 

It has been said that a rogue is a fool with a circumbendibus ; if so, 
your greatest modem fool is a diplomatist, who, after a circumbendibus of 
continents and cycles, and after infinite expenditure of finesse, arrives at 
last at the point from which he started to hunt for his own confusion — the 
point of choice between right and wrong, which at last shapes itself politi- 
cally, and cannot longer be evaded. 

Despotism and Freedom, are the forces that contend now in Europe. 
They alone contend. All others^ whether Folicies, Peace Societies^ States- 
men, or Diplomatists, are tools or fools, Bevolution and Law are the 
umpires that present themselves. They alone can arbitrate. Which will 
Europe have ? If Bevolution, nothing is more easy. It will come without 
a call from the abyss. If Law, then you must have the force as well as 
the enactment ; restitution as well as safe possession ; a competent organi- 
sation of power, as well as sentiment which flickers sickly in the wind of 
politics. You cannot have Law without an executive power. Tou cannot 
enact Europe if you throw over to barbarism the main weights and 
mightiest integers of civilisation. We repeat, those who chatter about 
rights, without availing themselves of such adequate material guarantees 
as Principle demands and Expediency points out, can only suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer. In Europe, for fifty years, the dictates of Policy and 
Principle have been so obviously one, that the continuous and con- 
temptuous disregard of them is a combination of wickedness, cowardice, 
-»d folly, absolutely unique even in Statesmanship. 
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With the materia] guarantees of Freedom, and a re-adjastment of the 
territorial balance of power, we have to do in the next chapter. We will 
now speak of International Law. 

§2. 

It is then the part of political science to adjust new forms — projects of 
Law, — ^to the ever-varying pressure of power ; and this, not by way of ex- 
pedient or makeshift, not in the interests of the Balance — ^that hocus of 
mechanics or empirics — or any other figment, but under the inspiration of 
principles, in the name of justice — the royal road to policy, and in the 
interests of the human race. A true solidarity of Law, to enact and 
organise the actual solidarity of Peoples. 

And now that the world is settling on its lees, the solidarite of the 
peoples becomes the law of nature and necessity. The great Law of In* 
tervention, — the Brotherhood of nations, — ^is the perfected expression and 
articulate utterance, the sum and climax, — ^the result, material, mental, 
moral, and spiritual,— of the progress hitherwards of man. 

Division is a curse, and the effect of it. Beunion is a blessing, and 
the means of it. 

As THE PBIMAL TTKITT 07 OTTB BAOB IS SEIKO BI8TOBED, — aS 

languages are becoming mutually understood, — ^as the curse which first 
separated nations is being removed, and as human industry, science, inven- 
tion, and loyalty to God, after six thousand years are working back again 
to the first unity, are re-conquering the grand condition of progreasy are 
becoming more and more as one as to a manner of living here, and in 
aspirations to a life hereafter : — ^when the crowning issues of humaniiy 
are already seen in perspective, — as million-folded ties entwine the 
family of man, bettering the spirit, and multiplying the frequency of 
intercourse, there must abibe new duties, new responsibilities; there 
is fastened a solidarity or community of interest upon all men. The 
attempt to blink this fact simply implies a repetition of the impious ques* 
tion, "Am I my brother's keeper?" and the success, were success possible, 
of the policy of isolation, would just send the world spinning round 
again another six thousand years, untaught by the lessons of the past, 
and hopeless of any better teaching. 

Whether men will or no, they mmt intervene for, and with, one another, 
as a matter of necessity and as a matter of duty. This is the intensest 
matter of fact in the 19th century. It ought to be felt as the noblest of all 
aspirations towards the completed ideal of humaniiy. The new phases of 
international relationship which the more intimate communion of nations 
has introduced into modern politics, point to the same question as that which 
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absorbed mid diBtroeted the Peace Conferenee. The enthttraaam of the be- 
nerc^ot and the gossip of the frivolous, acknowledge the same impulse ; a 
settlement of this question is demanded by all ; — ^it is demanded by peace- 
and-infamy men, — ^by peace-and-trade-security men, and all speak in the 
name of Peace. The Czar launches his squadrons towards the Danube, and 
concludes his manifestos with ^' In te Domiiie speravi, non confundar in 
Sternum"! his object is to consummate intervention for conquest. 
Ck>bden also assembles his corps d'observation at Edinburgh, his object is 
to prevent intervention for d^ence. The Czar declares he will not be 
confounded hereafter; Cobden says in effect, '' now gentlemen, with the 
question about confounding the Czar we have nothing at all to do ; let us 
leave that to providence and Omar Pasha, who have — ^all we care about is, 
that we and our traded be not confounded here^ by attending to fine senti- 
ment and neglecting our business." But the men who understand and 
work the realities of the world take another course. 

Intervention and Non^inter^oenUon — all sterner spirits are leaving meaner 
contests and grouping around it with deadly purpose^ and the world will 
settle it soon, either by its logic or by its battalions. On two points all 
the world is agreed; the first is, that on certain questions of internal 
arrangement, of taxes, revenue, commercial and civil jurisprudence, and 
civil and criminal law, ^., each nation is the best judge, and musi be the 
sole arbiter. The second is, that nevertheless there remains a class of 
questions, which are emphatically mtemaiional, inasmuch as every nation 
has certain rights which it is the interest of the majority of mankind to 
secure to it ; and inasmuch as there are certain universal objects of desii«, 
which cannot be attained without universal agreement and concert, every- 
body is agreed as to these two extremes ; the question is, where to draw 
the line ; — ^where interference becomes advisable, when unadvisable ; where 
it is pohttc only, and where an absolute duty. Now, without venturing 
too near the line of demarcation, it appears there are at least three points 
aa to which this doctrine of intervention is absolutely clear. 

But first let it be remembered, that intervention and non-intervention 
are not, as commonly taught, alternativea — they are only different aspects 
of the same question; for absolute and literal non-intervention wei« an 
impossibility and an absurdity. Of the real question to be discussed you 
may speak as you will, you may call it intervention, or non intervention, 
whichever you please, for the very existence of society involves both, (or 
rather it involves the former as a duty and an inevitable fact, and its 
employment to secure the latter, except on proper objects and on just 
pretences) ; they are only positive and negative aspects of the same fact, 
" st co-existence necessities interaction, — that the social state is a state 
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of Bocietj. Moreoyer, inteirention against the oppressed, and non-inter* 
vention against the oppressor, is false, and for the future, we thank God, 
impossible. England must not be misled by doctrinaires or word-catchers; 
the question is, not whether jou decide far interrention or non-interren* 
tioo, but whether you leave right or wrong to the chanee-medley of ambi- 
tion and interest. 

Ntm-intervewtion includes of neee98ity intervention to enforce itf or it 
merely becomes a licence to the strong, i. e., if yon make a law, yon most 
impose a penalty on its violation. 

It may suit the purposes of a leader, ^ filling up a phrase,'* on his side 
of the question, to propose in contradictory terms to '* treat foreign nations 
courteouohfy jvoUy^ and honourabUf, and adhere to the great principle of 
non-intervention." Again, it may suit the purposes of that party, to put 
into tiie hands of one of their pawns at Edinburgh, the resolution, that 
hecauee intervention is an evil, and the domestic rights of states ought to 
be mviolable, therefore England ought to abstain from intervention in all 
cases; therefore England ought to adopt a policy of isolation ; aiid thus 
suggest the safety of intervention to every public bully, and offer impunity 
to every Imperial violator of his neighbour's domestic peace ; but whenever 
the nations of the world agree that certain internal arrangements of states 
must not be interfered with from without, they must also enact, that any 
person violating this law, shall first be remonstrated toith, then disabled or 
disarmed; x)r if that be not possible, DZirovirciD as a pisats abtd ak 
oiTTLAw BT ALL 0IVILI6SI) COMITUKITISB. As, howcver, recognition of 
morality in pubUc affairs becomes more general, the conscience of mankind 
will adopt other provisions, the question will inevitably assume — it is fast 
assnming^-the following shape, answering to the three primary ideas of 
self-def<»ioe, justice, and mercy, and completing the platform of Inter- 
national Law. ■ ■■ ■ 

Canon 1. In the case of any government, which dearly and syste- 
matic^y violates any fundamental acnd sacred right of its subjects, 
£9reign intervention on bxhalv of the Qovebitment, and agaikst the 
suBJBOT, SHALL NOT BE LAWFUL. 

Canon 2. In the case of any government violating in the person of the 
suliject of a foreign power, any such fundamental and sacred law of human 
existence, the government to which such subject belongs may claim 
redress for the violation, AND MAINTAIN THE EIGHTS OF ITS 
SUBJECT, if necessary, BY FOKCE OF AEMS. 

Canon 8. In 1^ case of any govermnent, which shamelessly and syste- 
matically r^udiates %he rule of non-intervention, by trenching on the 
integrity of other states, it shall be lawful for other G^wemvusatg to 
INTERVENE to ENFORCE NON-INTERVENTION. 
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§ 3- 

The first Canon is framed with as mach moderation as is compatible 
with sense or coherence. It might be argued, and by many is argued, 
that governmental action in domestic affairs ought not,' under any circum- 
stances, to be subsidied, and upheld from without. So certain is it that 
Governments always retain power if they have not utterly abused it ; so 
impossible is it for Peoples to revolt without oppression. Witness the 
French revolution ; and the curse, not yet exhausted, of English inter- 
vention there. 

Were it not that such vast results would follow the adoption of the 
canons above enunciated, they would deserve to be treated as truisms, 
admitted by every body, and scarcely worth enunciating formally, bo 
simple are they, and clear, and irrefragable ; and certainly it is either an 
insult to the common sense of England, or a proof of the inadequate 
manner in which the people of England are represented, that these canonB 
have not been admitted and acted on in her policy long ago. 

If the objection be taken that to enact intervention were only to 
legitimate the encroachments of Power, we answer, that the power U now 
voith the right, and that right ought to use it. For sixty years this has 
been true. 

As to the first canon it were almost a superfluity of logic to argue, 
that that which a government has no right to enforce on, or deny to, its 
own subjects, a foreign government can have no possible pretence for 
enforcing or preventing. But if there be any mutuality — any reciprocity 
of duties and rights, between any given nation and a foreign government, 
if it be conceded, that an Emperor has a right to intervene against the 
subjects of another potentate, it follows of course, that the subjects of the 
latter have an equal right to intervene m favowr of the subjects of the 
former ; for this is the nature of reciprocity, it can't all be on one side. 
To deny this were to improve upon the old doctrine that might is right, 
it were to affirm that right is inherent only in a particular manifestation 
of might, in that form of it which is least responsible to the common sense 
of the people, and most careless of their rights and comforts. The same 
logic which maintains the right of Nicholas to intervene against Hungary, 
would also demonstrate the duty of the people of Hungary to intervene 
against Bussia, and that people will need little of the prudery of logic to 
teach them this duty, or how to practise it. Thus then are we led back 
«««;« >,y a different path to the same conclusion, that intervention and 
nrention are but different aspects of the same political necessity ; 
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that you can't discuss one without treating of the other. lu other words > 
it establishes the fact that literal apd entire non-intervention is an im- 
possibility and an absurdity ; and that, between such non-intervention 
and the grand old gospel doctrine of the solidarity of peoples, there is no 
^ juste milieu,*' — ^no standing-point for the moralist or the logician. There 
are but three possible courses. To affirm non-intervention absolute, 
theoretical, and literal ; — ^which would be to affirm an absolute, literal, and 
theoretical absurdity — a dream, a phantom. To affirm the doctrine of 
intervention on one side, on the side of despots, or, — ^to affirm the doctrine 
of solidarite of peoples ; and this is the only eventuality for Europe, either 
moral, logical, or possible. 

The first of these propositions is but an inevitable inference from the 
fact, that there are rights in man which cannot be countervailed by his 
duties or liabilities as a subject ; it is only a formal assertion of a principle 
already enforced by all teaching — ^by revelation— in man's nature — ^by the 
deductions of political economy — ^and in the social and exact sciences ; it 
is at once a religious, a political, a social, and a mathematical truth. It is 
a religious truth that governments and kingships are a sacred trust, not 
a possession — ^that all men are equal in the eye of Ood. It is a politicxd 
truth that the only rule for institutions and governing men is the rule of 
the greater usefulness. It is a social truth, that the happiness of the 
greatest number is the end, and that the sovereignty of the people is the 
basis and sanction of the sovereignty of convention. And it is a mathe- 
matical truth, that the whole is greater than the part, that the million 
outnumber one. The ultimate basis of the principle is that each living 
soul has been made individual and immortal. Its present application 
would establish the right of each nation to settle its own accounts mth its 
government, without fear of alien intervention. 

In the law of intervention and non-intervention we have now to do 
with the next step in the world's ascension. 

It is the idea of the collective life of peoples, that will be vindicated in 
this 19th century. The Eussian may be beaten back because he violates 
international law, — France or England may have been revolutionised 
because the holy rights of the people were uncare'd for, — Poland, Hungary, 
or Italy, may revolt because the life-breath of the people has been put out 
or kept out by the alien. But in each case it is the social principle that is 
violated. It is the principle of freedom, it is the Unity, the Individuality 
of Country, the sacred idea of the grand collective Life of a People, that is 
sinned against in all. 

It is the existence and the Life of Peoples, that subdivides God's world 
among his stewards ; that conquers it, and utilises it. 
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To destroy a People is the most awful crime against man. It is to- 
destroy the conditions on which alone can be developed the energies, the 
aspirations, the commerce, the courage, and the patriotism which elustt^r 
million-folded round the idea of Country. 

A country gathers up into an unity all the elements of a separate life, 
of a distinct existence ; and that unity, when created, surely brings after it 
the self-love which secures careful culture, and paternal protection. 

The Country is the Body. The People is the Soui. The Country 
presents the organic basis of life, — ^the natural boundary fixed in the foun- 
dations of the world, — mountain and river, — climate and sea. The people 
is the sufficing unity of life, of race, and of institution. 

A Country hath rights, passions, principles, character, affections. It 
hath a voice, and an arm. It hath Body, Soul, and Spirit. 

A Country is an Integer, and as towards the world without, it hath 
international rights. 

As you cannot amalgamate one man with another bodily, so you cannot 
absorb one country in another, without destroyini; the vitality of the first, 
and marring the unity of the second. In striking off a province from a 
true country, you amputate a limb, — ^you ain against its Yitalily, Oi^^anism, 
and Power. 

A Country, therefore, may be attacked from without, or it may be 
corroded within, — ^by the violation of international law, or by the 8uppre&* 
sion of civil rights. 

A Country, like a man, best subserves the commonweal of nainons and 
the will of God, by working out its particular work in its appointed place, 
&culties, and relationships, — in doing its pecuUar work in the brotherhood 
of nations. 

A Nation best works out internal adjustment and law, as it is left 
alone by other states to reform, re-model, and subvert, of its own mero tnotu, 

A Country prospers within, inasmuch as the best intellects and aggre- 
gate results of the world's wisdom and invention have free access to its 
counsels, and a sphere of action in the state, — in other words, as it has 
free trade in thought. 

Strict non-intervention by Governments, and infinite interchanges and 
sympathies between Peoples. 

Non-intervention from without, and the breaking down all over the 
world of all material obstacles to the spread of opinion, of thought, of 
science, and of invention. 

These are the two points of the charter of freedom, which are next to 
be conquered in Europe. They are the positive and negative poles of the 
'tal electric current of human sympathy and interaction. 
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§*• 

The second proposition asserts the tuttlary character of goveruments ; 
it asserts the fact that these natural and inalienable rights of man are not 
destroyed by change of place, that he does not become dispossessed of 
them by residing under a foreign government, and that in the exercise of 
them every subject has a right to claim the protection of his government. 

It is clear that on any rational view of the rights and duties subsisting 
between government and subject, there can be no limit to the duty of the 
fanner to protect the latter, — in the case stated, — except its physical 
capacity so to do. And if governments were really conscientious, there 
never would be such a thing as physical incapacity to successfiilly assert a 
right ; for what government ever yet failed for want of power, unless that 
power had been drained out of it by dishonest expenditure for immoral 
objects, unless it had lost its moral influence by the pursuit of an unwar- 
rantable policy, or unless the nation were debased or enfeebled by sensuality 
and superstition ? 

§5. 

The third proposition is simply the inevitable result of the first, just 
as law necessitates penalty, and as the existence of society implies the 
existence of police and armies as the ultima ratio, for protection against 
those who are uninfluenced by public opinion or a sense of duty. 

This third canon is tantamount to the assertion, that if any govern- 
ment systematically transgresses international law, other governments have 
a right to rebuke and restrain the transgressor. Those who would admit 
of intervention under any circumstances, would admit it here ; it will be 
denied only by those who admit the virrong, but who say that England has 
no concern with matters without the circle of her own dominions. With 
this affirmation we have dealt already, and shall deal in the sequel. We 
content ourselves, at present, vnth affirming that the position would prove 
too mucb, it can be supported only on a principle which would destroy the 
very foundations of order in the world, — which would establish the doctrine 
that government — the restraining power of reason and law — is, under any 
circumstances, an immorality. 

§ 6. 

A fourth qiie&tion remains, whether in the caae of wholesale brutality 
and extreme oppression towards subjeots, they ought to be aasiBted from 
without : doubtless, in the present «tate of official morality, it would be 
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unsafe to enact a canon of intervention by governments in such cases : 
but there will he interference by private enterprise, and the moral influence 
of the world will go with it, shahing the strongholds of despotism to the 
lowest depths of their infernal dens. Possibly, we may be answered, the 
interpretation of your first and second canons depends on the meaning 
of the expression '' fundamental and sacred laws and rights of human 
existence," — ^we admit it, of course it does ; there is ground here, as in all 
other questions, for the caviller and the trifler, but these we care not to 
satisfy, we write only for those who are able to understand the meaning of 
fundamental and sacred rights, in the manly, natural, and inevitable 
sense of the words, and we shall be satisfied with the narrowest rational 
interpretation. 

England will never go to war without grave deliberation. England 
would probably never go to war to maintain a bad government against a 
better. England will never go to war to maintain an irresponsible govern- 
ment of any kind, unless collateral questions are involved. What the 
world wants is, that every fair opportunity be watched and seized, of 
establishing governments which shall be open to the natural formation of 
opinion, — to the natural developments, changes, and growths, — ^to the 
natural consolidation of right, — ^to the admission and assimilation of 
national influences of progress. 

A reckless system of intervention were doubtless the greatest possible 
curse, and the most impious intermeddling with the designs and ways of 
providence. The grand requirement is, that all material hindrances to the 
spread of opinion and thought be beaten down; that thought meet 
thought; that truth meet falsehood, in the only arena where falsehood 
can he vanquished. The people must be represented. There must be 
no finality, and however privileged may be certain classes, they must 
be accessible to those who can win their way into them by legitimate 
exertion. 

Let it be remembered that we believe in one God ; that our God consti- 
tuted the rule of right universal, and that the universal law over-rides all 
possible rights of institutions and governing men. As we know whence 
all power is, we know that the derivative right cannot challenge its 
creator, or the clay say to the potter, " What doest thou ? " Away then, 
with the drivelling and the blasphemy, that there are rights which can be 
wrong, or any wrongs which can be right, or that within the ciide of a 
Christ-bought world, the priest, or the despot, or the " state," can lay 
the Deity under the ban of an outlaw ! Eight is one and indivisible, and 
all creatures owe to it their loyalty. To separate the name, dignity, or 
honour of England from the compUeations of JEJuropean politios, is neither 
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moraly logical^ nor passible. Political n^eeMities and Belf-preaervatioii point 
to the same course, for the red usurpero of Europe have combined, and to 
the simplicity and energy of despotism, combination is an easy thing. 

If common sense, and common jostiee, and national supervision, ruled 
international and diplomatic counsels^ if the constitutional states ot 
Europe and America formed a fraternity of freedom, to match and master 
the fraternity of despots ; if it were onee understood thot freedom is to 
hare fair play; that henceforth Austria cannot call on Bussia to con- 
summate national murder without having ranged against them both the 
banded justice of the world, society would progress at a veiy different 
ratio : freedom can only be conquered in detail, and by the treachery of its 
allies, — ^let the alternative be to let freedom alone altogether, or to prepare 
to attack her altogether, and where would be the wavmakers P 

What, specifically, is wanted now, is that the leading nation or nations 
let it be understood throughout Europe, that wherever there is a clear case 
for intervention, — ^wherever justice and common sense call for interference, 
that nation will be helping the right. And the nation that does this most 
effectually, will be the leading nation, be it France, or America, or Eng* 
land. Were this clearly understood to be the determinate attitude of 
some leading power, — ^and it is the attitude now in one inadequate matter 
of France and England, — ^were this understood in as positive and practical 
a sense as is the moral support, — ^the guarantee against *' revolution,'' by 
which Nicholas sought to seduce the conservatives of central Europe, — 
there would be barriers enough m Europe,, aad combinations enough 
for justice; but they would not be wanted, for freedom would be already 
won! 

§7. 

With England under the guidance of Palmerston, it was hoped that 
she would fulfil, in this crisis at least, somewhat of that sublime moderating 
function, which (banning so oflen urged with the quotation, 

" Circum claustra fremnnt Gelsft sedet ^olua arce, 
Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos, et temperat iras." 

With a better comprehension of the elements of power, with a mightier 
sweep of thought, and a profounder emphasis of will, mindful of him *' that 
sitteth on the circle of the earth, before whom the inhabitants of it are as 
grasshoppers," Ek&laitd should kow take up hbb puwction, which, 
LIKE HSB TAiTH, IS niTiKE. The moral influence of this immense 
puritanic Empire, if honestly used, must do much towards moderating the 
virulence of despots and the exasperation of patriots, and towards sup- 
pressing the occupation of the professional conspirator, — ^by setting con- 
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Atitational limits to the first,— b7.opening a constitational sphere to the 
energies of the second, and by the adoption of the three canons of inter- 
vention as before stated. 

A nearer approach to the grand world-harmonj which results from 
perfected action, is within the power and the responsibilities of England* 
With bloodless hands, if with a resolute heart, she might elicit the moral 
sentiment of the world, and combine in their primeval unity, the move*- 
ment and music of creation. She would stand before the nations in the 

attitude of 

** the angel, glorioas &ced. 
Whose hands, majestically raised. 
Floated above the organ keys, 
Like tho pale moon o*er murmuring seas, 
With no R>tk:A, bot with UBm.uBiiOB8." 

Above all, religious men should guide the application of her influence, and 
not denounce the use. The country which possesses the noblest thoughts, 
and is prepared to make the greatest sacrifice for their propagation, is the 
true representative of heaven on earth ; the country which harbours the 
lowest thoughts, which barters principle, which will sacrifice to a base 
security all that is great and good within its borders, and all that is just 
towards suffering brethren without them, such a nation is the real r^re* 
sentative and agent of another state, — ^verily each will have its reward here 
and hereafter. 

The first represents moral force, and is the '' omnipotence of heaven." 
The second, physical violence, and is the " impotence of hell." 
All argument as to the worth of peace must at last come to this ; if yon 
object to war because it wastes money and labour, that is a distinct, an 
intelligible, and a valid ground of objection ; if you object to war because 
it causes anguish of mind, and pain of body; because it desolates provinces 
and impoverishes empires, your objection is good, and it would be con- 
clusive if there were not other elements in the question, which may reverse 
the verdict. The appeal lies to a higher eourt^ from the material and mental 
to the spiriiual : bodily pain, physical suffering, financial losses, are neither 
good nor evil in themselves, but as they bear on the final good or evil of 
souls ; a diviner agency over-rides all human questions, simply because the 
immortal and the infinite are evermore in them, and behind them. Soule are 
the finaUty of ereation, and bodily and mental disasters may exhaust their 
influence, and exhaust them at the fiat, and under the sanction, of reasons 
which do search and satisfy the heights and depths of man's whole being 
and immortality. As with a man, so with the aggregate of men, — the 
history and fate of an individual is a compendium of, as well as an item 
in, that of nations. 
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The life of his soul is the life of man, and the life of mm is the life of 
mf^rirei. A man who will not peril life and its interests for that which is 
more than life, may master the material, may accumulate wealth, but he 
owes the shelter even under which he works to his ikthers, and his children 
will inherit ruin in his blood, and by his example. The state made of such 
men, be it great or small, will break down at the first criets, where honor, 
humanity, freedom, or religion, are threatened by any leader, who for 
revenge, or jealousy, or despotism, or annexation, or cruelty, or superstiti<m, 
will dare the chances of battle, in his own person, or in the armies of his 
slaves. But while it is impossible to deny the effect of individual character 
on states, or that laws which govern the units govern the whole, it is 
equally impossible to deny, that every individual state has a similar influ- 
ence on the whole brotherhood of states throughout the world. If 
there be in this age one truth of more vital moment than another, it is, 
that it is impossible to separate between the state of one nation, and the 
effects in a thousand ways of that state on other nations. God has made 
of one blood all the nations of the earth, and the fact is becoming more 
obvious every day, whether in commerce, in trade, in literature, in arts, in 
arms, or in religion ; the sympathy which pervades the world like an omni- 
presence, is daily more intensely felt with the daily disappearance of 
mechanical obstacles to its expression. It was felt in good, and in evil, by 
our first parents, both within and without the garden ; it is felt none the 
less, now that nine hundred million of living hearts yearn in love, or pal- 
pitate with sympathy, or madly throb with passion ! To ignore this power 
was impossible in the beginning, and the impossibility grows with every 
invention in mechanics, with every discovery in science, with every advance 
in freedom, with every growth of the mind,—* with increasing homage to 
religion. 

The progress of man's intelleet depends mainly on the free interchange 
and competition of thought, and a codification (so to speak) of the results 
of thought all over the world ; in other words, on free trade in thouffht. 

The progress of man physicaXly, in invention, in science, in comforts, 
depends mainly on a similar interchange of what is best in each locality ; in 
fact imfree trade in things. 

But the progress which is vital, because it will carry on or destroy all 
other — the progress of men morally and religiously, i.e., in the elements of 
national and individual life — depends not mainly, but entirely, on their 
disposition to reciprocate charity, the chief of the virtues, — on their loyalty 
to the maxims of world-wide importance : " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself" — ^* If thou lovest not thy brother whom thorn thou hast seen, 

2 
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how canst thou love God whom thou hast not seen P*' Well ! and who is 
my neighbour F asks some vile and vulgar charlatan, some '^ twopenny 
tear-mouth," some vagrant orator, mouthing the words of peace ; Can I 
have brotherhood or neighbourhood with men across the Danube, or 
beyond the Alps F — ^who is my neighbour, who is my brother P It has 
been answered once for all; the answer was given to hypocritical and 
factious questioners in Judea, and it fits the same class in England ; the 
auBwer was given of passers-by on the other side„ to enunciator? of the 
doctrine of non-intervention between the thief and his victim, who repu- 
diated humanity as too extravagant for sober men, and who not being on 
a " war footing," of course could not be expected to interfere for justice. 
To Englishmen every hour gives more power, with graver responsibilities ; 
and be it intelligible or unintelligible, be it as metaphysical even as man's 
soul, the truth may as well be told, that a nation which sets a higher value 
on the material, — on territorial extension, on wealth, on commerce, on 
comforts, on kizuries, — than /m the championship of the truth, — on the 
activity of its thoughts and afBsctions, — has lost, or is losing its Ufe; its fall 
has begun, its extinction is only a question of time. Bulwark after bul- 
wark of its constitution will disappear by natural decay or domestic 
commotion ; limb after limb, province after province, will be struck from 
it, or it may at once go crashing down on some first and final battle 
field I 

Study the pathology of dying nations, as they lie atretched on the surface 
of our continents, consider their death-throes, and seek out their symp- 
toms ; study 4;he dead nations in thdr history, follow the diagnosis of their 
decease, and bow fateful and inscrutable soever may be the march of 
events, with whatsoever semblance of iteration cycle may revolve on cycle, 
throughout tbe universal flux or reflux you grasp at least one principle, 
a principle which will be taught till it is learnt, that they who love life 
shall lose it ; that men cannot vegetate like cabbages ; that life means not 
existence, but action; that successful life means not action alone, but 
action on principle. Progress somewhither is the law of life; and the law 
is absolute, insomuch that courage may bring success even to the violent ; 
and a nation of doers may work together for the world's good, though 
they be doers of wrong. A nation that, in grave crisis and in vital 
questions, halts to count the cost of the right, parts in the first place with 
the elements of independence, and then with the elements of life. Mvm 
that hour corruption follows the retreating life, as a condor scents disease ; 
the law begins to work, though her commerce whiten every sea, though her 
institutions have broadened downwards from precedent to precedent of 
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honour, though her infancy has been baptized in martyrdom, though her 
broad-baaed throne haa been reared on peace and r^ht from age to age, 
though her colonies be seed-plots of empire eyerywhere t 

In the war wherein America achieved her independence, its promoters 
pledged to the conflict ** their lives, their fortunes, and their sacied 
honour." In another war which issued otherwise, where the traders of 
Carthage bewailed the loss of the ransom-money of their city, TTi^iiwibal 
laughed scornfully at their misproportioned grief; " but it seems,*' said he^ 
^ we are touched with public calamities only aa fiir as they affect our 
private fortunes, and the loss of our money is the chief thing we regret : 
when a little money is to be paid you weep and mourn as if our country 
were going to its burial. You may quickly find, I fear it much, that 
these tears have been shed for the least of your misfortunes.'* The words 
of the great captain may apply to other men and times than his. Have 
not Genoa and Venice and other trading powers pointed the same moral ? 
Carthage and Some, — semi-barbarous nations of the old world, — ^might 
flourish in spite of the decay of other states, or in consequence of it I 
now, all nations must stand or fall together. The bond is '' in solido" for 
good or for evil, and it is a question of material, as well as of moral pre- 
ponderance. The union of France and Englai^d, in the presence of a 
common foe, is the first great step towards the consummation of the 
<* Solidarity of Peoples," — ^the first act in the drama of modem European 
progress. 

§8. 

This principle of intervention has to contend, to-day, with those who 
would dissociate law from its enacting energies. It has to contend always 
with those who, having no conception of the laws of political science, of the 
principles of human intercourse, or of the necessitieB of human progress, 
fiedl at each needful crisis to apply the true specifil'c ; fail at all times to 
iecure mteh instalmerUs of progress y and such concessions qf powers aspubUo 
opinion may render practicable; and have never yet affirmed a fraction or a 
particle qf right, for right* s sake, in the presence of an opposing power. 

From these two causes it seems vain to expect either from friends, so 
called, of peace, or professors of statesmanship, any real opposition to the 
more open enemies of mankind ; or any peaceful or gradual construction of 
a system of international law. English statesmen have neither will nor 
insight, pluck nor policy. The history of English policy and of national 
triumphs for fifty years consists of the series of scrapes into which 
statesmen haare got, and out of which English men have delivered themi 
by sheer pluck, bottom, hard fighting, and hard paying. 
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Eassia gets by diplomacy what she could not wiu by arms : right 
through the yielding stuff of which English diplomatists are made, she 
flings the shuttle of her intrigue; everywhere British interests recede 
before her crafb, while war might soon make her capital the home of 
French and British troops. 

With a terrible unity of will, and with no distractions, incumbrances^ 
or ^'incapacities*' for conscience sake, Bussia works her way in all 
countries; while England, neither good enough nor bad enough for 
empire, abandons the alliances which on principle she ought to seek, 
disgusts her allies by suspicion or delay, intenrenee on the wrong side, or 
does not intervene at all. 

But despots will have to do, not alone with bedlam congresses, or 
eourtier ministers, or would-be statesmen, who disorganize peace asso- 
ciations to serve a political purpose : but with the rank and file of freedom, 
and with powers which constitute a ''material guarantee" enough for 
progress and right : — ^principles cannot be revolutionized, but overgrown 
empires may ; and intervention and non-intervention, hitherto a weapon 
againHfreedom, may be used 09 a hU in the jawa qf despots. If this were 
a fact accomplished, the nations would be launched on a boundless career 
of humane improvement. The rights of man will be secured, whenever 
the public opinion of this continent shall bear down effectually on the 
actions of its constituent sovereigns and states ; and peaee^^the primary 
condition for the development of social and governmental science, and of 
permanent sources of national weU^heiagy—peace will prevail, only when 
righteousness is not contrary to the law, when there exists both an outlet 
and a sphere of action for those elements of progress and aspiration in 
man which are unquenchable, and when anarchs of despotism no longer 
disturb the consolidation of that mental freedom, which is life, and which 
is the beginning and the end of progress, 

The duties of England, (it is as true as anything that ever came fnjm 
mortal or immortal lips) the duties of England are now and for ever at 
(me with her outward progress. This immense ptiritanic empire is too 
deeply pledged, too far committed ; her religion, her commerce, her phi- 
lanthropy, her policy, are too free and expansive, not to excite the jealousy 
and machinations of despots. She is suspected of stirring up the hopee 
of their victims,— while Hungary, and Turkey, and Italy, and Circassia, in 
vain have reared their bleeding crests, and strained their weary eyes, for 
English help. England nevertheless is suspected and hated for the sup- 
position. She may as weU he feared and wershifped for ikefaet ! Eor ber 
policy, her safety, her strength, her commerce, her territorial possessions, 
the success of her hopes and the efforts of her brethren for fieedom and 
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xeligiony depend on Iier taking up ber function among the nations, — ^her 
fttn<^on for peace indeed, but alao for justice and mercjy^The funeiion of 

INTXETSHTIOV foT TtghL 

§9. 

Sbould it be objected that the principles here laid down would involTO 
England in interminable conflictSy which caution might evade, we reply 
that the assumption is gratuitous, and that the assertion is a nude one* 
We haye laid down no principle capable of such an application. 

Intervention would of course be limited to those countries with which 
we have political relations, and with the integrity of such countries the 
interests or stability of our o?m Empire would probably, to the same 
extent, be already bound up. We are not called on now to plunge into 
that caldron of anarchy which seethes in central Asia, nor to ally ourselves 
for offence and defence with its transient dynasties. When the time comet 
for that, the strength, the means, and the opportunity, will come with 
it. We are not called on now to intervene for the ancient legitimacy of 
China, nor to espouse the cause of the Mantchoos or the claims of the 
Tartar. With these questions, and others, we manifestly have no intei^ 
meddling, though the time may come when we shall have ; and when the 
time has come Intervention will be a necessity and Non-intervention 
impossible. 

We are as far from wishing to put the whole world incontinently under 
the protection of British philanthropy, as we are from seeing nationalities 
murdered in cold blood, and great countries wrecked by hostile inter- 
vention. 

Again, power limits responsibility ; and though charitj is a duty, self- 
preservation is an instinct. There are also physical conditions to neigh* 
hourly requirements. England may see and protest. She may do nothing 
more ; and parties are generally so nearly balanced, that a mere demons 
stntion by England, or any first-rate power, were often more than enough 
to prevent aggression, — ^and a protest either in Italy or Hungary in '48 
had sufficed. But say that her protest is disregarded ; she may bide her 
time till other states are at liberty to join in demanding restitution, till the 
moral sense of the world has become aroused, and till political necessities 
or political wisdom indine the balance of power against the aggressor* 
All these things and more have happened now. Moreover, each case 
should be treated by itself as it arises, — it will have compensations as well 
as difficulties of its own, and it is un&nr and irrational to apply a general 
principle to particular circumstances which do not yet exist, and to exr 
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ceptional cases 'which will never happen. A true nationality does not 
succumb in a daj, nor seek the embraces of its betrayer in indecent haste ; 
and there must be something in destiny inscrutable, something in itself 
worthless, or something in its neighbours worse than infamous, if any 
state with sufficing elements of life be henceforth swallowed up hopelessly 
within the precincts of civilization, or the jurisdiction of international law. 
A nation annexed is an ever open wound in the side of its tyrant. In the 
magnificent phrase of Montal^abert, '^La nation opprimee 8*attache 
aux fiancs de la puissance opprimante comme une plaie vengeresse 
immortelle ! " 

Such a crisis is now, and time now is of the essence to Bussia. The 
re-construction of Poland is more a necessity for England than an indem- 
nity to the Poles, and an expiation of past errors. Without Poland, you 
leave the Principaiities for Austria ; and then, Germany and Constantinopie 
for Bussia. Conduct is fate. Bussia presses on the Continent like Destiny, 
because the first steps of Bussia w^e unresisted. The momentum of her 
system is tremendous, and it is wielded and pointed with Luciferian 
subtlety and unscrupulousness. It ifi because we have no statesmen ; 
because England has no conduct of her own, that the conduct of Bussia 
looks so much like fate, — and fate, unless the moment be seized, for other 
countries than Poland. Besides, procrastination is not statesmanship ; nor 
can postponement mock futurity. Bight should be enacted by instalments. 
Ail principles, of whatever kind, expand, stretch themselves, assert them- 
selves ; whether they be principles of light or of . darkness; of despotism or 
of liberty. When hostile principles meet, the weakest is destroyed ; when 
friendly principles meet, they coalesce and unite. Between hostile prin- 
ciples, therefore, what shall decide. The ultima ratio must be somewhere. 
If it be not in order, in k^, domestic and international ; if ifc be not 
allowed to rest on despotism, or on organization or combination foir joat 
and recognizable objects^ it must revert to chaos or devolve on revolution. 
It must find its bottom loiter down on the chaos of individual Belf-asser- 
tion ; where there are as ^any powers as men ; and whrae there is no 
more justice, no more law, ao more judicial intervention of any kind, than 
there is in the regions of the damned, — ^whose only justice is revenge, and 
with whom annihilation is the only tdtima ratio. Between such a state, 
and any other state where men's relationships are not regulated by law, 
there is no difference save in deffree^-^the degree of misery engendered by 
the absence of order, which is heaven's first law aiid earth's chief ne- 
cessity; and of subordination, which must have some other guarantee than 
the wantonness of the will. 
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The great point is the How and When ; the What is clear. The point 
is to graduate the wrong into right. That is the work of policy,* if 
we live in times when gradaation is yet possible. First, the public must 
know and be prepared; then the opportunity must come; and then, if 
statesmen neither know, nor are prepared, nor willing — ^the public must 
will for them, or against them. That is how gradations are done ia 
England. 

Intervention ought to be a moral act, and you can never have a holy 
war, a war prompted by the sympathies and sustained by the passions of a 
nation, unless the cause is right, and known to be right. 

Secret diplomacy then is the means of spoiling good wars, and of carry- 
ing on bad wars in a weak way. It is a syttem and a clique that wants to 
he politically extirpated. ** A system which has for 80 years moulded the 
politics of England in narrowness, materialism, and atheism ; forgetting 
the moral of history, and heedless of the progress of the race, of the forces 
of individual genius, of ideas, of religion, and of God." You must destroy 
before you can create. Till then you will have interventions, non-inter- 
ventions, and neutralities, alike unjust, unprofitable, and infamous. 

In arguing this subject we have preferred to rest our case on the entire- 
ness of its adaptation to the common instincts of right, and to the native 
sense of justice in the breast of every free man. Not one of the authorities 
from Cicero downwards, have we quoted to prove that nature and providence 
do not put square things into round holes. We have studiously kept these 
pages clear of such incumbrances ; we are not insensible to the value of 
authority, especially in some case of crus, when the reasons are nearly 
balanced, when a point is reached whence opposite conclusions diverge, and 
where some great name might settle a question, which the light of reason 
fiuls at once to dear. But when the appeal is directly and clearly to every 
man's conciousness of right, to every man's primary ideas of self-defence, 
justice, and mercy, (as devek>ped in the three canons above enunciated) we 
want no names or precedents; we stand upon the final and summary 
verdict of our common natura We cannot get higher, we cannot get 
deeper, and if we go further we shall fare worse ; at any rate till the nature 
itself be changed, for that is at once the criminal, the lawgiver, the judge, 
the police, and the avenger. 

Wise men are persuaded by reason, men of understanding by experience, 
the most ignorant by necessity, and beasts by nature. But when reason 

* " The very Deity itself both keepeth and reqnireth for ever this to be kept as a law, 
that wheresoever there is a coagmentation of many, the lowest be knit into the highest 
by that which being inteijacent may cause each to cleave to the other, and so all ttt 
continue one. This in public societies is the woik of Policy." — Hook 
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and experience, and neoeasitj and nature, combine to enforce a theory for 
the truth of which the progress of human nature its^ is an argument, 
an illustration, and a guarantee, we need neither names, precedents, nor 
authorities. They are worthy and venerable, but we want no verbal 
sanctions for the fundamental facts of creation* Instinct prevents logic, 
and necessity knows no law and dispenses with opinion. There is not much 
room in a short book for trifling ; and after all, men soulless, headless, 
and heartless, however well read, are useless also ; zeros in enthusiasm 
and cyphers in power; worthless whether as converts to a theory or as 
opponents or promoters of a cause. If a man will not receive the verdict 
of his own natural human soul, neither will he believe though Ciceros, and 
Fuflendorfs, and Grotius's, and Hobbes's, and Comtes, and Wheatons, and 
Yattels, and Storys, and De Gardens, rose in battalions from the dead. 



PART II. 

THE BALANCE OP POWER IN EUROPE. 



Thus it ever i% age after age, aa Proridenoe, and not Canning, " callanew worlds Into 
existence to redrea the balanoea of the old." — A balance of powen departing againit 
the cnlminating foroea of the futore.— A wonhip worse than fetlah of teUing aona* 

** Anatiia already tremblea. Bnaida and PnuBia nnited, Anatrift fidli^ and Engiaad 
cannot preyent it" — Natolkon I. 

" Ton hare not the power to aave Anatria; Bnonaparte eannoi dan to vndertako it i 
bnt Bnaaia haa the power to blow her aannder."— KoaauTB. 

"The organized ezpreaaion of that qrstem of thought wherewith the oligarchy of 
England has moulded the politics of Europe. Of this system of poli^ the chidT featnrea 
for eighty years haye been narrowneas, materialism, and atheiam. Karrowneaa of intel- 
lectual range. Materialinn,— taking the fortes of nadona to be their armanenta or war 
establishments. Atheism,— dismissing from all ita calculations^ the moral of Hiatoij, 
the progress of the race, and the forces of indiyidual genius^ of ideas, of religion, and of 
God.* 



POLICY AND PRACTICE. 

" Trae wisdom lies in the policy that would effect its ends by the influence of opinion, 
and yet by means of existing forms." — Thx Bt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 

"The cunning minister neither sees, nor is' concerned to see, any further than his 
personal interests and the support of his administration require. If such a man over- 
comes, triumphs, and is flattered by his mercenaiy train, it often amounts to no more 
than this, tJuxt he got into distress by one series of faults, and out of it by another, 

" The wise minister sees, and is concerned to see, further, because Government has a 
further concern. He thinks of fame as well as of applause. He considers his adminia- 
tration as a single day in the great year of QoTemment ; but as a day which is affected 
by those which went before, and that must affect those which are to follow ; and the 
judgment he makes on an entire, not partial survey, is the rule of his conduct. Tha;t 
scheme of the reason of state which lies open brfore a wise minister contains all the 
great principles of Oovemment, and all the great interests of his countiy : so that as he 
prepares some events, he prepares against others, whether they be likely to happen during 
his administration, or in some future time."— HmmY St. John, Viscx)unt Bolingbbokb. 

" The principal motive was to avoid a general war that was about to explode. Every- 
thing well weighed, it (the partition of Pohmd) was the only way left to avoid new 
troableSy and to make everybody happy" — Fsedbbiok II., of Pbussia. QSuv.posth, 



OPINIONS ON THE BALANCE, AND POLAND. 

^' Poland, which was the keystone of the whole arch. Poland, which 
would be the only effectual means of preventing the increasing power of 
Eussia. I think, however, that all depends upon Poland. I wanted to 
establish a barrier, but your imbeciles of ministers would not consent. 
But eten this alliakce (Anglo-French) wouLn not avail. Those who 
consented to the union of Poland with Eussia will be the execration of 
posterity." — ^Napoleon I. 

^' To . continue the work commenced by him whose heir I am."— 
NAfOiiiioir III. (to the Poles.) 

** 1 know that I have brought a great stain on my reign by this affiur 
with Poland, but I assure you that I should be pardoned were the extent of 
my repugnance to it known, and how many circumstances have united to force 
my principles and resolutions against all extreme views of the unjust 
ambition of Eussia and Prussia. I believed that in exercising exorbitant 
demands they would refuse me and break off the negotiation." (M. de 
Kannitz always strongly opposed this cruel arrangement.) — ^Maua 
Thsebsa. 

" I had no alternative — although with real regret and extreme aversion. 
The equilibrium of Europe required that indemnity." — ^M. ns EIaukitz. 

'* Of all the questions to be discussed at this congress, the king would 
iindoul)tedly consider the affair of Poland as incomparably the most 
important to the interests of Europe, if there be any chance that this 
nation, so worthy of regard by its antiquity, its valour, its misfortunes, and 
the services it has formerly rendered to Europe, might be restored to com- 
plete independence. The partition which destroyed its existence as a nation 
was the preludcto — ^in some sense the cause of — ^the subsequent commotions 
to which Europe was exposed." — Pbinob Mbttebnich. (1814.) 

^'The conduct of the Austrian Emperor can have left no doubt in the 
mind of the allied powers, that the re-establishment of Poland as an inde- 
pendent state with a national administration of its own, would have fully 
accomplished the wishes of his imperial Majesty ; and that he would even 
have been willing to make the greatest sacrifice to promote the restoration 
of that ancient and beneficial arrangement. Austria has never considered 
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free and independent Poland as an inimical or rival power." — ^AirsTBiAN 
Plenifotentiabies. (After Bussia had determined to keep the Duchj 
of "Warsaw.) 

^'Tbat nationality which resisted all times and changes." — Loiris 
Philippe (to the Chambers.) 

'' I am convinced that an enlightened policy is equally favourable to 
their just claims. To the first violation of the sacred principles of general 
liberty which took place in the partition of Poland in 1772, and those 
which followed in 1793 and 1795, ought to be attributed all the dangers 
to which the whole of Europe has since been exposed, and from which we 
have so happily escaped. There can exist no real security against the 
return of these dangers if Poland remain excluded from the benefit of the 
general deliverance, which, in order to be perfect, ought to be guaranteed 
by a solemn recognition of the rights and independence of nations. These 
sentiments. General, are profoundly engraven in my soul," Ac. Ac, — 
Eabl Qbey, to Count Kosciusko (soon after Waterloo). 

^ The King is willing to suppose that the three Courts are convinced 
of the justice of their respective pretensions, although his Majesty is not 
infonned of the reasons of their conduct*' — ^Loiu> North (his answer to 
Bussia when the partition was announced.) 

** The forced annexation of the Buchy of Warsaw, Ac. Ac., justify the 
alarms that pervade Europe." 

" Let it be undertaken (the revival) on the broad and liberal principle 
of ^ndering them again really independent as a nation, instead of making 
two-thirds of them a more formidable military instrument in the hands of a 
single power. Such a measure of liberality would be applauded by all 
Europe, and would not be opposed ; but, on the contrary, would be cheer- 
fully acquiesced in both by Austria and Prussia." — Lobb Castlsbsagh 
to the Empebob Axexaitdeb. 

'' With respect to Poland, (considerable laughter, caused by a dight 
pause and the inexpressible manner in which he continued) I have no 
hesitation in stating my own opinion that the kingdom of Poland as at 
present constituted, and as at present occupied, is a standing menace to 
Germany." — Lobd Palmsbstok, Mar. 20th, 1855. 

'' His belief was that the true establishment of the balance of power in 
Europe would be the restoration of Poland, and the re-establiahment of 
both Poland and Hungary as independ^t states.*'— Lob» Duslbt 
C.Stuabt. (Hansard, 1849.) 

'* Bo long as we attempt to conduct thia. w^r against iBussia without 
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attemptiag anj diyenioiis wbaterer, we tshall meet with difficulties which 
it will be impossible to withstand." — Lord EixxiniOBoueH, Feb. 2l8t, 
1855. 

** If no alterations were to be made in the territorial possessions of 
Hnssia, for what were thej fighting? Were thej fighting simply for a 
treaty. They imagined they were fighting for something like a substantial 
guarantee, but how could they obtain a substantial guarantee without 
altering the substantial power of Bussia ?'* — ^Thb Eakk ov Habbowbt, 
Feb. 21, 1855. 

'' The modem history of Russia has for its objects nearly exclusively the 
destruction of Poland. It has achieved that destruction to bring itself 
into contact with the western nations of Europe, and to gain a larger field 
for the development of its forces, its talents, its ambition, its passions, 
and its interests." — Count Fozzo db Boboo, Russian Minister (secret 
despatches.) 

" I have long seen with extreme pain the evils which surround your 
Majesty, and which have paralyzed Poland. I fear that those iUs have 
arrived at the point at which they cannot be redressed, except by the hand 
of the Almighty, and I see no other intervention which can remedy them. 
I would willingly exercise mine if I could see the moment at which it 
might be useful." — Gboboe III. (answer to an appeal firom the King of 
Pohind.) 

** If Russia did entertain a project of exterminating the Polish nation^ 
she entertained what it was hopeless to accomplish, because it was impos- 
sible to exterminate a nation, especially a nation of so many millions of 
men as the Polish kingdom, in its divided state, contained."-^LoBD 
PA.i.MEBST0ir, April 30, 1836. 

^ And regild with glory the annals of six centuries of victory.'*— *Sib 
RoBEBT Peel (1855.) 

BvBKS on the new reformed constitution of Poland, 1791. " In con- 
templating that change Humanity had everything to rejoice and to glory 
in. So far as it has gone, it probably is the most pure and defecated 
public good which ever has been conferred on mankind— this glorious 
conspiracy in favour of the true and general rights and interests of men. 
To finish all — this great good, as in the instant it is, contains in it the seeds 
of all further improvement, and may bo considered as a regular progress 
towards the stable excellency of the British constitution. It secures its 
liberty by establishing its throne." — Appeal fbom the New to the Old 
Whigs. 
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" I hold that the real Policy of England is to be the champion of justice and right" 
— LoBD Palmebston. 

** And if other powers with different impressions and views should endeayour to preyeut 
the development of liberty, my conyiction is that the Goyemmentof England will always 
be supported and backed by the people of England, in throwing their weight into the 
scale and endeayouring thus to redress the Bahmce.'* — Lobd Paucebston at Reform Club 
Banquet 

'' By the establishment of this only true state, this firm foundation of internal peace, 
the possibility of foreign war, at least with other true states, is cut ofiT. There are no 
necessary, permanent, and immediate relations of states, as such with each other, which 
ought to be productiye of strife-"— Johank Goitlikb Fichtb. 

" There is no power without justice."— Napoleon I. 

§1. 

The theory of the balance of power ia based on the great &ct, that 
apart from a balance of material interests, all considerations of moral 
influence, national honour, respect for treaties, loye of justice and 
peace, &c. are mere fictions, fantasies, and fables ; and that international 
morality cannot last without material guarantees. Between nations, 
there is no moral force without physical force in perspectiye, and the 
first lessens as the last lengthens. Between nations, of course a quarrrel 
wipes out all antecedent moral obligations, and brings up into the 
foreground that physical force, in the presence of which treaties are 
always mere verbal impertinences, parchment, leather, and prunella. This 
must be tOl international Law is enacted and empowered. The sword is 
the only integer in this political arithmetic, and justice not only leans 
towards the strongest, but leers firom behind her mask, and throws her 
weapon into the heavier scale. We speak of things as they are and must 
be till principle is felt or Law is feared. Such are the balances in the state 
sanctuaries of Europe, and moral considerations are wiped out of them 
like dust, when the real forces come to be weighed. 

But it is the peculiarity of European politics, that side by side with 
these facts, and in contrast with this false balance, there have existed for 

n 
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60 years means ready to the hand of any master in statecraft, for fashioning 
a territorial balance, real, natural, stable, self-supporting, and invul- 
nerable* The necessities of Europe, the dangers of delay, the sufferings 
of the victims, and the imperatiye dictates of principle and policy, with 
regard to this real balance, haye importuned every public man in Europe 
for nearly 80 years ; but one and all they have disregarded the growing 
peril, aggravated the situation, misunderstood the policy, scoffed at the 
principle, tided over the little storms of their day, and bequeathed the 
deluge to their descendants ; — the Statesmanship of this century has con- 
sisted in cherishing Eussia till she became dangerous, in attempting to use 
the balance against her when she had become strong enough to defy all 
Europe, and then in endeavouring to redress the balance in the name of a 
power, from which all life has long since fled. 

The old recognized balance was between France, England, and the 
Hapsburgs in Germany and Spain, and between the Protestant and 
Eomish religions : — ^till the chaos of Eussia grew into power, and Austria, 
because she happened to be in the middle, became the centre of the 
European system, and the pivot of political operations. 

Since then all the powers have see-sawed over Austria in all directions, 
and the status quo ante of central Europe, and the vis inertus of Germany, 
has been the traditional cry of all believers in the balance, and the 
wisdom of all prophets before the deluge. 

The balance has now grown too rusty to move, and the dead weight of 
Austria is more than the living energies of England. As Austria got 
weaker and weaker, the cry has become more inveterate. As her powers 
waned, belief in them waxed. All the powers of Europe have succes- 
sively subdued and saved her ; marched over her prostrate body, and then 
set her np as a bugbear to others. For her sake all principles have been 
forsworn, and all policies and projects forgone; for her sake, the main 
weight and weightiest integer on either side of the balance, was taken 
from Freedom and given to Despotism, and kept there ; nay, the balance 
itself has teen sacrificed to jealousies of France and fears for Austria, and 
the partition of Poland compelled France to be jealous of the JDynasties, 
and to seek territorial compensation for herself. Austria became the 
partner of Russia, and in the foul heat of their embraces, revolution has 
been hatched, and has become the second power in Europe. Eussia 
opposes it or favours it, England does both or neither. The fiction of the 
balance disappears, and this issue must be settled before order reigns and 
justice triumphs. But you can have neither a true balance, nor a just 
intervention, nor honest international intercourse, nor a secure peace, nor 
any guarantees for order and repose, as long as that party remains 
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'^ politically unextirpated," and that system of thought prevails, where- 
with the oUgarchs of England have, for 80 years, moulded the polities of 
Europe. 

The connection of England with Austria has been far more &tal to 
freedom and civilisation, than the connection of Austria with Bussia ; and 
tiU England and Austria are severed, principle will be ignored, armies 
sacrificed, treaties waste paper, and Diplomacy a gigantic imposition. 
The power that is bound to Austria will founder with her, as Buonaparte 
foundered ; and still, as she settles slowly down, she does for Bussia in 
central Europe, the same obstructive duty which mud banks and shallows, 
sunken rocks and sunken ships, have done in Bussian seas and before 
BuBsian fortresses. 

§2. 

Since, then, to balance the powers under a dead weight like Austria 
is a farce, and to attempt to balance them by principles or Law, is, as yet, 
a yet greater farce. Since you cannot, thus, either maintain a balance or 
enact a law, because the first violates the second, and the second would 
destroy the first, — ^the hopes of order turn to the remaining alternative, 
which is found to combine all that is required ; which constitutes a real 
territorial balance under the aancHon of international Law, and of the 
spiritual forces of Europe, and is at once a retrieval of impolicy and an 
atonement for crime. There is one word in Europe which expresses a self- 
supporting, territorial adjustment, which shall make oppression incon- 
venient ; and a re-erection of old landmarks, and reclamation of the rights 
and remnants of a constitutional sovereignty, which shall make successful 
aggression impossible. None such exists, or can be found or constituted in 
Europe, save that ancient monarchy of Fcdand, which every Statesman has 
seen, and every Statesman rejected, for several ages. True, it may be 
argued, this may be now too late, but that is a reason for thinking that 
English Statesmen may attempt it; and it presents the only chance of 
combining with any hope of success, principle and power, policy and 
progress, xmder one banner. That must now be done in earnest which it 
has been the rdle of Statesmen, immemorially, to pretend to do. That must 
now settle the Eastern question which ought to have answered it before 
it was asked. 

The Eastern expedition is an empirical expedition. It is not based on 
any sound principle. It is not part of any plan, except, indeed, the plan 
of providence, and of events which will destroy the policy of its promoters. 
It is an intervention caused by three other interventions, — ^a political 
necessity ; and all the quack doctors who wait upon the sick man in the East, 
have to acknowledge, " we are medicim malgre nom^^ We have to intervene 
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for Turkey, because we did not intervene for Hungary ; Bussia intervened 
against Hungary, because she expected no counterpart intervention on her 
behalf; and it was the practical acquiescence of England in the partition of 
Poland, that constituted the precedent in international Lynch law, on which 
Bussia has since presumed. Apart from the direct and unaccountable 
encouragement which the protectorate of the Czar received from one of our 
most active statesmen, it may be said that Poland and Hungary were the 
premises on which Nicholas advanced towards empire in the East; the 
premises of that syllogism of which the last step would have demonstrated 
and realized Bussian supremacy at Constantinople and in the Mediterra- 
nean. We did not take exception to the first step, Poland — ^that was only 
infamous. We did not object to the next step, Hungary. What, said 
statesmen, had that to do with the balance of power! We have now to 
consider the conclusion of the whole matter. Constantinople was but a 
fair inference from Warsaw. But English logic admits premises and 
denies conclusions: it has allowed Bussia to beg every political question 
except the Eastern one ; and Bussian aggression is now unprincipled, 
revolutionary, intolerable, and above all, it disturbs the balance— that 
dainty mechanical phrase, in the name of which all possible enormities are 
committed in the present, on the supposition that in the future^ some possible 
inconveniences may he spared. 

The balance of power says to the world, " We, the Statesmen of Europe, 
are political acrobats, and in no wise reasonable men nor responsible doers 
of good and evil. We balance Europe upon bayonets. Whatsoever tends 
to raise one imprivileged part of Europe, or to depress another privileged 
part, — ^to alter the relative position and power of certain states, — ^we 
denounce and abhor, whether it be good or evil, whether it be a new 
element of national growth, a new idea-power struggling into life and 
fledged for immortality, or an ancient and illustrious monarchy which 
has been cleft asunder in an hour of weakness. Bayonets are our creed, 
bayonets our faith, and with bayonets we work and think. Our uUUna 
ratio and our primwn mobile both are bayonets; and we care not to 
see deeper than they will pierce — six inches below the sur&ce." The 
political system of Europe, then, may be defined to be a balance of bayonets. 
We recognize a revolution if it be hedged about by their divinity ; and 
without them a glorious struggle for constitutional and national life is but 
a nuisance to be put down. 

It cannot be denied that this is a compendium of the policy, diplomacy, 
statesmanship, and forethought, of modem Europe; for we have but 
recounted facts, — certain representative &cts, from her history. There is 
nothing new in this. It is all as old, as respectable, as antiquated, and as 
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imbecile, as anj of those *' antiquated imbecilities " who may now be stag* 
geriug under the weight of this mightiest monarchy of England. The 
events in the East have but laid this system bare to the world ; and it is 
high time that the ciyilised portion of mankind should impose on its 
puppets a wiser and safer system for the future. As to the present 
system, stability is incompatible with it, order is incompatible with it ; it 
defies justice ; it bebauches international honour, and quenches in blood the 
radiant hopes of future ages ; it compresses new elements of power only 
to make their explosion irresistible ; it is pregnant with elements of a 
wilder revolution than was ever yet let loose upon Europe. Beform in 
this department cannot longer be postponed. Justice has long proclaimed 
that it ought to be done. Necessity now proclaims that it must be done. 
On this point the powers, and principles, and common interests of mankind 
are now concentered and matured for action ; and law must now regulate 
the increasing political intercourse of nations. 

International Law has hitherto been international injustice, the most 
hideous mockery of law conceivable; for it has used the rule of non- 
intervention to tempt intervention. It has at once proclaimed the law 
and secured its abortion ; for it has not only left out the penalty from the 
statute, but has declared that none shall be inflicted. It has declared that 
non-intervention is the law ; and when foul of scent and lean of limb, 
political vultures have settled on a dying country, statesmen have not 
intervened for justice, because they could not intervene without inter- 
vention, and that, forsooth, they had declared illegal or inexpedient ! 

Bevolt is the last desperate cure for kingly crime ; intervention may 
prevent the one, and anticipate the other. The people never revolt 
against Government, till Government has first revolted against the people ; 
and if you would not have Eevolution appeal to force to avenge oppression 
you must recognize and enact a power to prevent it. Bevolution is but 
the effort of nature to right itself, an oscillation of the political pendulum, 
which will return though it be swung through ages ; its only point of rest 
is justice. 

The three powers wage peace upon Bussia, but, as we said before, 
this is an empirical expedition. It is based on no sound principle or 
persistent policy. It is neither prevention nor cure. It rules a precedent, 
but establishes no Law. It requires no restitution for the past, and 
exacts no guarantee for the future, while it is actually proposed to 
guarantee to Bussia, tinder all the seals of all the powers, the possession 
of her territorial felonies. But to foil one attempt, and leave the temp- 
tation which will invite twenty more, — to rend the felony from the felon, 
and tarn him loose, like a wolf amongst the sheepfolds, with his fisings 
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undrawn, is but to intensify the desire for yengeauce, and to leave the 
means for wreaking it unimpaired. To give a legal title to unjust ac- 
quisitions, or to confirm by treaty what was only held by the sword, is to 
make England a partner in the crime. Such a course were to invite again 
the Cossacks and the dark ages ; and although in form it would seem only 
to put back Europe m statu quo, in reality it would demonstrate that a 
combination which can never be stronger, which will probably never again 
be matched in Europe, and which is as pure and disinterested as great 
powers are likely to be, has not resented an offence which also can never 
be exceeded ; and has dismissed the culprit with a grimace compounded 
of respect for his rank, contrition for their own presumption, horror at his 
want of success, and, above all, of anxiety to save his honour (?) and a lively 
fear and anticipation of his future exploits. The moral of such states- 
manship were that an emperor can do no wrong, and that Governing men 
do not amerce their peers or disparage their order ; and this is the real 
touchstone of the power of Englishmen, and of the working of their 
institutions. Are they represented? Certainly they are not, for now 
honourable gentlemen will stand by their betters, however great a criminal 
one of them may be ; and the real balance of Policy is that which swings 
at St. Stephens, and which holds Her Majesty's Government in one scale, 
and Her Majesty's opposition in the other, 

§8. 

Eut statesmanship, economy, experience, all combine to show that 
there can be no finality here. It is only the beginning of the end. If we 
do not go further we shall fare worse ; nay, go we must ; we have entered 
the whirlpool of politics, we cannot retreat. We are on the inclined 
plane, and can guide our course, but not arrest it. We have defied MusHa, 
and if we do not snaot freedom, Russia will destroy us or ignore tts. The 
situation, if it do not issue in Despotism or in revolutionary chaos, must 
issue in Law, and in something also to ratify it — materially. 

What, therefore, we ask again, can secure repose to the political world, 
or justice between independent and unscrupulous sovereignties, but a wise 
territorial re-arrangement ? 

In the absence of an organised international law and executive, it is 
the more essential to general peace, stability, and order, that freedom be 
erected and henceforth made self-supporting ; that this war against Des- 
potism should be made not only to support itself, but to create out of 
its present triumphs the material guarantees also of its ^ture safety and 
successes ; and that if the aggressor cannot be quartered, his victims shall 
at least not henceforward be dismembered. 
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Inasmuch as conventions for public safety cannot sit en permanence ; 
as vast combinations for justice are not easily administered and cannot 
always be formed ; as protocols cannot always be hatching nor constitutions 
incubated by steam; and moreover as treaties are only binding on the 
weak and can only be enforced by the strong ; it follows that justice must 
(as far as may be) be provided with natural and immutable safeguards. 
The foundations of peace must be laid in those unshaken depths of human 
selfishness, — in those permanent arrangements guaranteed by self interest, 
— on that broad basis of territorial solidity, — in those combinations of vital 
enduring energies, — in those invincible fervors of nationality ,-*-within those 
natural physical boundaries of river and sea, mountain and desert, climate 
and plain, — in those unities of institution, religion, language, and race, (or 
as many of them as may be,) which are at once natural, just, spontaneous, 
durable, and free ; which would assimilate strength, gather vitality, and 
consolidate power ; which would justify patriotism, and inspire citizenship ; 
which are nations, not annexations; piecework not patchwork; germain 
not mongrels ; unities not contrarieties ; which would constitute, in fact, 
a real balance of power in the present, and which would be likely to stand 
abreast of the races, and to accumulate energies with the general progress 
of mankind. 

Such arrangements must be made soon if there be statesmanship in 
Europe ; they must be made a little later, with statesmanship, or without 
it. Hitherto they have been unmade rather than made, partly from want 
of common trust and candor, and chiefly from want of honesty and a 
just intent, because the balance of power really intended is the balance of 
dynasties against men. Because the intervention of England against 
revolutionary France has sold England to the devil of Dynasties imtil now. 
But such arrangements are to the interest of the races, and will be made 
when Englishmen deserve to be represented, and diplomacy ceases to be 
unconstitutional and secret. 

Kestitution would in one case meet the requirement, for Poland^s the 
most obvious feature of a territorial balance. Bestitution of a kingdom 
and perhaps of a Dynasty. We must retrace our step there, purge our 
folly, give back the felony, loose the spell which binds Germany, stave off 
the pressure of Bussia on the South, reconstruct Poland, save the Princi- 
palities, and recover the balance of power in Europe. 

Such were a reparation and a precaution, prevention and cure ; what- 
soever power should attempt to upset a balance thus constructed, would 
encounter, first a true national integer competent to protect itself; and 
next, the moral sense and practical omnipotence of embattled civilization. 

This is the work of the age, and they who do the work of the age are 
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the obief powers in it. One of onr most active statesmen has stated that 
the BuBsian protectorate was "founded on treaty and sanctioned by 
justice!" and that it is not (by him) in contemplation to diminish the 
territorial possessions of Bussia. It is sufficiently clear that these are 
not the workers or the masters. 

The main features of this real balance coincide also with the natural 
barriers against Bussia. They are those which demand protection, which 
have a right to restitution, and for the most part they possess the sufficing 
elements of true national life. Their re-erection would unite in one act, 
justice, security, equipoise, restitution, life, and power. 

§4. 

Unless babbiebs be iet up and aiTABANTEEn, in Europe, along the 
frontier line of Bussia, from Finland to the Black Sea, Bussia will haye 
lost nothing, — Europe will have gained nothing, by her unexampled 
unanimity and power. 

Unless a barrier be set up and guaranteed in the Caucasus, the road to 
India will still be open to Bussia, and England will have gained nothing by 
a coincidence which may never chance again. 

The world, however, would in such a case, have learnt that thereafter 
nothi/ng could induce England to interfere, without displaying either 
" credidity or connivance." 

The grand obstacle to such European arrangements is, now as ever, 
want of unity, and unity is lost by want of confidence in the honesty and 
straightforwardness of negotiating powers, or by the. absence of the common 
brotherhood of Intervention. When we know that English statesmen 
have in other crises, made the English nation a cats-paw for Bussian 
designs, how can we wonder that in Turkey our tardy actions look like 
treachery, or that some of the northern courts think it safer to depend on 
the unscrupulous and thorough partizanship of Bussia, than on the contrar 
dictory policy, and doubtful virtue of Great Britain. 

The English nation, in foreign politics, has no character,— or rather it 
has an uncertain one. The only way to regain the confidence of Europe is 
to conquer substantial justice for Turkey now; to deal out substantial 
justice between Bussia and her other victims ; and to assist in putting 
territorial arrangements on such a basis as may prevent future mischief. 

Without our aid, — ^without the aid of France, — ^the countries most 
exposed to Bussia would, if united in action and in sentiment, form an 
ample bulwark against her. The Circassian, the Turk, the Hungarian, the 
Pole, and the men of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Finbud, would be a 
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combination before which even Busaia mnst pauae. And what has hitherto 
hindered such a combination P Many reasons material and moral might be 
assigTied, but above and before all, the doable or uncertain dealing of 
England in her foreign policy. There are mechanical obstacles such as 
distance, (and we know that Bussia and Austria, both, protested against 
Turkish railroads in Europe and Asia) — ^mutual jealousies and distrust, — 
imperfect appreciation of Russian designs, Ac., but the reasons are end- 
less, they are the same which in the epochs fading now, have kept nations 
asunder, and banned the intercourse of man with his brother. 

The grandest fragment of human destiny is committed by providence 
to France and England. Were they to commune with the constitutional 
monarchies, and free republics, — ^with America, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Piedmont, Switzerland, and Sardinia,— if certain principles of action were 
resolved upon in alliance with that fervent national sentiment which per- 
vades a/Z civilized countries ; — ^if that sentiment were appealed to which in 
Prance declared, by the mouth of Lamartine, that when the hour should 
strike for the freedom of oppressed nationalities, France would move to 
their assistance ; — ^which in America thrilled the breasts of fifby thousand 
citizens with the declaration that no rude hand of power could be laid on 
an American citizen with impunity upon any sea, or upon any soil ; and 
further, with the words, ^ our cotmtry has spoken, and will continue to 
speak, not (mly by its words, hut by its acts, the language of sympathy, 
encouragement, and hope, to those who earnestly listen to tones which 
pronounce for the largest rational liberty ;" — a sentiment which nearly 
brought Captain Ingraham into collision with the Austrian frigate, and 
which f^ted him on his return to America ; a sentiment moreover, which 
has been more than confirmed by the last President's message. If with 
such moral weight, and such '^ material guarantees " for success, there were 
proposed to the world, and discussed in its organs of opinion and thought, 
just principles of national intercourse, and the vindication of international 
law; if, beginning with the question of intervention, it were declared 
that henceforth an overwhelming military neighbour shall not be allowed 
to crush a nation warring for constitutional rights, — ^in other words 
to affirm the first Canon before stated — ^if even this simplest and most 
obvious of international duties, wjsbe laid dowk as law, the result 
would hejlnal and conclusive. What nation or government would dare to 
withstand such a confederation ? And what domestic tyrant could single- 
handed long withstand the efforts of patriots for national emancipation P 
The aggression of Bussia, both in Turkey and Hungary, was undertaken 
in the belief that England and France would not unite their moral and 
physical influence, and the question has perplexed Europe so long, only 
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because the public opinion, and moral force of England and France has 
been divided. 

Eussian diplomacy is at last, we hope, sufficiently '^open " to the world, 
and a cordon saniiaire must be drawn around it to protect humanity and 
civilization from infection. 

The barriers set up must be final and insurmountable, and both the 
friends and the enemies of Eussia must feel that they are so recognzied, and 
will be so maintained by the people of England. It must be felt, not alone 
in Eussia, not alone throughout Europe, but also in the hearts and homes 
of British statesmen, that they dare not contravene, — that they exist but 
to enact, the will of the people of England ; that they have learnt lessons 
in foreign policy which they will never forget ; that they will go all righteous 
lengths, — ^that they will not stop short of any proceeding, against any man, 
who, under what responsibility soever, in this vital matter, may commit 
high treason against the people of England. 

If Eussia be not left less powerful, and some other states more powerful, 
there will be constant trouble, and constant intervention in Europe. 

The proper materials for such barriers are patent to the meanest 
capacity. 

Taking into consideration the preponderating essential elements in such 
a question, — the coherence of races, and national character and language ; 
the natural boundaries of land and mountain, of river and sea ; and the 
artificial bonds of policy, of institutions, and of dynasties ; there are no 
better materials for such a barrier in the North, than would be found in 
the union of the Scandinavian races ; nor in the South, than would be 
found in the consolidation of the Turkish power (perhaps in association 
with another state, or states), with its recovered vitality and improving 
institutions. 

Hungary will also arise, probably as a substantive power, and Hungary 
is not likely to have much leaning to the absolutist policy of Austria, or 
towards the encroaching system of the Czar. But it is more than probable 
that even now the bargaiu is being struck, settling how and by whom in 
certain eventualities, Hungary is to be kept down ; and what, in neutrality 
or complicity of some sort, is the price to be paid in anticipation for aid in 
the event of a rising in that country. 

Nevertheless, Hungary waits, in faith, the alternative which mtui favor 
her. If Austria side with England, Eussia wiU not a third time interpose 
between Vienna and its Eastern foes. If Austria side with Eussia, — ^it 
will only remain to see to it, that in the re-construction of Governments 
in central Europe, Hungary gets her share, and that the battle of right is 
not rendered abortive by diplomacy. 
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Poland we have mentioned before. If Poland he not se-established 
now, we shall hare indeed, " a ministrj of credulity, or a ministry of con- 
nivance." 

Why should English and French blood be lavished in the principalities, 
when the resurrection of Poland would deal a fatal blow at Bussian arms ? 
Are the English ministers afraid of the guards or invalides who garrison 
Poland ? Are their sympathies so far averse to nationalities ? or are they 
still afraid to deal too heavy a blow at Russia. Do they still consider a 
Polish revolution incorrect, or are they prepared to take up this war in 
the only way which can end it soon, and end it successfully P by letting 
Alexander know that we mean fighting, that he will shortly have his 
^' house" about his ears; and that no vnretched punctillio of office, — ^no 
paltry pedantry will save him. 

Will the English nation aUow her statesmen to play off state conceits 
against the blood of their countrymen^ and the treasure and name of their 
country ? 

We believe that the English nation will allow this. That the English 
nation will submit to anything. The steersmen of England will be, not 
choice, but necessity, and Napoleon. 

Tile Stbenoth, the Means, and the Aim against Etjssia, are as 
obvious and even more available than those which Bussia herself employs, 
but without the soul of a leader they are worse than useless. 

Erom Finland to the Caucasus, she is girt about with nations, all of 
whom, (except Austria and Prussia, who have an overwhelming neighbour 
to be jealous of, and services to be ungrateful for) have stolen territories 
to reclaim, insults to avenge, intrigues to track and unravel, a perfidious 
policy to counteract, and future security to be guaranteed. 

Eirst, — NoBWAT, Sweden, and Denmabe, the three members of the 
Scandinavian family. Their union has for the last ten or twenty years, 
been increasingly and confidently spoken of, and improved intercourse has 
for years strengthened the bond of friendship between them. A Scandi- 
navian union has been long foreseen and feared by Eussia, who has sought 
to sow discord between the countries, and enmity between the subjects 
and their rulers. It must also have been foreseen, but has not been helped 
by England ; but if England wants anything more than a neutrality from 
Scandinavia, she must match the omnipresent enmity of Bussia with some- 
thing better than the neutral friendship of non-intervention. Such a 
union supported by Great Britain, consolidated by international friendship, 
strong in the coherence of race, and in abhorrence of a common enemy, 
would constitute an insurmountable barrier against Eussia in the North ; 
would balance Euasian ascendancy in the Baltic, — thus repairing one of 
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the most scandalous mistakes of British statesmen, — and would arouse the 
heroic Finnish nation, not long severed from Sweden, to renounce the 
Bussian yoke, and rejoin its favourite protectors. How far off are the 
Finns from St. Petersburgh ? 

Finland runs parallel with the Eussian territory. It is open along its 
sea-board to communication with any enemy of Sussia, and although it 
may become, with the usual Idehe* of English policy, the most formidable 
arm of Sussia ; it may also, if our statesmen do their duty, become Bussia's 
most formidable and fatal foe. The population is available for every 
branch of the service, their habits rendering them equally at home on 
water, on land, or on horseback, and Finland is the only nursery for 
seamen in the Bussian empire. In the Bussian war of 1808, the Finns 
took an active part with Sweden, of which they consider their country an 
integral part. Their religion (Lutheran) and the influence of their clergy, 
is an additional guarantee of hostility to Bussia. The Swedish language, 
also largely used in Finland, and in which its modem literature almost 
entirely consists, is another bond between the two countries. 

From Scandinavia and Finland in the opinion of some politicians 
may arise the greatest dangers to the Bussian empire, — they lie ready 
to the hand of Great Britain, to do two-thirds of her work in any 
contest. 

Finland extends to the gates of St. Petersburg, which it might menace 
with destruction. The population of Finland, its literature, its language, 
its political predilections, its traditional hopes and aspirations, its filial 
affection for Sweden, and its laws, are all anti-Bussian, 

Its wealth, cities, fortifications, roads, its lines of communication, lie 
parallel with the coast — confronting Bussia for hundreds of miles, and the 
Finns might here cut through and through, in innumerable places, the 
most vital limb of the Bussian power. Finland may be left to form a 
nursery, — and the only one — for Bussian sailors, or it may constitute the 
most formidable point d'appui against Bussia. 

The country which Czar Alexander seized and kept after pledging 
himself udth tears in his eyes not to retain a single village of it, may yet 
be used against his successor in the universal interests of humanity. 

Second. — Poland. Her spirit, the "incapacity" of Bussian generals 
hlEis failed to break. Her fervent nationality is yet unquenched, notwith- 
standing the apparent resolve to subdue it, though the whole nation were 
transplanted to Siberia. Here is another mistake of English statesmen, to 
be expiated, as usual, by the English people. The policy which would not 
interfere to save the Polish nation when a straw would have turned the 
scale, may yet avail itself of the military genius and unextinguished hopes 
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of Poland, must now open the '' Polish Ball" with a nucleus of BritiBh and 
Prench troops, tear this felony from Bussia, and afford diversion for one or 
two hundred thousand of her troops. 

Third. — HiTKeABT. That hleeding victim of a one-sided intervention,*^ 
that noblest of all European nations, — ^that national protest against the 
cowardice and blindness of English statesmen, — or of some other party in 
England. Hungary, more united than before, too wise now for internal 
race feuds stirred up by Bussian and Austrian diplomatists ; Hungary will 
have her resurrection, muskets wiU not now be kept from her by BriHak 
influence, nor will she be attacked this time through neutral Turkish terri- 
tory. The game of intervention will be played on both sides, not because 
it is just, but because English statesmen would be swept fix>m power if it 
were not played. The English nation would have played it before, but 
now through the necessities of place, Hungary, as well as Austria, has her 
representatives at Westminster. 

Fourth. TuBEXT. In this struggle, more generous to the vanquished 
(Kossuth), more temperate under insult, more heroic in resistance than 
England. Turkey is yet between Bussia and Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean ; her armies yet defend the mountain passes to our Indian Empire, 
though our counsels (the infamy and fatuity whereof should be visited 
somewhere) seemed bent on allowing Bussia to concentrate her troops for 
their destruction ; though our men of war rode up and down on the Bos- 
phorous like corks in a tub ; though our officers polk'd at the time of the 
broadsides and shrieks of Sinope, instead of sweeping the Black Sea, 
instead of keeping the troops of the Czar divided and occupied on the 
banks of the Danube. 

Pifth. — The CAUOiLSiAK Tbibbs. Prom the Bosphorus, range for 
near two thousand miles, — at once a defence to our Indian Empire, and a 
perpetual stumbling-block to Bussian designs, — The Black Sea, the 
primeval mountains of the Caucasus, the Caspian, the desert steppes, with 
their briny waters and whirlwinds of burning sand, and the unknown Ural 
Seas. To break through this line of natural defences has been the tradi- 
tional policy of Bussia, and now, beneath the latitude of the Black Sea, 
and far beyond the reach of the legitimate purposes of Bussia, lies in her 
occupation, the magnificent campaign of Georgia, accessible only by three 
passes through the Caucasian range. Bace feuds, fomented by treachery 
and gold, have wrested from the native races the possession of two of these 
passes, that of the " Iron Gate," next the Caspian, and of the " Vladi 
Caucase;" the mountaineers yet hofd the third, and with slight aid would 
soon recover the other two. In this contest, the average annual Bussian 
loss by the hands of Circassians, or by disease and want, amounts to 
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15,000 men ; several years ago a short campaign cost them 22,000 men, 
and to send a Eussian officer thither, is considered next in severity to 
degradation and Siberia, and this, although their enemies, — who must be 
able to furnish and equip 150,000 men, — ^usually muster only four or five 
thousand, and at most from ten to twenty thousand. The Circassians are, 
as a race, as superior to the Russians as Hyperion to Satyr, and a little 
fortification and gunnery, and a supply of powder or materials to make it 
with (now intercepted by Eussian vessels), would wrest from the Eussians 
the "Iron Gate," and the " Viadi Caucase," and render them literally 
impregnable. Both passes run through glens and defiles for ninety miles, 
and a few hundred troops, properly served, would make them impassable to 
anything mortal. 

By closing these outlets, in concert with French and British occupation 
of the adjacent waters, the Eussian army in Georgia would be caught as in 
a trap. The whole Caucasian range would become a stupendous natural 
fortification, and an outpost of our Indian Empire, barring — ^in common 
with the whole range of two thousand miles, — the approach of the enemy 
in that quarter. The mere exhibition of such moral weakness as is involved 
in permitting Eussia to occupy these passes, were of itself sufficient to 
secure to that power an ascendancy in Persia, and to convince the leading 
men of that country of the physical supremacy of our foes. And yet it 
was a convoy to the army m these parts, a convoy from an acknowledged 
ally to its ally, fighting our battles in this very district, that was blown to 
pieces almost in the presence of the English fleet. 

But England will not look on while Eussian troops concentrate and 
carry these passes, and occupy the strongest position in the world ; whence 
Eussia may threaten English ascendancy in the East, whither it may cany 
Eussian brutality and demoralisation, while it transplants the native race 
to Siberia, perhaps, or mingles the plebian Eussian puddle, with the blood 
of the oldest and purest aristocracy of our race ! 

"We have sketched the position of the neighbouring enemies of Eussia ; 
let us see what is the real character and weight of the other European 
powers, whether intervening, or neutral. Ebanob and Italy, whatever 
betide their rulers, must with the certainty of fate and providence, range 
themselves with the nationalities. And as for Germany, — its reformers 
and philosophers, and sages, and students, will clog the action of the 
despotism which they are known to abhor, and weaken its activity against 
the general interests of Europe. 

Italy, — ^with her twenty millions, kept down by a few thousand 
Austrians, and covered with priests like cockroaches, She only wants unity, 
— the sign for rising, — and in twenty hours both priest and Austrian will 
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have disappeared before the whirlwind of popular wrath, and Italy^stands 
up among the nations, free, and helping others to freedom. Of Sardinia, 
and Italian unity, and of Russian schemes against both Italy and France, 
frustrated by the adhesion of Sardinia to the West, we speak in the sequel. 
Sardinia is the first honest ally of the West, and the only real barrier 
against Bussia that as yet presents itself by their side throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe. 

G^EBMAifT, — ^how altered she has grown under the curse of the Haps- 
bni^, how altered from the time when the burghers of her towns went out 
by thousands to hear the preachers, and when eighty thousand of her 
protestant peasantry flew to arms in defence of their religion, and rushed 
on the soldiery of Pappenheim with the frightful war cry, — 

" Weil's gilt die Seel' and auch das Blut, 
So geb* ons Qott den Heldenmuth." 

Nor is that nation now to be judged by its dynasty and its statesmen. It 
is their victim as well as their tool, and Germany will yet play the game of 
'48 oyer again. The catastrophe of the Austrian empire is essential to the 
resurrection of the German peoples, — but to this end^ two enemies of the 
human race must be rooted out from that wretched country, — Priests, and 
Intriguers. — The mechanism of the Austrian empire is against us, the life 
of the German people is with us. 

And Ebancx, — a nation of heroes, will preserve ever her allegiance to 
freedom, whatever may be the cause to which the allegiance of her nominal 
rulers may be really pledged. The present emperor takes up his part of 
glory and of policy in the great battle of freedom, and no man will ever 
rule long in France, who does not obey the national instinct of greatness, 
and the intuitive yearning of the Prank for liberty, and equality, and for 
international, as well as social brotherhood. The French nation, inspired 
by a grand though tarnished ideal, once and again have defied and van- 
quished Europe, but now is the hour for a purer inspiration, and for 
a struggle sanctioned by justice and based on the omnipotence of the 
peoples. 

§5. 

Thus, then, with an unalterable policy, and tracked by an inexorable 
fate, the Czar sits on his northern throne. ' From the granite heights of 
Finland to the mountains of the Caucasus, as in a vast amphitheatre 
embattled, the nations stand round about him at bay. To their aid must 
come England and France, and if needs be, others of our race. All nations 
would bear down on the foe. Many of them have already beaten him singly. 
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Hungai;j has beaten him, the GircasBians have beaten him, Turkey is 
beating him ; what will they do when united ? They may either cripple 
Eussia for farther mischief, or parcel out its stolen territories, or dethrone 
the present race, or help its nobles, according to their former aspiration, to 
remodel the government ; as their moderation, or their wrath, or the just 
requirements of smaller states may move them. 

A decisive blow must now be struck, both at the moral and physici^ 
power of Eussia. The snake must be scotched, if not killed. Nothing 
short of this can give repose to Europe, or safety to smaller states ; can 
repair the lost character of England or restore her repute among the 
nations, as a sincere ally, as a real opponent, as a jealous aseerter of con- 
stitutional rights, or as caring one jot for the rights, the progress, the 
honour, or the happiness, of the rest of the world. 

Between the English nation and Eussian designs, there is fixed an 
everlasting estrangement, and an antagonism for life and for death. All 
increasing knowledge of its designs, and of its system of means, will 
intensify English execration, and the desire of all true Englishmen finally 
to abate the nuisance. 

What nation soon will care to stand by England, or dare to copy her 
institutions, or inhale the breath of her freedom? While England is 
losing both the form and the semblanceof power, by coquetting with foreign 
princes and deluding herself with diplomatic shams; Eussia, rough and 
ready, careless of forms, minds the main choice, and in some countries 
intrigues to disgust subjects with princes, and in others to set race against 
race, in some to strengthen absolutism, in others to strengthen constitu- 
tionalists or to stir up reformers, — ^in all against the right, and in all, 
swiftly and subtly for her own ascendancy. 

Eussian diplomatists would take a short cut through Hell to grasp a 
province, or to satisfy an ambition. 

Does our country deserve to retain the respect or the adherence of the 
least of her allies, when our statesmanship in any matter connected with 
Eussian or Austrian interests, is uniformly either befooled, or betrayed ? 

Many are the reasons which point to England as the real antagonist of 
Eussia. 

America is removed (comparatively) from the scene of action; the 
Atlantic rolls between ; and she wants no land passage to India; — although 
in a war of principle she would throw the whole weight of the American 
continent into the contest for the Anglo-Saxon race. 

France may be torn by rival factions, or Paris may be divided by Jesuit 
intrigues, or Eussian conspiracies. 

" ustria, truly, is now and always between the Devil and the deep sea. 
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Other European states, singly, are too weak, but wait only tbe bugle 
call of England and France to spriog up in overwhelming unity and com- 
bination against Eussia. 

Moreover the characters of nations are the real guarAntees of their 
friendships or their hates, and the ultimate arbiters of their policy. The 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race ; the objects of its foreign policy ; and 
the thoughts, feelings, and institutions which it carries with it everywhere, 
must be in ever-increasing antagonism to those of Eussia. And let the 
oppoHuniiy he now lost of securing safety in Asia, a fair chance for freedom 
in Europe, justice to Turkey and Hungary, encouragement to commerce in 
the Black Sea, and on the Danube, and of vindicating our moral ascendancy 
before the world ; and England will have committed precisely that fatuity 
which Eussia has counted on, which alone could dangerously foster the 
growth of Eussian influences, which would discourage her neighbours from 
resistance, proclaim to them England's desertion and weakness, dishearten 
her allies, and secure the consolidation of a power which demoralises a 
seyenth of the habitable world. 

K fatuity which would lead to the extirpation of freedom and religion 
from Europe and Asia, or necessitate the redemption of them both, in 
some stupendous final arbitrement ! 

None but England and her ally can reach Eussia, and they can reach 
her fatally. It is the interest and the right of England to intervene; 
and in alliance with the glorious and gallant nation of France, she 
need fear nothing between the poles. Eussia is not ready yet, war is 
the only thing she fears, her apparent energy and determination was 
nothing but the bombast of a successful bully, for the first decisive act of 
the Western Powers was met, not by the menaced declaration of war, but 
by an inquiry as to its meaning, which all Europe comprehended, and 
which had been formally notified to the servants of Nicholas. 

Eussia is too late and too early for conquest in Turkey ; she might have 
occupied that country once, but overreached herself and in thinking to 
govern Turkey, and to deceive Europe, better by a feeble and vacillating 
sultan than by open conquest, Eussia missed her chance for ever, and will 
now never govern Turkey at all, unless respect for the honor (!) of a public 
robber give back to Eussia those possessions which justice has escheated, 
and which justice ought to keep. She is at once too late and too early for 
that— too late, for Turkey is aroused and strong, in education, in freedom, 
in commerce, and in arms, — and too early, for the Eussian empire is not 
yet developed, in population, in organization, in discipline, or in the means 
by which armies are transported and fed. Eussia might overwhelm Europe 
with a quarter of million of horsemen, if only she could pay and feed them ! 

£ 
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There is hardly a point of the compass, — ^hardly a point in the regions 
which environ Eussia, from Finland, down to, and including Persia, at 
which Grreat Britain may not now, with extraordinary facility, assail her, 
at which she may not either baulk her projects, reverse her succcesses, 
consolidate opposition, dismember her empire, or destroy her capital ! JSut 
it must he done now, or — never. What is it that stops England from taking 
this tide at the full ? What is it that will probably land us on shoals 
and shallows for evermore ? What, but a fellow-feeling with Austria and 
other moribund states, who fear that a war of principle may arise irre- 
sistibly out of this war of intervention ! 

When Europe first afiected a balance, it was between Eomanist and 
Protestant ; and between England, Spain, Trance, and Germany. A balance 
between peoples that had got their rights, and Dynasties that withheld 
them ; between powers and principles ; had not then appeared possible, for 
herein, was not the first great act of England, to intervene against principle 
and freedom in France, and to cherish the Despotism of Eussia as a 
counterpoise to the military propagandism and popular commotions of the 
West. 

The Theory of the balance is now the great theory of avoir-du-pois. 
The system of the Balance is a system of weights and measures ; but the 
weights are constantly changing and the measures are never the same. 
Powers that were overweight at one time, are underweight at the next, and 
the small threaten to absorb the others. Moreover, the Balance has always 
been attempted with the old weights that have been changed and the old 
measures that are worn out. 

The Spiritual forces of Europe have not yet been recognized. They 
have had to assert themselves. As to the last century, England employed 
the end of it in getting into a mess, as she employed the beginning of this 
in getting out of it. Pitt could evoke a Napoleon, but he could not dis- 
miss a revolution. The present age may discover that England may create 
an European revolution, but that both Napoleon and the revolution are 
beyond the range of her science! 

§ 6 

Two and two make four, — two on one side and two on the other, and 
that is a balance. Three and two make five, three on one side and two on 
the other, and that is not a balance. 

In *89 France sought Freedom, and the aristocracies of all countries 
stood by their order. They led the Peoples down blindfold and hemmed in 
the Frank with armaments ; but the French Eagles sliook them off like 
matin-dew, and soared in the sim of Freedom thro' 50 pitched battles. 
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" The coalesced kings threaten us, wc hurl at their feet as gage of battle the 
HEAD, of a king." Prank and free were and are one word, and that 
struggling storm-birth was for immortality. Then Prance and England 
were two and Germany and Eussia were two and that should have been a 
balance, the free against the slaves ; but England put down its own side 
of the balance, for the people of England were not then awake. This was 
the crime of English Statesmen and the mistake of Englishmen. This was 
the first achievement now noticed of the balancing of power by Statecraft. 
The result should have been in nature and in retribution, the triumph 
of Xapoleon's scheme against England and the union of three against one: 
of E.ussia and Austria and Prance against England, and the smoking 
out of this insular hornets-nest of freedom. But the ambition, the 
impolicy, and the crimes of Napoleon, saved England ; and what England 
did against freedom in Prance, was counterbalanced by what Napoleon did 
against Preedom in Poland, and what Poland did not do for Napoleon in 
1812. The only real balance then was a balance of crimes of equal 
enormity. 

Prom age to age Providence balances with nations their virtues and 
their crimes. Had it not been for our great puritan revolution, the crime 
of England against France in '93 had swept her flag from the seas and her 
name from amongst the nations. 

Again in '91 England and Poland were two, and Eussia and Austria were 
two, and that might have been a balance. The first two were free. The 
second two were tyrants but were not prepared to act in AVestern Europe, 
and there were but four, for Prance was in the throes of re^•olutiou and had 
not yet gone forth against Despotism. In the new constitution of Poland, 
modelled on the English, "humanity had everything to rejoice and 
glory in " (Burke). In '92 Poland was assailed. To keep up the balance 
here England had protested and memorialized; and Austria and Prussia 
quartered their hussars in "Warsaw ; mark you, England intervened 
" morally " for freedom, but Eussian intervention was material, and the 
constitution, the liberties, the life, of Poland sunk together, cursed by an 
alliance that was only * moral,' and in the sight of Statesmen who under- 
stood and manipulated that wonderful thing ycleped " the balance of power 
in Europe." Thenceforward, Prance, in opposing the Dynasties was only 
seeking territorial compensation for herself, and acting on the principle of 
the "Balance." There were then left in Europe of active and acting 
powers, England, Eussia, and Germany, for Poland had sunk out of 
sight, and was not. Turkey was worsted by war and gagged by Treaty; 
Denmark was detached from Scandinavia by the present of Holstein; 
Gustavus had promised to march against Prance, and Prance was engaged 
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internally. This is the second instance of the balance of power by State- 
craft, two against one, Eussia and Germany against England, for England 
had " balanced" her natural allies to the ground. Poland had perished of 
non-intervention, — and of intervention. 

The storm was gathering, — two against one may be a Stateman's 
balance, but it will not pass in the commerce of powers ! 

"We pass by the Crimea in 1783, Navarino in 1827, and other items in 
the public ledger of Europe, and we come to '48, when English diplomacy 
had done its work, and borne its fruits. France was struggling with its 
yet undeveloped revolution. Poland and Italy had tasted the bitterness of 
political death, but even thus they almost balanced Austria, which could 
not count for an integral power in war. There were then England, Ger- 
many, and Eussia, two against one, and France perhaps against England, 
perhaps for her. A new natural ally started up to reclaim her old here- 
ditary rights, and backed by Turkey, Hungary might well, without France, 
have restored the balance, and with her, have given to freedom a vast 
preponderance on a natural and secure basis. Hungary appealed to 
England, but Palmers ton counselled neutrality to Turkey, and referred 
Hungary to Austria ! and England gave to Hungary, as before she had 
given to Poland, her " moral support," and, as afterwards, she gave 
to Kossuth, " tremendous cheers," and non-intervention. Eussia again 
intervened materially, and Kossuth, after beating down Austria, and 
withdrawing his sword from her carrion throat, fell beneath treachery, 
England might have had Hungary, and then France and Turkey on her 
side against Qermany and Eussia, four against two ; but she preferred dis- 
couraging Turkey, and slaughtering Hungary, and remained one against 
two. There was another and similar case in Italy in '48, and Palmerston 
again was the actor in that tragedy ; and in '49, when, without remon- 
strance from England, four foreign armies assailed the Eepublic of Borne. 
But this is the last case we shall mention of the balance of power by 
Statecraft ; by Statesmen living and " lively," — by the greatest States- 
man in Europe ! 

And now the tempest is surcharged; black with thunder, and livid with 
lightning. In 1853 Eussia is imperial, and the empire it is war. Eussia 
seems the only power capable of acting alone in Europe, accordingly she 
does act. The others are committed, pre-occupied, entangled, or perplexed. 
Austria dare not move for her life. France is recovering her energies, and 
may lead the van of Freedom as she deserves ; but France is imperial, and 
the empire it is peace. England may take the second place, as she 
deserves to take the last, for England is " Venetian," and her council 
ule a blear-eyed commons and a careless people. Eussia intervenes a 
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third time ; Euesia iutervenes and protects, but that was not according to 
Political Etiquette, though Bussia was Imperial, and the Emperor he was 
a Gentleman. The Danube flows through the lands of our right trusty 
cousin of Austria; Turkey is a flank movement towards India; and Constan- 
tinople, — ^why T^apoleon is heir to his Uncle, who would not apportion thai 
to Alexander, and Napoleon the First said to Joseph, '' 6tre midtre de la 
M6diterran^e, but principal et constant de ma politique." 

And this time the balance of power is really threatened — ^not that 
fictitious German balance which has so long jeopardised peace and civiliza- 
tion^ but the real balance. Eussia hangs like an avalanche over Europe, 
and therefore English Statesmen, mindful of the traditionary balance, 
would not weaken Bussia. Not at all! they only rebuke her; they would 
not diminish her territories; they only request her to consider herself beaten. 
They approve of her protectorate, and though they fought against her, it 
is only to put her back to the status quo ante, and that with a strangely 
perilous mixture of wisdom, subtlety, desperation, and power. 

Now mark and con well this rake's progress of Statesmanship. 

1st. The Statesmen of England subsidy and marshal Europe against 
Freedom in France ; they ruthlessly mar that great experiment of revolu- 
tion, destroy our natural ally, and remain amongst the powers 1 against 3. 

2nd. They allow Poland to perish single handed between three robber 
powers, and secure the same result as before. 

3rd. They allow foreign intervention to destroy Hungary, though the 
step from Hungary to Turkey was imminent and evident, — and they 
may have the choice now of remaining single handed, one against all, or 
henceforth neutral and nothing. 

They have got Europe into a dead lock. Progress is anarchy. Isolation 
is for ever impossible. Non-intervention is impossible, and the stattis quo 
ante is also impossible. Intervention now must be opposed to Austria, 
the idol of the balance. They have tided over storms for 60 years, and 
now there is the deluge. They have balanced Europe upon bayonets, and 
lo ! the bayonets think. They have tricked out Europe with stage pre- 
tences and properties, and lo ! from behind their boards and paint stalks 
forth, — ^not a walking gentleman of statecraft, nor a political acrobat, — 
but the avenging angel of Freedom, with bare-drawn blade, ready, like 
Sampson in the house of Dagon, to act such a tragedy as will pluck down 
stage and temple, and slay all the players. They truckle to power, and 
the powers fall to pieces. They defy principles, and the principles force 
the powers to quarrel, and will presently demonstrate themselves as the 
only real powers, and the powers but as phantoms and weaknesses, shadows 
and names. 
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A dead lock is your statemaiiship. Austria cannot move. Eussia has 
moved, and may move further; and no man knows whether the MenchikofF 
business was premature, or whether in the nineteenth century Constantine 
fbr Constantinople is an anachronism. 

Prance is ready, but what for? English statesmen are waiting for 
Austria^ and when they have" done waiting for Austria, they will get ready 
or be made ready for despotism. Englishmen are ready for freedom, but 
what have they to do with English policy ? The time will come, and is 
now, when France, and Poland, and Hungary, and Italy, and Turkey, will 
be masters of the situation ; for they alone, save the peoples, are honest in 
Europe ; they alone are one in feeling and in purpose, one in suffering, one 
in enmities, one in friendship, one in interest, in principle, and in triumph. 
The rest of intervening Europe, save Sardinia, is altogether false, insincere, 
self-contradicting, dishonest, uncertain, diplomatic, and statesmanlike. — ^We 
wait the next step, the how cannot be determined ; but the event vrill be 
in favour of freedom and progress. It will be a revenge, a re-con- 
struction, a moral, and a judgment. But of this one thing be sure; the 
remedy will be thorough as the disease is rendered inveterate : it will be 
a wild delirium of passion, or a calm regal progress, as statesmen help or 
hinder it. 

As far as Vienna * in 1855 is concerned, it will end in smoke, if not in 
flame. In the compression of all the powers ; in the strengthening and 
ignoring of all revolutionary elements ; in demonstrating England, weak in 
statesmanship, weak in an unconfiding and distrustful people, weak in 
Austrian alliances, weak and divided by principles, believed in, affirmed, 
forsworn, and contradicted. It will have partly helped Turkey and partly 
hindered it. It will leave Eussia the alternative of the championship of 
revolution. It will leave Austria nil, or less. It will leave Napoleon the 
great perhaps in all things, and Poland, Hungary, Italy, and Turkey great 
parentheses in history, and masters of the situation in Europe. It will 
have unmade order, denied international law, and made both despots and 
revolutions desperate ; and, we — English, — why we are a nation of shop- 
keepers ; we have let them do it, and we must get a swinging Brummagem 
profit out of all the powers, whenever the struggle comes, and arms are 
wanted of those who are fit to make, but not worthy to wear them. 

And this comes of your " balance,'* a balance of territories against 
principles, of armies against men, of matter against spirit, of the past 
against the future, of death against life, of blind worms against the 
livinsf God. 

* Written wlicn the conferences were proposed. 
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§7. 

Sincerity and " Balancing " are stark contradictious. They cannot 
co-exist. If yon balance, yoa cannot fight. If you fight, you cannot 
balance. If you try to do both, you spoil both, and effect nothing. 

The balance means essentially, and must mean, " you (any one of the 
powers) shall not strengthen yourself by weakening any other state too 
much; that is, so much as to affect the balance; and no other state, nor all 
other states, shall weaken you too much, whatever your crimes, intentions, 
character. The balance must be respected. Within that limit, there are 
the four comers of Europe, or the middle ; the ten commandments of the 
Law ; and as many millions of souls as you like, at your service, to agitate, 
to break, to destroy: whereof the balance is your warrant. You may 
do evil, slaughter, oppress, depopulate, and penalty there is none. The 
powers hold you harmless ; you cannot be suppressed without unbalancing 
Europe." 

The balance, therefore, is a standing mechanical guarantee of immunity 
in crime. It directly, essentially, and absolutely, pits mechanics against 
intellect and international morality. The " balance !" — Heaven save the 
mark ; if not Heaven, then Hell ! This compact the blood of nations has 
sealed, does seal, and will seal j if, Niagara-like, it wash it not out rather. 
And the whole material weight and mastery of those anatomies called 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, are bonded irrevocably to this. 
The anatomies, — not the nations. The consequences are not known to 
statesmen, because of statesmen, since Canning, there have been none to 
know. But the crime, — the moral contradiction — is patent to the world, 
and is shadowed materially enough by a Nemesis, which will also soon 
become intelligible enough. 

It is then the impious attempt of the Governments of Eussia, 
England, Prussia, and Austria, with their poor shallow idiot-like cunning, 
and dolldom of diplomats, to set up a mechanical law instead of divine 
morality. To fashion a God in politics — a binding, dominant power in 
Europe; by organising its selfishness. To do without principle, and 
against nature. To stop up the five senses of mankind, and sacrifice 
nations to the insolence and caprice of what are now called, with a plea- 
santry which shudders through all the cabinets of Europe, the " four great 
powers." This it is that has constituted Europe a great seraglio for the 
Muscovite, with its kings for concubines, its statesmen for eimuchs, 
"nationalities" and princedoms for its prostitutes, and mutes and the 
bowstring for those who are too pure or too honest for his purposes ! 

And the logical progression requires also to be noted. It follows from 
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all this, that when a political crime of annexation has been allowed to 
stand its ground, — that crime becomes sacred and proscriptive. It 
becomes inconvenient to touch it. To assert the right and reverse the 
wrong, bpcomes, after a few years, to blaspheme " tradition," and to assail 
the status quo ante: and thus Poland, like " another place," becomes a 
subject] tabooed to ears polite, or a standing joke and a vested plea- 
santry in the House of the Commons of England. Poland, long the 
purgatory of political suicides, will be, when opened, the hell of political 
profligates. 

This balance, then, is a wrong arising out of a folly. It opposes, 
therefore, all rights, chiefly national rights ; for nations being " in contact 
with reality," are in contact also with the effects of every wrong which, 
descend upon them from the upper classes, and are, as it were, electrically 
charged with antipathy and scorn against it ; and being also universal, are 
most concerned for right, — for universality is the guarantee of right, — and 
are charged with sympathy and love for it. 

The question then comes — the nations, or the balance ? For the balance 
is not only a wrong, but the stalking horse and outwork of all other wrongs ; 
all other questions are and must be mere bugbears, go betweens, provi- 
sional settlements, half settlements, and no-settlements. And in this 
present war it follows from reasoning, if it were not evident in fact, that the 
Statesmen are not sincere, and cannot he sincere. They want to hurt Itussia 
just as much as, and no more than, will make her consent to some sort of 
status quo ante. They cannot want more. Each of the four powers foresees 
very cunningly that it may want this Eussia, the enemy of mankind, to 
keep up the balance against any or all of the other three powers, the 
friends of mankind, and now its very intimate, cordial, and inseparable, 
allies. Except Prance they dare not want more against Russia, and this is 
the meaning of their anxiety about her ' honour.' They are only in pur- 
gatory now, and if they go further they may fare worse. 

To sum up this. The balance substitutes mechanics and force, for 
international justice. But the universal people are the guarantee and 
bondsmen for justice, and demand it. Therefore the Peoples and the 
balance contend, and that which was meant for compromise, ends necessarily 
in aggravation. As we said before, in politics the rogue is a fool with a cir- 
cumbendibus, only the circumbendibus includes continents, races, and cycles. 

Pending this intermediate balancing period, there are two things which 
are not balanced, but which go on. The Peoples and Russia. The Peoples, 
who were meant to be balanced, but are not ; and Eussia, who advances 
unbalanced whilst others stand balancing, — Eussia who has left the scales 
and has nearly run the race,— Eussia by whose aid the ' Powers * thought 
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to balance the Peoples, but who balances the Peoples against them, and 
herself careers towards the goal. Bussia and the Peoples alone advance. 
Towards one another. Soon thej will be faee to face. Then Bussia will 
champion the Peoples against the powers, or the Peoples will dismember 
Eussia maugre the powers, and restore a real balance of Territory, and the 
natural and kindly ascendancy of the spiritual forces of Europe. Who 
would lead the Peoples must destroy the balance. Who would uphold the 
balance must ignore the Peoples. But both Bussia and the Peoples are a 
guarantee that sham balances shall endure no more. The Balance, now, 
must represent the will, and the force, and the freedom, of the Peoples. 
You must have that, or Bussia, or revolution. 

The Peoples and Bussia are they who advance. The Balance has been 
jealous of them for 80 years, and they advance. The Peoples too have been 
used up and repressed by all errors and for all crimes, and they advance. 
The same as ever. As strong as ever. The same wants, opinions, 
passions, necessities. Three hundred millions of them, — " in contact with 
reality ;" wanting, strange to say, food, clothing, and freedom ; — meaning to 
get them, and at heart variance with those who deny these. 

International Law — of intervention and non-intervention — must 
guarantee them their rights, and the erection of a real territorial balance 
must redress their wrongs. 

But for this Balance we might now have on the side of freedom and 
against Bussia, — France, England, Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Poland, and 
Scandinavia ; for the fate of each of these has in its turn been discussed, 
and each in its turn has heen sacrificed to save the balance/— ^That dan- 
gerous deceit, blasphemous fable, and damnable doctrine, of the Balance. 

There is no excuse for English Statesmen. They have been neither 
honest, politic, nor capable. They have forsworn principle, and at the 
game of expediency, they have been overbalanced, outwitted, and befooled. 
They have neither the consolations of virtue, nor the glory of success. 

Neither worlds, atoms, empires, rights, principles, powers, nationalities, 
nor men, were made thus to be balanced ; nor is any possible paradise the 
status quo ante. They were made to revolve and to progress. All— 
whether human systems or firmamental suns gravitate towards greater 
things. — All bear onwards somewhither, under omnipotent pilotage towards 
an unknown centre. 



PART III. 
DIPLOMACY. 



A NessuEhshirt for the nations, — and of finest linen. 



*' The prayer of Ajax was for light. 
Thro' all that dark and desperate fights 
The darkness of that noonday night — 
He asked but the return of sight 

To see his foeman's face.' 
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" there is not enough Truth in it to make a good Lie out of.*' 



" Let no assembly of twenty be without a score of villains. The rest 
of your fees, O Gods, — the senators of Athens, together with the common 
log of the people, — what is amiss in them, you Gods make suitable for 
destruction. For these my present friends, — as they are to me nothing, 
so in nothing bless them and to nothing they are welcome. Uncover dogs 
and lap. May you a better feast never behold, smoke and lukewarm water 
U your perfection '' — Timon's gbace befobe meat. 



" Oh the red tape-worm is munching my soul 
Oh the red tape-worm is crunching my poll. 
Spirit and body, substance and form, 
All chew'd up by the red tape-worm." — Fobbes. 



" Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptii, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Deos.'* — Senega. 



" Themselves 
Full of molecular motion fought like mites 
"Which fill a water drop, and day by day 
Consumed and cursed each other." 



" I am very far from having exhausted the subject of the obstacles 
placed by Governments to moral and political progress." — Lobd Johk 
BussELL (at Exeter Hall). 
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" O meek retiring spirit ! we will climb, 
Cheering and cheered, this loYelj hill sublime ; 
And, from the stirring world uplifted high, 
We'll laugh at rights and learn to laugh at fame ; 
Our hopes, our knowledge, and our joys the same.'* 

NiCHoidLS TO HIS Deabt (a proposal for a congress). 

'^ En politique, les honnStes gens qui font des b^tises, et les habiles 
gens qui font des infamies, sent 6galement dangereuses quoique differem« 
ment estimables." 

" In our wide world there is but one altogether fatal personage, — ^the 
dunce ; he that speaks irrationally, that sees not, and yet thinks he sees." 
— Cakltle, 



Mb. AirrsinE Aktijack. 
"A wise man is he who looks after the one thing needful ; and a good 
man is he who has it. The acme of wisdom and goodness in conjunction 
consists in appropriating as much as possible of the public money, and 
saying to those from whose pockets it is taken, ' I am perfectly satisfied 
with things as they are. Let well alone !' " 

Mb. Sabcastic. 
" This then is my system. I ascertain the practice of those I talk to, and 
present it to them as from myself, in the shape of theory : the consequence 
of which is, that I am universally stigmatized as a promulgator of rascally 
doctrines. Thus I said to Sir Oliver Oilcake : * When I get into Parlia- 
ment,! intend to make the sale of my vote as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day. I will have no rule of right, but my own pocket. I will support 
every measure of every administration, even if they ruin half the nation 
for the purpose of restoring the Great Lama, or of subjecting twenty mil- 
lions of people to be hanged, drawn, or quartered, at the pleasure of the 
man-milliner of Mahomet's mother. I will have ship loads of turtle and 
rivers of madeira for myself, if I send the whole swinish multitude to draff 
and husks.' Sir Oliver flew into a rage, and swore he would hold no further 
intercourse with a man who maintained such infamous principles." 

Mb. Hippy. 

" Pleasant enough, to show a man his own picture, and make him damn 

the ugly rascal." 

(Prom Melincourt.) 



G2 DIPLOMACT. 

PEEFATOEY. 

TO — "THE GREATEST STATESMAN IN EUROPE." 



" Was die Scbwerter uns erwerben 
Lasst die Fedem nicht verderben/'—BLUCHKB to Castlebeaoh, 1815. 

*' Pray, pray take care that the puzzle and the embarrassment vhich I foresee with 
so much certainty must arise from the manner in which we have conducted this business 
at Vienna, be not made over to me in its puzzled and twisted state to unravel." — 
Lord Malmesburt (Minister Plenipotentiary) to Canning, October 27, 1796. (See the 
Malmesbury Correspondence.) 

" One wouJd really suppose from what has been said, that these mediations were 
merely diplomatic dramas got up for the amusement of diplomatists, and leading to no 
practical or useful result."— Lord Palmerston. 

'' If that same Demon that hath gulled thee thus, 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world. 
He might return to vasty Tartar back. 
And tell the legions — I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman's." — Shakespeare, King Henry V, 

Tou are first of your craft, such as it is. You are foremost of a 
brotherhood of statesmen, amongst whom to be ranked at all, is a danger 
and a reproach. You are old in years and green in strength, — antiquated, 
but not imbecile. You have seen empires shattered ; equilibriums adjusted, 
re-adjusted, shifted, reversed, and destroyed; and maps constructed and 
re-constructed. Of constitutions, crowns, councils, congresses, and cabinets, 
some you have overturned, others you have manufactured, most of them you 
bave seen befooled, and all you have outlived. You have assisted at the 
suppression of nationalities, exchanged compliments over their graves, and 
sat yourself down unlike an angel of ligbt, hard by their several tombs, 
watching that the seals set thereon be not broken, nor the souls of them 
leap from their cerements to the day. 

You have asserted the principle of intervention, and the principle of 
non-intervention. You have scoffed at the last, and you have declared the 
first to be inexpedient ; again you have announced that the first is neces- 
sary, and the last disgraceful. You have vindicated the national honour, 
damaged the national commerce,* encouraged our international neutrality, 
and secured the national disgrace. You have helped to nourish Eussia, 
and to humble Turkey and France ; you are now helping to save Turkey, 

* " It is not the Sovereign, but the Government and the House of Commons who 
have betrayed the people." — Address of the .Income Tax Reform Association (which 
includes half the moneyed men in the Midland Countips.) 
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to reinstate her narj and to consolidate France as a balance against Eussia. 
Yon have belieyed in a territorial balance, and hold that Austria is the 
balance weight of Europe, and necessary to the interests of order. 

You have said " If the war (Hungarian) is to be fought out Austria 
mast be weakened," aud it is owing to jour lordship chiefly that the war 
M fought out, that Austria is inveterate, and that Eussia intervenes ; for 
you probably omitted to lay before our Queen the petition of Kossuth for 
a dynasty. Lord Eddisbury answers for you to the Hungarian, that 
England has no knowledge of Hungary apart from Austria, and you send a 
copy of the correspondence to the heirs of her (Maria Theresa) who swore, 
'•' Should I or any of my successors at any time infringe the privileges of 
the Hungarian people, it is permitted to you (Hungarians) or your 
descendants by virtue of this promise, to defend yourselves without being 
treated as rebels." 

In the interests of the non-intervention which you have denounced, 
you accept as truths and as such assert in Parliament, that the Eussian 
army had entered at the request of the Prince of Moldavia only to maintain 
the quiet of those provinces, and without orders from St. Petersburg; that 
the corps was not large, and that its stay would be temporary. Thus from 
a Russian source you credulously receive Eussian falselioods, and constitute 
yourself a ^Russian mouthpiece to a credulous parliament and in answer to 
the chivalrous Stuart. Further, you officially assure Sir S. Canning, on the 
auihonty c^ Baron Brunnow! that it is not the intention of the Emperor 
of Eussia to take any paii; in the Hungarian war. Your Lordship, through 
Sir S. Canning, restrains Turkey, which power might otherwise have over- 
thrown Austria, shaken Eussia, and by a mere supply of arms, assured 
itself that not a Eussian would have got out of Hungary alive, — and to 
crown tbe farce you offer to mediate when it is too late, and if Austria 
wishes it. 

Tou knew, for Lord Ponsonby told you, that the Camarilla would 
cause tbe Emperor of Austria to abdicate. You knew the meaning of this, 
but took no steps to prevent the act or its consequences ; and Erancis Joseph 
reigns in the stead of his more conscientious predecessor, and Hungary was 
invaded, and put down, — Hungary which you prevented from being consti- 
tutional, and forced to become revolutionary. 

* You declare, " I believe that there is enlisted on tlie side of Hungary, 
the hearts and souls of the whole people of that country ; '* that "Austria 
hy the course of policy which she lias pursued, has, in the opinion of a 
great part of the Continent, been identified with obstructions to progress ; " 
that those men who transferred their allegiauce from Austria to Prance, 
because they suspected France of designs hostile to the interests of freedom, 
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were examples of " antiquated imbecility ;" while your Lordship, — the dupe 
of a Russian envoy, a recreant from principles you yourself have enunciated, 
by offering up at the shrine of despotism, the needless, gratuitous, and 
suicidal sacrifice of Hungary, — ^has constituted yourself the most remarkable 
instance not only of antiquated imbecility, but of a subserviency to des- 
potism, as profligate, as gross, and as heartless, as it was unstatesmanlike. 

So much for your Lordship's policy in Turkey and Hungary. In Italy 
it is of the same description. As in Turkey, Sir S. Canning urged the Sultan 
to neutrality, so in Turin when the Milanese had risen against the barbarity 
of the Austrian soldiery, the British Ambassador dissuades Charles Albert 
from opposing Austria ; when Austria would have given up Lombardy and 
Milan in order to retain Venetia, your Lordship refused to mediate on 
such terms ; and when France would have upheld the Sardinian King 
against Austria, you objected to the measure, and said that help was 
unnecessary ! and that the Italians were sufficient for Italy. 

As in Hungary, Turkey, and Italy, so elsewhere : for your policy has 
gone round Europe, nor Europe only. 

Tou have helped to disorganise Poland, " that name which crashes on 
the despot's ear," which to the joy of its oppressors, has long been a 
standing joke in the Commons, and which you now declai'e amidst 
"considerable laughter'* to be "a standing menace to Germany." Tou 
nourished despotism in the North, and quenched freedom and necessitated 
despotism in the South, till both the North and the South overshadow the 
future of your unhappy country; till you know not which to fear and 
which to favor. And when fear and favor have become equally dangerous 
you conclude the performance with fits of inextinguishable laughter, — in 
our Commons House the destinies of the country are dismissed from notice 
with something like the jaunty chant and rollicking demeanor of Noodle 
and Doodle in the pantomime. 

Tou have advocated every policy and held none. Tour intellect has 
taught you to laugh at tradition and to scoff at antiquated imbecility, and 
your instincts are clearly noble ; but your heart has not enabled you to 
aspire to an Atlantean Statemanship. Tou are a terror to despots and an 
enigma to freemen, and, neither know how little to hope from you, nor 
how much to fear. Tou have ever failed as you now fail to see that a 
balance of power is ever shifting; that a balance of principle is the only one 
that lasts, and the only one that tends always to an equation of power, and 
to ultimate adjustment and rest. In a moment of imprudent enthusiasm 
you exclaim, '* Sir, I answer that opinions are stronger than armies," but, 
nevertheless, when did you ever side with opinions without ascertaining 
that armies were ready to enforce them ? Have you not always indulged 
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that romantic foible peculiar to statesmen, of taking the weaker side,^- 
that of armies, against these opinions which are so strong ? 

You have had a large share in that system of policy which has 
attempted numerous *' balances ** and failed in all. Which has pitted the 
north against the south; and then the south against the north, and allowed 
the centre to destroy itself; which depressed Turkey only to learn the 
necessity of elevating her ; which has demoralized and disorganized Spain ; 
which squandered the reyenues and mortgaged the industry of England 
to confound the problem of freedom, and jeopardise the Aiture of France ; 
which allowed intervention to destroy the equilibrium of Europe, and 
the freedom of Poland; which affirms that Austria is necessary to the 
European equipoise,* and encourages that power to destroy her own prin- 
cipal member, and to turn her own right arm against herself; which 
encourages Eussia to intervene and to biud her influences around Austria, 
and which encouraged Austria to pass the Bubicon of her fate ; which 
encouraged Bussia to attack Turkey and to approach the Bosphorus, and 
induced Turkey to sign the treaty of Bucharest, giving Bussia near half 
Moldavia, and reaching to the Fruth ; which — though the tradition of 
European- statesmen always was, that Bussia should hold neither the one 
nor the other, imder any possible contingency, or any possible pretext — has 
nevertheless also given to Bomanoff the possible inheritance of Denmark, 
and the command of the Sound ; which, in the interests of " order '' 
now helps Bussia to amalgamate with Foland, to heal up her wounds, and 
to become one and invincible. 

"Which, in a breath, professing to favour freedom, to discourage des- 
potism, and to maintain a territorial balance, has to these ends, on the one 
hand, added to the gigantic proportions of the inheritance of Romanoff, 
making a Fausclavonic empire probable : and, on the other hand, has lately 
BO encouraged the Imperial misdeeds of Austria, and formerly so hampered 
the national movements of France, as to leave the first helpless against the 
mighty preponderance of the north, and to constitute the last a possible 
ally of Despotism, a possible enemy of England, and a possible victim, and 
possible champion of revolution ! ! ! 

And this is the result of policy, of hoary tradition, of statesmanship, 

and of a long-drawn subtlety ! Truly has not subtlety always, as at the 

beginning, to go prone on its belly and to eat of dust. Some of these 

calamities belong to the natural fallibility of mankind, but the bulk of 

them are but the completion of that vicious circle which begins with error, 

is continued by prejudice and routine, and ends, not in the remorse or 

penance of the inflictor, but in the protracted sufferings of his victims, 

* "Anything which tends by direct or even remote contingency, to weaken and cripple 
Austria mnst be a great calamity to Europe.*'— -Lord Palmerston. 

T 
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and in a vicarious expiation in battle fields and re?olations, and througli 
continents, centuries, and races. 

"Would not a plain and stolid honesty have proved abler statesmanship ? 
Let us see. — A plain adherence to principles would have allowed the 
French to conquer a rational freedom, and would not have spent our monies 
to subsidize despots against them; would have soothed Hungary and made 
Austria strong, and would not have made Austria a cypher, and beckoned 
on EfUssia to Danubian aggression ; would have had regard to Italian free- 
dom in '48, — and not have protested against French intervention on its 
behalf; nor seen in '49, without remonstrance, four foreign armies destroy 
the republic of Rome ; would have encouraged a national war for Italian 
independence in the first year, and would not have helped to precipitate a 
war of factions, of strangers, and of priests, in the second ; would have 
maintained Poland in 1772, and thereafter, and would not have allowed 
Bussia to destroy the balance, and tempted French diplomacy to seek 
territorial compensations for itself;* would have had no Navarino, the 
English Sinope, and would have upheld Turkey peacefully, and prevented 
Sebastopol instead of declaring war against Nicholas. 

All this it would have done, or prevented, not by any stupendous effort 
of genius, not by any depth of policy or profundity of statesmanship, not 
by armed arbitrement ; but peacefully, without expense, without subsidies, 
without an overwhelming national debt, without national dishonour, with- 
out vengeM historic memories to wipe out, without revolutionary elements 
nor volcanic outbursts. Simply hy not doing wrong ; hy not committing 
gross folly. By withholding moral support from those who could not have 
oppressed without it, — by a simple and honest adoption of the theory of 
non-intervention, — for, " when other powers with different impressions and 
views should endeavour to interfere to prevent the development of liberty," 
your Lordship has stated your conviction to be, " that the Government of 
England would always be supported and backed by the people of England, 
in throwing their weight into the scale, and endeavouring thus to redress 
the balance, and that this might often be done without endangering the 
continuance of peace." This conviction is enforced by the apprehension 
expressed by the great man (Canning), of whose policy there is before the 
public no worthier representative than your Lordship, that " those who 
have checked improvement because it is innovation, will one day or other 
be compelled to accept innovation when it has ceased to be improvement." 

* It was, according to Alison, the fear of Belgian annexation by France that sent 
back empty from London the Polish envoy (Walewski) in 1881. His proposal vaa 
favoured by Austria and France, but Palmerston, fearful that if it were entertjdned, the 
London conference would be broken up, told the French ambassador (2oth June) " that 
the time had not yet arrived when this could be done with success." 
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Would it be derogatory to your Lordship's oosniopoIiUn renown, titer 
having completed the circle of political science, circumnavigated the world 
of opinion, and boxed the compass of change ; to point your course at last 
to some single point of the horizon ; to initiate a policy which shall not 
recoil in ruin on itself; and to lash the helm of England and of Europe 
for the haven of rest and right, whilst your hands may yet prevail to 
wield it ? 

There is but one judicial golden mean between interference and laisser 
iuire, between unwholesome wholesale intermeddling* and brutal indif- 
ference, between national prestige and national disgrace, between reckless 
subsidies and a just expenditure, and that is to let Governments suppress, 
if they can, their own revolts, and manage their own internal affairs ; to let 
each country settle its own external disputes also, save where there is a 
gross violation of right, or a manifest tendency to destroy the true balance 
by destroying a country. This is, politically, the sum of the teaching of 
the life, the progress, the principles, the ideas, the interventions, and non- 
interventions, the despairs, the revolutions, and the pending re-constructions 
in European History. Such, in international affairs, is the instinct of 
honesty, the warning of experience, and the induction of philosophic 
Statesmanship. *^ 

Aberdeen, that " antiquated imbecility," says of your Lordship, " Pal- 
merston, within a few months, is as old as lam, and without disparaging 
his inherent vigour of mind, he possesses no immunity from the effects of 
age." (Nov. 21, 1864.) 

Austria knows that you have relapsed from policy to virtue several 
times, but she knows also that you have always speedily repented and 
returned from virtue back to policy. Nevertheless she fears that old age 
may bring another lapse, and that you may die, as you were bom, " good." 
She exhorts you to adhere to tradition and " policy," — ^not to think of 
God, or of his dealings with nations, and suggests that although you 
" possess no immunity from the effects of age," " there is no need ta 
trouble yourself with any such thoughts yet." 

You have announced of others, and doubtless it is true of your Lord- 
ship, that you were "born good." How then is it? — How, in the name 
of all the nursemaids — ^that your political progeny so belie their parentage? 
— that your policy and protocols are all "born" had? It is a "meta- 
physical " question doubtless. But as to the past, it is a fact, that though 
the deliveries are wonderfully easy, the progeny are not good, but ever 

* " We trust and believe that nothing is necessary but to have the British People 
distinctly perceive and understand the vicious and mischievous spirit which from the day 
of the sack of Washington to the present time Lord Palmerston has manifested towards 
the United States."— 7%c Washington Ut^on, 8th December, 1855. 

T 2 
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either indifferent, or bad. How about the future? Is that to be a 
climax or a change P Your instincts are noble by nature, but they only 
roake you inconsistent in e?il, for habit, your official second nature, has 
baulked them. Cast it off! Gather up for freedom the threads of fate. 
Until now have you torn, or helped to tear, from the lips of the suppliant 
nations, "the ripe fruit of their deliverance.*' But yet, in wet-nurse 
parlance, your Lordship was — "bom good." Your metaphysics, your 
policy, and your span of seventy, are behind. One thing remains, you 
possess " no immunity." You have told us how you were bom. How you 
have lived your deed-speech has told the world. A few years remain for 
the climax — for the change ancl anti-climax. You are one of those whom 
destiny obliges to be famous or infamous — which ? It remains for you to 
re-animate the nations whose lives your policy has jeopardized, but in 
whose death you do not believe, and whose destruction you would depre- 
cate. Often have you developed i^ the Commons the rationale of Grovem- 
ment, the true reason of state, and the identity of policy and right. Your 
speeches are an armoury of political truth. "Born good;" instructed 
nobly (Canning); of knightly instincts, but reproachful conduct; it 
remains to enact your own judgment, and to reproduce on a yet vaster 
field the traditions of your master. There ave nations in Europe, buried, 
but whom, as you have said, " it was impossible to exterminate," — " fearful 
spectres, waving their shrouds and ransacking their sepulchres for a 
sword." Beckon them back to life and hope! Sheath the sword in 
Europe. Let these dry bones live ! — Live to glorify your temples with 
laurels which Canning died because he could not grasp. 

But, my Lord, remember you this, that whithersoever your feelings or 
resolves may tend, the tide of power and opinion rises now, whether your 
reputation rise with it or sink under it ; and if you help it not, it will have 
to be recorded of you, as of the good-hearted knight in the second scene of 
the third act of King Henry V. lu that play is portrayed, with unap- 
proachable pathos, the closing scene of the good-humoured knight, — a 
fellow, like your Lordship, of infinite humour, though he jested of sack 
and not of kingdoms ; " 'a went away, — 'a parted, just, e'en at the turning 
of the tide ; I saw him fumble — and play, — and smile, and I knew there 
was but one way. So 'a cried out — God, God, God ! " just as the cold 
was clasping him. 

Yes, my Lord, it will be " e'en at the taming of the tide *' that your 
Lordship resigns the helm, whether you enact the role of a Falstaff or of 
a Coriolanus ; whether you drive the vessel of state hopelessly against the 
breakers, or strand it on the shallows of traditioB, or yourself share the 
triumph and partake the gale of progress. 
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'.' Built in the eclipse and rigged with curseB dark." 

" What has England gained ? The cordons of the allied sovereigns for Lord Castle- 
reagh ! When a nation has been favoured so much as yours has been, and misexy exists 
in that nation, it is owing to the imbecility of its ministers.— Napoleon I. 

" Then I saw in my dream, that the shepherds had them to another place in a bottom, 
where was a door on the side of a hill ; and they opened the door and bid them look in. 
They looked in, therefore, and saw that within it was very dark and smoky ; they also 
thought that they heard there a cry of some tormented, and that they sinelt the scent of 
brimstone. Thentheshepherds toldthem,this is a 6yc-tcayto Hell. ♦ * • • Then 
they took IGNORANCE, and carried him through the air, to the door that I saw in the 
side of the hill, and put him in there. Then I saw that there was a way to Hell even 
from the gates of Heaven."— The end of lONO RANGE, according to John Bdktan. 

" I don't know whether our generals will frighten the enemy, but I know that they 
frighten me."—LoRD Nobth. 

The oiiganised expression of that system of thought wherewith the oligarchy of 
England has moulded the politics of Europe. Of this system of policy the chief features 
for eighty years have been, narrowness, materialism, and atheism. Narrowness of Intel- 
lectual range. Materialism— taking the forces of nations to be their armaments or war 
establishments. Atheism,— dismissing from all its calculations, the moral of Histoiy, 
the progress of the race, and the forces of individual genius, of ideas, of religion, and of 
Ck>d. 

§1. 

It is at all times a mournful spectacle to see insincere and incapable 
men jeopardising great interests, and losing glorioiis yentures. 

If we cared more for England than for humanity, it would be wilh 
feelings of powerless desperation that we view the statesmen of England 
in turn, whether it be that respectable eunuch of virtue, Lord Aberdeen^ 
or others more clever and less sincere, submitting their mush of incom- 
petency ip the iron grasp, grandly conceived intrigues, and universal 
pressure of Hussia; attempting to enlist opposite principles under the 
same banner and to destroy and uphold the same things by the same means 
and at the same time; with neither head, heart, nor soul, for those subtle 
forces of race, sentiment, nationality, and religion, which are the essence of 
all power, and which their foe wields with a perfect skill ; but which they 
neither know, comprehend, imagine, feel, or dare to use. Neither knowing 
what they want nor how to get it ; neither able to form a plan or policy 
of their own, nor to unravel the intrigues and defeat the machinations 
of others. 

Nevertheless there is fate in all this as well as folly, and it is not for 

nothing that in Europe, Asia, and America, through two hnndred yeard> 

Eussia wins all wars, whatever other powers may win the battles. While 

'je with confidence the work which BuBsia is being made to do now, 
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and wbich she is marked out to complete hereafter, we can note with 
something less than execration, the shortenings, the aberrations, the 
dotage, and the contradictions, of English statesmanship; and we can 
fathom with almost a philosophic interest that portentous gulf of English 
foolishness, through which Eussia cuts or steers her way to empire. 

The much vexed and little understood question of nationalities is but 
one stage and phase of that question, broader and deeper, which the armies 
of Europe are now debating, — ^the question on what principles and with 
what sanctions that intervention, and those relationships which cannot 
now be avoided, shall be conducted and maintained. 

The banners of the most adventurous nations will soon meet for peace 
or war on every shore and on every sea, and the British, Americans, 
French, and Eussians, having for ages, civilised, annexed, and conquered 
stray empires in different odd corners and convenient sections of the 
world, will soon find no more worlds to conquer ; they have begun, and 
must continue, to annex or to fight each other, or to frame a new theory 
and practice of international intercourse. The principles these represent 
will be side by side throughout the world, and constant contact involves 
the attempt to exterminate or the effort to unite. 

We say that the question of nationalities will eventuate in a broader 
affirmation of the same principle of freedom in another form, with inter- 
vention as a moral guarantee and re-adjustment as a material guarantee, 
and the boundless and bottomless folly of statesmen may thus only illus- 
trate the wisdom of an overruling providence, and hasten the recognition 
of international law. True, the nationalities have been swallowed up of 
Bussia, nor have they yet been disgorged ; but what if meanwhile they 
thereby give to Eussia power to agitate, precipitate, and settle questions 
of universal interest. 

The Anglo-Saxons represent Commerce. The Eussians, Power- 
France has represented Power and Principle, and may represent them now 
again. Power always beats commerce, and principle alone can beat both. 
Eussia has grown by intervention. Commerce disregarded its progress till 
neutrality was a losing concern, and non-intervention became impossible. 
Tbey must meet, — on what terms ? The antagonists of Eussia, by reason 
of material interests, are England, and America. Each appeals to that 
wbich is universal in man. 

Wherever there is a wrong, there is Eussia to intrigue, to protect, to 
divide, and to intervene ; to precipitate, without meaning it, the issues 
between right and wrong. Wherever there is a want, Anglo-Saxons will 
be there to supply it. Eussia is always in the market for wrongs : Eng- 
land fpr commodities. England breeds nations and founds empires; 
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Bussia finds and annexes them. The systems clash now. The result is 
not doubtful, but the time and the manner is. 

§ 2. 

Such are the issues towards which providence is guiding these conflicts 
and intrigues on the theatre of the world. 

But returning to the narrower field of European politics, we find our- 
selves, on the one hand, between crime and punishment, — between a long 
drawn system of impolicy and misrule, and the weakness and disgrace 
resulting therefrom ; and on the other hand we see the same causes still at 
work and in arms, producing and perpetuating the same results. The 
heginning and end of these is the Austrian alliance^ an alliance with a power (!) 
that cannot act for us, and that could not act against us, — an allianoe which 
consists in nobody knows what, and which was formed and is continued by 
an irresponsible and unconstitutional oligarchy in defiance of the national 
sentiment of England. 

It is a consciousness of these causes and of this alliance that rivets in 
every Englishman the mournful conviction that success or failure in arms 
is not the question. The question is how far Statesmen will misuse or 
neglect the means of success ready to their hand, and squander the blood- 
bought triumphs of Englishmen. It is this apprehension which throws its 
cold shadow as of death over the whole country. It is this which recalls 
us from the present glorious attitude of the Western Peoples to mourn 
our miserable short-comings in the past and to take precautions for the 
future. We are told — " you prevented Turkey from helping Hungary," — 
" you agreed to a note which would have consigned Turkey herself to 
perdition," — "your Palmerston sent to the Austrian a copy of his refusal 
to see Kossuth's deputation." If so, we are sorry for the past, — ^poor 
amends indeed ! If so, Palmerston dipped his dainty fingers in Hungarian 
blood, — it is on his head — not on ours. If so, Palmerston beckoned on the 
myrmidons of Nicholas to Sinope massacres and to Danubian aggression. 
But the nation now knows the case. Is it safe ? The British People have 
answered the diplomatic drawl of their statesmen with the bound and the 
roar of a lion, and the only question now is, how much diplomatists may 
concede to soften the fall of the Czar, — ^how far they may succeed in 
mutDating the handiwork of the nation, and in surrendering the fruits of 
victories, dearly enough purchased by English blood. 

In the rapid phantasmagoria of politics, — ^with transient dynastieSi 
volutionary energies, national changes, developments, and growths,-^ 

'x diplomatic imbroglios, as involved as ambitioa and intrigue can make 
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them, no man can far foresee the future, or assure himself that the ally 
for whom he may stretch a principle, or weaken his position to-day, may 
not to-morrow be ranged against him: throwing the dereliction from 
principle in his teeth, and taking unfair advantage of the weakness. JEn^» 
land repeatedly has thus sent llood, and treasure, and character, on a fooVs 
errand I Principles alone are unchangeable; an alliance on principle is 
safe, because if an ally be false, in repudiating its principle, it repudiates 
its strength, and in parting with a recreant ally, you part with an element 
of weakness. 

As after the fray, or before it, the matter will be settled by diplomatists, 
the firiends of nationalities should bear in mind this fact, that as regards 
their interests, the great negotiating powers will be thus disposed to act. 
BuBsia and Austria against them, England not for them, and France far 
them, when claimed by other powers, and against them when she may want 
to claim them herself. Thus will the powers be disposed to act ; any varia* 
tion from the obvious result, must come, from the pressure of the English 
nation, — ^&om intervention by America, — from the efforts and concurrent 
action of the nationalities themselves, or — from the chapter of accidents* 

After a bootless war, or after our statesmen have been allowed thus to 
prostitute the nation's influence, we shall hare to fight out in India, the 
battles we may have declined in Europe. We shall have to satisfy the 
oriental mind with something more stringent than words, that such incon- 
ceivable bungling and impolicy was not the result of cowardice or weakness* 
We may have to yield up the right of intervention in Europe to American 
bands, who, with bowie knives and revolvers, and a little commcm sense,— ^ 
by humane, because decisive action, will settle the business in a manner 
not altogether European and imbecile. 

With this eventuality, England descends to the second rank, and she 
will deserve to do so. American principles — the principles of republican 
equality, will have received an immense impulse. If England declines her 
function of intervention. Humanity should be thankful that a substitute 
can be found elsewhere. 

Strangely, — ^poetically just, were such a consummation. The children 
who left our shores two hundred years ago, in search of freedom to worship 
Gh)d, — after conquering independence for themselves, may come back to this 
continent to conquer freedom for the old world, and to dispel or supersede 
the political dotage of the country of their fathers ! 

Nevertheless, if the West does not head them, the Westernmost will. 
America may yet set up a federal " union " of republics in Eastern ot 
Southern EuropCi and if Nicholas has heretofore been respected as the 
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champion of " Order," America — ^a yet more redoubtable champion, will 
henceforth be feared and worshipped as the armed initiator of lAfe, 

The Bussian bears the vices, and weakness, and ignorance, of the 
.sarage, without his fearless soul. The American, combines (unique and 
unparalleled coincidence) the utmost hardihood of the savage, with the 
infinite resources of civilisation and science. 

Meanwhile, we tell our countrymen that they must make up their 
minds to act as though their representatives in foreign politics had already 
either consented to inadequate conditions, and an ignominious peace> if 
Bussia should at the eleventh hour retract ; * or as if they had already set 
Europe again on the false and shifting basis of Mechanism, as opposed to 
Life. 

We repeat, success or failure in arms is not the question, — the question 
is, — what comes qftenvards ? 

England has many foes besides the diplomacy and arms of Bussia, and 
the most serious foes of freedom are those of her own household. Beel- 
zebub in the north, is not divided against Beelzehuh, Division is a weakness 
reserved for English counsels. The Bussian power moves with unparalleled 
unity and simplicity ; but freedom and England will suffer, it is to be 
feared, from the faults and crimes and complicities of her own rulers and 
of her own allies, whereby a portion of their power may be neutralized, 
.their unity of action imperilled, and the moral effect of intervention 
partially lost to Europe. 

After England has done with fighting, she must take heed lest diplomacy 
undo the work, and stultify the country, by failing to erect adequate barriers 
against Bussian aggression, or by again erecting diplomatic nationalities 
on the old false basis of state craft, — leaving the world to run again the old 
inane cycle, of Tyranny, Bevolt, and Be-construction. 

It matters little to the Czar, that an army of wretched Polish conscripts 
be slain on the Caucasus, or the Danube, instead of perishing on the route 
to Siberia; or that his other prostrate enemies, the ancient nobility of 
Bussia, be decimated in battle, instead of conspiring at home. There 
comes a struggle afterwards, from which he anticipates a more favourable 
issue, — The struggle between diplomatists and KATiONiXiTiias. Bussian 
arms must fail ; but as long as nations go in leading strings, as long as they 
are bound about with the toils of diplomacy, and counteracted by the 
alliances of courts and the class feeling of statesmen ; as long as nations do 
not meet their enemy face to face ; as long as the fiat of the people goes to 
him emasculated by subservient courtiers, and accommodated by the fellow. 

♦ Written in 1858-4, 
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feeling of tyrants, the Czar will hope to prevail. In a word, he deriyes his 
power, and anticipates Buccess, not from his own proper strength, but from 
the common cause, and from the criminal fellowship, — from the complicitj 
which will always subsist between tyrants taught, by intuition, by conscience, 
and by history, that peoples whose rights have been too long withheld, will 
at last awake in judgment against them, — that there is nothing so conta- 
gious as the disease of freedom, — nothing so terrible as that strange frenzy 
which sometimes seizes on nations and convulses kingdoms too long 
oppressed. 

As soon as despotic monarchs see that Bussia is not strong enough to 
seize on, and dismember their own provinces, the next point in their common 
interests will be to see that nations do not become strong enough to 
demand their rights. It is the consciousness of this that made Nicholas 
imperative, — ^that has made the cabinets of Europe falter. It is this 
eventuality which the English nation must guard when next the quack 
doctors of Europe are consulting. 

When the present system of dynastic ambition, diplomatic intrigue, 
and territorial aggression shall have been shattered ; when Eussia shall 
have been crippled or dismembered $ when the Austrian empire shall exist 
only in its fragments, and the map of Europe is to be re-constructed ; it 
must be remembered that the people is the only source of power, and that 
the character abd tendencies of nations are the only surety for persistent 
i&nd cordial action. For the world will have entered on a new era, an era 
of fact. The real masters will govern, the master elements of power will 
be recogtiised and used, and the natural coherence of race and institution^ 
will not be unconsulted in the affiliation and con-sociation of states. The 
reign of dynasties and diplomatists must yield to the prepouderance of 
nations who will accept as their creed and their destiny, the fulfilment of 
great principles. When once the devil of dynastic oppression has been 
scoui^ed from Europe, — when the houses of Hapsburg and Bomanoff are 
" swept and gamishedi" it will devolve on England to see to it that a legion 
of dynastic and diplomatic devils, does not enter in the stead of the first. 

Every free country will soon become its own Foreign Secretary, and the 
time is come when all impediments to the thorough realisation of that 
which lies nearest the heart of this nation in European politics will be 
swept from the high places of trust and power, — ^will be sloughed off from 
the surface of society, l^ that process \>J which life separates from disease^ 
and health repudiates corruption. 

As to England, the qutestidn is not what she feels on this subject^ but 
whether England is prepared to reduce her. sympathies into action, 
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whether she can and will break through the prejudices of diqueB and 
coteries for ^* tradition " and Austria. England, in her foreign relations, 
is like an overgrown duke, — ^it is as much as she can do to prevent her 
head flunkeys from making a fool of her. 

The English nation does not consider Turkish independence, or inde- 
pendence anywhere, as merely synonymous with the balance of power. The 
English nation has not yet so far confounded a material question with a 
moral right. If, however, English statesmen have meant that they would 
not have supported Turkey if the balance of power could have been 
maintained without, the nation may yet have to suffer more deeply than 
ever, for permitting irresponsible men to mystify and mislead the country 
by a veiled diplomacy. 

It is to be regretted that when statesmen commit faults, it is the 
country that has to go to school to adversity. 

It is one of the least disasters of the present war — ^which a firm and 
consistent attitude last summer, or in '48 might have prevented, — that 
•the ties of family are severed when the soldier sails from our shores. 
How would a certain noble and elderly viscount like to be severed from 
his ties, of whatever description they may be,-Aow would the *^ lively 
viscount " like now to be trotted off for embarkation to the tune of " The 
Girl I left behind me?" 

Thus, while England contends against irresponsible governments 
abroad, is she not herself overruled in foreign affairs by an " irresponsible" 
clique, by means of secret diplomacy P Secret diplomacy is but a sync* 
nyme for Austrian tradition. It may be the duty of England to intervene 
to muntain the balance of power. It may be the duty to maintain the 
integrity of a bad government against a worse. But it is emphatically 
the duty of England to intervene to maintain a noble and free country 
from the assaults of a ruffian intermeddler in international quarrels ; for 
although unjust war is the concentration of all crime, a just intervention 
often prevents war, and is the guarantee of the consolidation of all 
prosperity and advancement. 

Nothing can be more clear than that which strikes such dire dismay 
into the hearts of statesmen, is, that the cause of '* order" — ». e, of despo* 
tism, — ^is now seriously compromised. 

That henceforth there will he a power the lees against that progress 
which must be worked out by persuasion or by force — ^by moral means, or 
physical 

That they must send their armies against their owk side of the great 
question. That the miscreant whose armies they are obliged to 
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repulse mojf he wanted eoon on their eide^ and thai now he will not come 
when he is wanted. This also, it is, that causes such graye deliberation 
amongst despots. 

They will be fighting against the very principle on which their own 
thrones are based, and they know that when a principle is defied and 
defeated anywhere its integrity is gone throughout all systems, — ^whatso* 
ever may be the appearances, its moral power has vanished, it is ahready 
amongst the dead gods of the past. 

We are far irom arguing that English statesmen have concei?ed 
traitorous intentions against freedom, but they fail to perceive that in the 
genesis, — whether of principle or of fact, — ^logic is inexorable. They think 
to side with the wrong till it gets infamous ; and against the right as long, 
as that course seems respectable; with despotism as long as it is safe; 
with the people as soon as they have accomplished a revolution, and are 
amongst the powers that he. 

They forget that in neglecting the unarmed nascent idea, they dis- 
courage cognate ideas of right throughout systems and cycles. That 
they encourage the antagonistic principles of evil wherever they exist, 
and however virulent, imbecile, or desperate, may be their aspect and 
development. 

Thus is marred that unity^'which always attends a loyal and thorough 
championship of principle. Thus is marred that unity which is all in all 
for a nation. Which, by a majestic attitude of virtue, saves it from many 
a ruinous contest, and many a bloody field, — saves it from all contests, 
save where some old and desperate wrong girds itself for a final confiict, 
for existence ! 

It is this glorious harmony of principle with action, that gives unity 
to a nation,— that makes it an integer — impenetrable. It is this glorious- 
faced aspect towards right and wrong that is worth to a nation many 
armies, — that bears it like a phalanx through the wildering chaos of 
accident, — fair as the Moon, bright as the Sun, and terrible as an Army 
with Banners ! 

Turn we again, and for the last time, to the recent Hungarian struggle. 
We shall see in that history the elements of failure which, if it be per- 
mitted, will again re-appear on the arena, and re-enact another failure. 
^ What and who were the agents against Hungary ? Were they not 
Austria, — Eussia, — the Peace Society (chiefly Cobden), — Palmerston, and 
Gorgey ? The first violated openly its constitutional rights ; the second 
intervened openly in violation of international law ; the third operated to 
discourage the just indignation of England, and to destroy our moral 
influence at that juncture, with all the Governments in Europe; the 
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fourth was either deceived or a deceiver, he committed a capital error in 
statesmanship, — to retrieve it, the lives of three hundred thousand men 
have been sacrificed. He failed to intervene by negotiation, — the country 
must now intervene with armies and fleets. 

Some few years ago, a lie was complacently swallowed, a deputation 
was refused an audience, and a copy of the refusal was in due course 
transmitted to Austria. The 'Viscount is no doubt as "lively" as ever, but 
this year the army and navy estimates are increased by millions, and 
thousands of men are lying on a gory bed, — ^a bed which they had no hand 
in making, but on which, nevertheless, they lie. 

It is strangely horrible that the characteristic lying of a Eussian envoy, 
and the criminal connivance of our Foreign Secretary, — that the complicity 
of two individual men, — should have availed to baulk the action of this 
great nation, and consummate the temporary suppression of the noble 
Hungarian people. 

Now, be it remembered, the guilt of this transaction lies between those 
who checked fche moral indignation of the country at home, and those who 
failed to give expression to it abroad. 

Unless the character lost in the Hungarian business be amply retrieved 
now, — ^aad there is a noble opportunity of retrieving it, — the names of 
Palmerston and Gorgey will go down in history together, — the one as 
having transacted the infamy, — the other as having actively permitted it. 

It is the duty of England, reading in these transactions, her liabilities 
in the future, to strike home at the heart and root of the evil, and to pre- 
vent its possible occurrence. 

What ! is it, can it be, possible, that one man shall be able to stem and 
turn the mighty tide of the opinion of the people of England ? Shall it 
be borne that one man, or a handful of men, shall make of this nation, 
grand and free, an accomplice or an agent of Eussian or Austrian infamy ? 
Is it possible that this country may act without knowing it — may act 
against its will, — may not find it out till too late, and may then be told, 
that the hour is past, that the fact is accomplished, and that bygones must 
be bygones ! But such things never will be bygones, — there is retribution 
here, as well as hereafter. In thought, in remorse, it never will be a 
bygone, and if the people see not to it, the abandonment of Hungary may 
he hut an undress rehearsal of other and more awful tragedies. 



§8. 

If the people see not to it, the ignominy which usually waits on the 
policy of England, will be made doubly sure by the adhesion of Austria to 
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the Western League. To secure an insolvent and infbmous government 
in unnatural alliance with Franco and England, we shall see the ioterests 
of Three Nationalities trampled on or postponed. Be it remembered, jon 
cannot strengthen Austria without weakening tbe nationalities. Austria 
has laid her felon's gripe upon Poland, and Hungary, and Italj. That 
which slackens her gripe, sends once more the breath and the life-blood 
bounding through her victims. 

The gain of Austria is the loss of freedom, and must be so. 

Hussia is the armed opponent of all human interests. Austria is the 
Jackal of Despotisms. Do our statesmen reserve for England the climax ? 
— ^Would they make England the Judas of Civilisation P If so, the 
remedy for the present is the vigilance of the press, which must guard the 
interests of freedom from those who ought to be its watchmen ; and the 
next course is to bring to bear on our bureaucracy a more immediate and 
imperative pressure of the national will. We speak of the nation as an 
integer, not as of some, the most unworthy of its parts. 

There are other courses open if statesmen should now again betray the 
interests of freedom, and ignore or defy the sovereignty of the people. 

Austria is hemmed in by the corpses of three great nations. Austria 
is corroded within by the moral putrefaction of Bomanism, which reeks to 
heaven like the stench of the bottomless pit. Austria is obliged to look 
for existence to foreign help, and to foreign bayonets to smite down the 
victims which she can afterwards devour. The necessities of Austria are 
her policy, and her alliance with any respectable country is a delusion, a 
curse, and a snare. 

"When an empire is seen to combine the attitude of the despot, with the 
weakness of a dependant state, — the reckless extravagance of the spend- 
thrift, with the whine and necessities of the mendicant, — the taint of Jesuit 
leprosy, and the suppression of free thought, with hereditary hostility to 
constitutional right, and promotion of deadly feuds between affiliated states; 
— when a mere act of intervening justice would consign her to perdition, — 
when friendship and respect, and cordial concurrent action are all impossible 
— ^it is time for sane men to get clear of the coming ruin, it is time for the 
statesmen of England to seek other alliances, or to repudiate alliances 
altogether ; trusting in the will of Providence, to the march of progress, 
to the necessities of nations, and to the natural alliances and true salvation 
power, and of mercy, truth, and justice. 

So much for the future of Austria. So much for the sentiment of the 
people of England. Which of them will the English members represent, 
and with which, throughout this question will the British court and 
cabinet act ? 
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Should the necessities of Austria eyer unite her in formal alliance with 
England, the English people must see to it that their alliance be not con- 
strued into complicitj or approval of Austrian designs or policy; her 
adhesion to England must be read with the context of the alternative which 
would threaten her very existence. We must see to it that the noble 
attitude of England be not compromised by alliance with a dynasty whose 
sympathies will be with Eussia, although its safety may compel it for the 
nonce to side with Prance and England, and to forego its debt of gratitude 
for Bussian intervention. We write not against the German nation, but 
against the Austrian government. 

Keverthelesis, if statesmen dare to guarantee neutrality and discourage- 
ment of nationalities, in any contest between them and despots, the howl 
of detestation with which this country would ring is not the only reply ; 
there are precedents both from Irish and Indian vice-royalties, which may 
be applied to statesmen at home. In England there is a constitutional way 
of settling accounts between the people and its responsible servants. 

What have we gained ? What have we not lost by an alliance with 
Austria P JVb sinner ever toarked harder for damnation, than Austria has fir 
the reprobation of all civilized communitieSy and the perjured Hapsburgs in 
numerous instances have stood in ^' a fiduciary relation to smaller states, 
and in each have acted the part of a guardian who cheats and murders his 
ward." And yet (is it possible !) English influence prevented two hundred 
thousand muskets going up the Danube to Kossuth. The morality of the 
whole nation would repudiate such use of influence, but nations have 
always to suffer vicariously for the faults of their rulers, and this act of 
state duplicity or weakness, working together with the treachery of the 
damned Gorgey, the attack of Austria on the constitutional rights of 
Hungary, and the intervention of Eussia, is already risited on the English 
nation, its commerce and finances by another Bussian aggression, nor will 
such visitations cease till something is done about priests in Italy, and 
Jesuits everywhere, — about Bussian or any other intervention. We have 
backed Austria, and what government insults Englishmen so often ? And 
yet, forsooth, we cannot dispense with an alliance with this the least repu- 
table state in Europe, we have helped to maintain her power, that it may 
be passed over to Bussia against us, to threaten the integrity of Turkey, — 
to threaten the peace and retard the civilization of the world. 

§ 4. 
What have foe not lost hy hosiility to the gallant and glorious nation of 
France f That great nation has wrought and suffered much for liberty, and 
however her struggles have been baffled, and her aspirations repressed, they 
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are yet uaquenclied, the tide of her national feeling has set in like an ebb- 
less sea, and she will constitute an ally, faithful, powerful, and increasingly 
active, to all who are praying for deliverance, or helping on the emancipa- 
tion of Europe. We are now acting with her, in cold distrust of Austria, 
and soon we may be fighting against her master. French and English 
may yet march to the popular war song — 

" Cosaques da Don 
Via la Danse— 

qui commence 
Cosaques da Doni 
C'est Tous qui paierez le Yiolon." — 

Not a bad sketch of the attitude of Europe, and the dilemma in which 

Eussia finds herself, of declining the '' danse,'* or of paying the piper. In 

forming this alliance with Prance, diplomacy accords with the national 

sentiment in both countries, with their material interests, and with the 

freedom and peace of the world ; may it also loosen our connection with an 

ally which has long been an incubus and a disgrace. 

And France, again, for the last fifty years, is full of warnings that 
rulers who betray the natural and ineradicable tendencies of a country, 
bring down on it constant disaster, and on themselves ruin and retri- 
bution. 

What will France do this time for the nationalities ? Prom her past,* 
we read the counterpart or the contrast of her future, as she may follow 
Truth and Life, or bow down again to the blind worms and dead gods of 
the past. 

France is too wise now to attempt the old follies of world conquest. 
France is great, glorious, and powerful enough at home; will her out- 
goings on Europe be henceforth those of an intelligent champion of 
principle, or shall we find that she has not suffered enough for unfaithful- 
ness to nationalities P 

And England, who first won freedom by grace of the non-intervention 
of other powers, and has since intervened against freedom in every corner of 
JEhirope, — England the PEBrinious,— for she is perfidious, and though 
she shouts for freedom at home, the black lie flaps on her banners 
wherever they are hoisted, and they have been trailed in the wake of 
every despotism. 

The policy of England for fifty years, has been contradictory, confused, 
and traitorous. A motley mosaic of glib protestations, and false-hearted 
intervention ; civil and religious liberty has been her watch cry, and the 
"balance" of despotisms against nationalities, — of expediency against 
principle, has been her practice. And all this because the people have not 
known, or because the people could not help it. 
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What! Did not England abandon Poland to the CoBsaek when a 
wave of the hand had saved her? Did not England subvert Belgium, 
Holland, Genoa, Venice, and Eagusa? Did not England and France 
destroy the Turkish fleet at Navarino, which might have checked the 
rising Bussian fleet in the Black Sea, that Sea, which, as was said, the 
combined fleet '^entered the day after the battle, and quitted the day 
before the storm f '* Did not England set up a stranger on the throne of 
Greece, and is he not already paltering with Eussia, and rousing the 
country against us and against our allies? Einally, did not England 
break faith with Sicily, which is now withered by despotism, and covered 
with priests like the lice plague of Egypt I 

All this England has done, in cowardice, in contradiction, or in perfidy, 
— maintaining the balance of power against the Cossack or the Prank, by 
subverting substantive independent states ; and then dettroyvng the balance 
of power by acting against the only principle which could grapple with 
Cossack preponderance! That only principle, which whether betrayed 
by France and England, or beaten down in fearful haste in Poland, or 
Hungary, or Turkey, or Italy, will yet arise from this baptism of blood, 
and dominate finally in Europe, — ^the principle of freedom and inter- 
national brotherhood. 

And yet we have "honorable" members getting up and calling 
Bussia an old and faithful ally, and insinuating against Layard, that to 
suspect her of double dealing betrays an ungenerous mind, as if anybody, 
at this time, suspects anything about Eussia, or as if England could hold 
another man so "generous," and "unsuspicious,'' as that quondam 
Secretary who managed the letter opening, and sent private information 
to Austria ! 

England and France have already suffered enough, from failing to 
erect and to sustain nationalities. 

But this time the Eussian war is but the development of a deep- 
seated and inevitable antagonism. This time France and England cannot 
hut hasten the resurrection of Poland and Hungary, although their 
' statesmen may not yet be pure enough in principle, or clear enough in 
vision, to establish an Italian nationality. Italy may be put back again 
by the powers, and there will be retribution for that. But Poland, and 
Hungary, and Turkey, the centre and wing of the great battle array of 
freedom, wiU henceforth breathe a common atmosphere, share a common 
cause, and work towards a common triumph. 

In Poland, and Hungary, and Turkey, will be fought out the battle of 
political freedom, and the moral influence of their success will work for 
political freedom everywhere. But strike at Eome, strike at the heart 
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and centre of Jesuit intrigue, as the Bepublic would strike at it, and 
Jesuit eombinations are ravelled and confounded throughout the world. 
The centre whence moral putrefaction spreads through Christendom would 
be cleansed and renovated, and Eome would become the centre of a really 
national church. As Borne hoarded up the elements which exploded in 
the French revolution, so France may bring about the catastrophe of the 
Somish system. 

It were profoundest policy in Louis Napoleon, and worth more to 
him than twenty coups d*dtat, were he to throw himself on the generosity 
and confidence of the French nation, — ^to scatter [all, complicities with 
Jesuits to the four winds, — ^to declare Italy free, and strike a deadly blow 
at Jesuit influence by the same act, and join England in setting up inde- 
pendent nations as barriers to Eussia, and as hostages to freedom. 

Such a policy would touch France in her tenderest part — ^would rally 
the nation around him as one man, would confound his enemies without, — 
would secure for him the best wishes of all the lovers of mankind, and 
would make the consolidation of his throne an object for all honest and 
far-sighted French statesmen. 

Should the contrary of this be done, the reverse will follow. 

If Napoleon wars against Italian liberty, he wars against the principle 
which set up his throne, and which keeps it up. Society in France may 
yet again open up to its depths, — ^wield with its own hands, the authority 
which devolves on the people in the last resort, — ^inaugurate a new era in 
France, and in striking down Jesuitism at home, destroy the most power- 
ful support, moral and physical, of the Austrian despotism in Italy, 
and of despotisms everywhere. — ^Destroy the loathsome symbol of a dead 
unity, of which the form exists, only as a visible centre for cunning and 
chicanery. 

Napoleon surely has no sympathy with the old absolutists of Europe, 
who rejected his matrimonial advances ; nor with the wounded "honour" 
of Russia, who reminded him of the reverses inflicted on his uncle, 
Napoleon the Great. 

If freedom be not put back to Poland Bussia will be brought forwards * 
to the Ehine.* 

§5. 

The hopes of Eussia are now reduced to two chances, — Unfaithfulness 
of agents, and — Contradictions of principle. First, — Eussia is in hope 
that statesmen will, sooner or later, be unfaithful to the will of the mighty 

* See Book II. 

o 2 
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nations for whom they act ; and, second, that if thej be not unjEftithful, 
thej may confound and contradict or neutralize their action, by trying to 
reconcile antagonistic principles, or by trying to combine hostile powers ; 
by trying to reconcile the principles of freedom with the practice of 
Austria ; or the hopes of nationalities with satis&ction to the despots who 
oppress them. 

For two hundred years there have been two modes of aggrandisement 
peculiarly available to Bussia: — The first, to expand her territory, to 
absorb the resources of adjacent countries, to affect the possession of vast 
resources, and to maintain the assumption, in diplomatic intercourse, by 
hauteur and audacity of tone. 

The second, — To strengthen and improve in population, to husband 
resources, and thus to win and consolidate strength. 

Sussia has chosen the former alternative. Expansion without improve- 
ment; aggression without economy; appearances instead of facts. 

Mussia has expended, expanded, and attitudinised. In the presence of 
a foe who will take nothing for granted, her attitude will prove to have 
been the rehearsal of a farce before a tragedy;, her immense standing 
armaments will prove to have exhausted her resources before they were 
wanted; and her territorial felonies must be rescinded, because she has 
neither moral influence nor money resources, nor weight of intelligence, 
to sustain her pretensions without, or to secure unity or force, or devotion 
within. 

Bussia has in fact played a match against time, and has lost it. She 
has expanded where and when she could, trusting to hereafter for an 
increase of population ; thinking to cover and protect her felonies in time 
of peace by the moral effect of a vast establishment — by that kind of 
moral force which is physical force in perspective. Thus has she lost the 
invigorating and recruiting energies of peace. She is like a roue who has 
spent his fortune and anticipated his old age. 

All this, providing always that our policy towards the nationalities be 
reversed in time. 

* At present, as Custine says, the Eussian nation may be nothing more 
than a gigantic puff placarded on Europe. At present its Emperor feels 
his title and his empire 

" Hang loose about him, like a gi&at'fl robd 
Upon a dwarfish thief." 

But let him retain his empire as it now is ; let him haVe time to develop 
the resources of the Muscovite empire, to consolidate its strength, and to 
fill out its proportions, and woe be to England! Where desperation 
urges, and subtlety guides, work thrives apace, and in Bussia after her 
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hair-breadth escape, if England leaves her the power, neither desperation 
nor subtlety will be wanting against the English name and race. 

It has been true of the heart and core of the Kussian system, and of 
everything within the circle of its frontier, and within the grasp of its 
policjf^-Bussia evertf where, and always, is rotten before it U ripe. Buseian 
fortifications have been rotten, and now are ripe. But there is nothing in 
Bussia so sound; there is nothing in England so rotten, as Djplomaot. 



§ 6. 

Just consider the position of this Government. They can't dose the 
Dardanelles or open them. They can't keep Sebastopol or the Crimea, or 
leave them alone. They can't get rid of the Bussian fleet in the Euzine, 
or keep one of their own there to look afber it. They have protested 
against Austrian neutrality, till they have mado Austria arbitress of the 
situation, — till Austria is the man in possession, and Prussia the porter for 
all. They open the flood-gates of commerce for Prussia, load her rails 
with goods, and fill her storehouses with merchandise, and wonder she 
does not desert to them; and they treat Austria as an ally, without 
knowing on whose side she is. They can't re-erect Poland or let her alone; 
in the first case Austria would frown or demand compensation, and in the 
other Bussia mocks at Europe. They can't protect the Principalities with 
four powers, and they can't let Bussia protect them alone ; but they can 
let Austria in, to hold them for Bussia in reversion. They can't enforce 
the free navigation of the Danube by treaty, and they can't enforce it 
without. They can't do anything, and they can t do nothing, because 
they won't do all — Poland. They make war because Bussia keeps no 
treaties, and they conclude peace by asking her to keep another. So much 
for their neutralities wavering between something and nothing: and in 
the North they are just as bad. They destroy some Bussian forts on the 
coast of Sweden, which they request Sweden to be suicidal enough to 
keep, after having first by treaty approximated Bussia to the throne of 
Denmark, the possession of the Sound, and the keys of the Baltic. They 
affirm the status quo, so that Sweden can neither regain Finland, nor get 
anything else by our alliance. In fact, we refuse to give Scandinavia* even 
a verbal guarantee in case she joins England, and we quietly hand over to 
Bussia a guarantee material and absolute that Scandinavia shall rue her 

* We seem at last to be doing something better as to the Scandinavian alliance. 
But what gnarantees are there of territory 1 and how shall we stand with America in 
case a qnanel about the Sound should induce her to attack the West Indian poesessions 
of Denmark % " And is the treaty Dec. 2nd a guarantee to Austria ? 
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neatralitjT, and that the British flag may not be able to enter the Baltic^ or 
sail to her assistance! Thus treacherously do we treat our allies, and 
thus kindlj our enemies. We repay the hostility of Bussia with neu- 
trality, and secure the neutrality of Scandinavia with desertion. 

Who would not seek our hostility, and who would not fear our 
friendship ! 

It is a system and a clique that wants to be politically extirpated. 
Secret diplomacy is but one of its excrescences, which, while it spoils good 
wars, carries on bad wars in a weak way. You can have no honest inter- 
national intercourse as long as it lasts. As long as it remains politically 
unextirpated, it is useless to modify diplomatic.^rm«.* It is the spirit that 
animates; and the present instance of a righteous interventicm may do much 
towards organising the national will, and creating a national policy. There 
is^ says, Fichte, ^'a progress which may be safely left to the passions, 
and the blindness of the ruling classes, even although warned of the 
result." Meanwhile the eyes of the People must be opened, lest they 
again allow a Hungary to be destroyed, or a Bepublic of Eome to fall 
before the ilssaults of four foreign armies, and with the connivance of 
England. 

§7- 

The mysterious foot-prints of Diplomats burnt into History in Poland, 
Hungary, Denmark, and Turkey, &c., are the result of^the attempt to com- 
press men and affairs within rules of routine and the rigidity of antiquated 
system. The foreign relations of England are the result of a policy, on 
the accurate interpretation of which no two statesmen ever were agreed, 
or ever will agree. The governing idea is, that of a balance. The policy, 
either aims at correcting the undue preponderance of some individual 
state, forgetting that its rivals may become too strong, and so raises up 
endless complications by overbalancing at the other end, and thus 
"hedging" Europe into the ditch of revolution; or, taking the "balance" 
to mean the maintenance of an eternal status quo ante in the face of 
universal change, it admits a fatal exception in Poland, and then carries 
out the principle elsewhere so harshly, pedantically, and pragmatically, as 
to array the hopes, progress, and future of the world in hopeless hostility 
against it. The first plan regards particular facts only, and is an empirical 

* ** Measares and not men is the common cant of affected moderation ; — ^a base 

eounterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made current among fools. What does 

''ail to expose the absurd contrivance or pemioions tendency of measuiea, if the ^^ ^ 

'en) who advises or executes shall be Baffi»red not only to escape with impimity, bnt 

■k) preserve his power." 
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expedient. The second is confused and imperfect in detail, and defies the 
powers of nature and the progress of creation. 

As we asked before, would not a plain and stolid honesty have proved 
abler statesmanship P 

The Cuviers of History, in disinterring this fragment of European 
policy, and in decyphering these its marks, will find no rationale for their 
speculations, and no intelligible clue to their reasoning. They will not bo 
able to explain why they were, with what intent, or to what end. Neither 
reason, subtlety, stupidity, nor malignity, alone, would account for them. 
They look like the imprints of neither man, monkey, beast, nor devil. — For 
diplomacy deliberately stultifies itself as only a rational being can. — It 
springs vagrantly from object to object like the second, but has not its 
instincts of self-preservation. — It goes prone in dust and abasement like 
the third; yet -in the wantonness and width of its cruelty is too 
human to be bestial. — It is everywhere and always wrong like the fourth. 
— It has the guile, and slime, and tortuity, but neither the sting nor the 
wisdom of the Serpent. 



1599 AND 1855. 



*♦* "We barbarians and slaves, as her papers call us, we will teach her a lesson; 
meanwhile let them go on, it is just toluzt we want" — Moscow Gazette, 27th Dec. 1832. 

'.' Lord Aberdeen appears to us to have fully understood the important part which 
England had to play, and we are happy to congratulate him upon it."— Nesselbode to 
Bbunow, April, 1863. 

Bambures, " That Island of England breeds very valiant creatures. 

Orleans. Foolish curs ! that run vnnking into the mouth of a Bussian hear, and have 
their heads crushed like rotten apples. 

Constable of France. Just, just; and the men do sympathise with the mastiffs in robus- 
tious and rough coming on, leaving their wits with their wives : and then 
give them great meals of beef and iron and steel, they will eat like wolves 
and fight like devils. 

Orleans. Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of heef" &c. &c. 

Shakespeabb, King Henry V. 



PAET IV. 

RUSSIA. 



** Tout Tart de la guerre consiste dans una d^fensiye bien ordonn^e, ei exirdmemcnt 
circonspecte, et dans una offensiya audacieuse et rapide." — Napoleon L {Letters to 
Joseph,) 

The territorial position of Russia is a cfefence. The territorial position of Russia is a 
principle, and an immutable material guarantee of aggression. 

The depository, now, of that aggressive energy or principle-^ called narrowly a 
Kemesis, and broadly a Providence — which ever surely is, to decompose, to disintegrate, 
to menace, to invade, to destroy, or to recombine, such countries as in the view of the 
universalist, " ought to be invaded," and as in the order of Providence, are invaded : not 
being found strong enough for the world-work and the time-task set them. 



Poland is the road to Constantinople. Constantinople is the road to Poland. Either 
leads to Paris, and both to India. 

" Should there arise a Czar with a heard on UU chin (this he pronounced veiy 
emphatically) Europe is his own." — Napoleon I. (Las Cases.) 

"Above all other powers Russia is to be feared, especially by you" (English).— 

J^A?0|^EON I, 



RUSSIA. 
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War maxims—an impregnable position of defence and a sudden attack. Potdares and 
Panaclaves. Unity of aim. .Besults. Household words— who shall conjure with them ? 
Means against Bussia. Her prestige. Territorial position. Education. Siberia. Pea- 
santiy. Nobles. Conspiracy of 1825. The working model of Despotism. Saying grace 
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European cabinet& Peter. Providence. The stewards of Bussia. The executors of 
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The new dispensation. The work of Bussian power. Of Bussian intrigue. The mission. 
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or curing. All right and half right. Good or evil. Attempts of Bussia and designs of 
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"Many the Oermans, trade with the English."— Pcteb this Qbxat^ 
*' I wiU frighten Turkey ; I will flatter England ; do you take upon yourself to buy 
over Austria, that she may amuse France." — Cathbbine II. to Hxnby, Pbincs of 
Pbussia. 

" We will march by Constantinople on Paris." — Moscow Gazette. 
" Peace to the proud Islanders under the walls of Calcutta." 

" In all human probability Alexander will be obliged either to take India ^m you, 
or he will make an irruption into Europe." — Napoleon I. 

*< We shall teach the w<»id how a nation can really be redueed to slavery. £nglaad*s 
tara mnst wai»J*'^Mos€Ow Oazette, 27th December, 18S2. 

" Thorough."— Lord Strafpord. 

§1. 

Whek a nation has onee had born to it a man — one of n million and 
a century — ^able to comprehend the native and primary elements of its 
strength, to fence around its UaUlities and weaknesses, and to foresee and 
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facilitate its possibilities of expansion ; to la^ the foundations of its future 
deep in the fundamental and unchanging facts of its territory, climate, 
and race, and to understand and work to the uttermost, and provide for 
the future working, of such strength as inheres in it ; to establish points 
around which the strength of future combinations may be consolidated, 
and a lustier and larger life absorbed, and to conceal, protect, and 
obviate points of weakness ; to project a policy true to national impulses, 
in accordance with territorial position, compact both of national neces- 
sities and national advantages, and adjusted to national instincts ; able to 
tempt other nations to mistakes by which herself is not endangered, and 
able in a word, to profit by the faults and follies, the generosities and 
chivalry even, of the ever changing world without ; — we say, that such a 
chart should be so marked out in the early time of a nation, is the most 
notable and fateful fact in that nation's history, and the will of such a 
founder is the mightiest element in its power. 

Prom Norway to Spain, from England to the Caucasus, from nomad 
liberty and Asiatic steppes to Anglo-Saxon stability and the vis ina^uB of 
civilization, the changes have been rung. Revolutions chronic and acute, 
progress, change, reconstruction, and anarchy, and countries partitioned or 
consolidated, have each and all worked out the destiny of Bussia, and the 
will of Peter the Great. By the immortal energies of this dead monarch, 
and the living force and forethought of his soul, has Russia been steered 
by a policy absolutely one ; and nearly two centuries ago, Peter lashed the 
helm which has borne Russia through the drifting chaos of men and things 
in Europe, 

"We say, a policy once projected of such gigantic ideal, vast scope, 
elastic nature, perfect adaptation, strange strength, and subtle depth, — a 
policy thus compacted of the wills and the fates of the future, has a basis 
sound and safe up to a certain point of national development. And until the 
designs of providence marshal on the stage elements of mightier meaning 
and of a new dispensation, there will always be in such a country, under 
whatever dynasty, a fixed unvarying impulse, arising evermore from the 
depths of the national being, constitution, and necessities, to pursue and 
consummate the policy first so cunningly and truly forecast. So it has 
been with Peter. So with Russia, and so with Europe. The world knows 
their histories. 

Hereon, has Destiny, marked, above all things, — unity. On defence^ 

Russian diplomacy has not had to engage itself. A defence '' hien ordon- 

niCf extremement circonapeote^^ as a Napoleon could have imagined, has 

rovided her by nature. Nature has said to Russia, "your defences 

for I have secured them — secure you the rest." And Peter did 
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provide it— An army and a navj — Commercial treaties — Internal trade — 
Navigation, and even improved manners. The unity of Biissian purpose, 
thus secured, reserved, and directed, geographically, towards aggression,^ 
is empowered also by her Fansclavonic propaganda : fed and propagated 
bj the necessities of the mortgages of her barons : inspired by the tra- 
ditions of her ambition ; and effectuated by the barbarism, and cheapened 
by the savagery of her population. 

Norway is north of her, and on that side Bussia is not secured by 
nature. But that belongs to a coming era, for Norway is of the future. 
I There are in Scandinavia some of those indestructible rudiments of em- 

pire, which puritans have scattered up and down in the earth, and which 
will outlast twenty Bussias. Conquest comes from the North, and there 
Scandinavia outflanks the Sclave. 

But there will be time enough and to spare, for Bussia to say grace for 
Germany, and unless we erect Poland, to confound our politics between 
Austria and Prance, and (providentially) to precipitate the fall of Jesuit- 
ism, and secure, in reaction, the renovation of Bome. 

And what now has Europe to oppose to such a policy, — to the single 
eye and hereditary purpose of the " Chancellerie Busse ? " The success of 
Bussia is the answer. The acquisitions of Bussia are the answer. The 
failures of Europe are the answer. The answer is written broadly over 
millions of square miles. Millions of serfs are the answer. The answer 
crashes back on the questioner from westernmost America to Pinland. 
The answer is heard in Georgia, Immeritia, and Persia ; on the Caucasus, 
in the Euxine, and in the Baltic, — in offers of Chinese intervention, — in the 
empire of the far East, initiated by the commercial treaties ^f Peter, — ^in 
the prospect of American alliances, — in Bussian America, twice as large 
as France, — in Poland appropriated and Hungary put down. It is read in 
1683, when Turkey and Poland contended, and when each was thereafter 
weak and prostrate. It is seen in Turkey, on the Pruth, and the Danube, 
and the Vistula,— at Petropaulowski, and Sebastopol, and Cronstadt. It 
is heard in Greek, Italian, and Parisian insurrections. It was done on 
parchment when Scandinavia was disintegrated by the bribe of Holstein to 
Denmark,— and also in the treaty (signed by Malmsbury,) whereby this 
rotten policy, approximated this rotten state to the Bomanoffs, and may 
constitute them members of the Germanic coufederation ! It is seen in 
the West, in that perpetual pitting of policy which changes, against 
principles which are everlasting ; and of nations which remain, against the 
armies which they send forth to battle and death. It is shewn in all the 
cabinets of Europe who have not yet devised a resistance to Bussia, and 
whose loftiest aspiration is the statm quo ante of degradation. It is told in . 
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that dream of blood and ruin, when English aristocrats undertook to beat 
down French freedom ; when they disabled themselves from upholding the 
Polish monarchy ; and when Eussia was encouraged at the expense of Na- 
varino and Waterloo, as a counterpoise to the French empire. It is seen 
finally, and let uls hope not quite fatally, not yet beyond redemption, in 
that eternal Austrian alliance, without which, ** tradition" teaches that 
England cannot live ; — Austria, which is always thus favoured, because 
Statesmen pretend that Europe is not safe, nor balanced, unless the lion of 
England couch with the jackal of Muscovy and Borne. 

§2. 

But it is time to look more closely at this Northern Power, to marshal 
on paper the intervening powers, and to examine the secret by which 
Bussia has doubled its territory in seventy years, — ^which now enables it to 
defy the moral force of the world, and to keep at bay its battalions. — ^And 
first as to its internal strength. 

It is in a word, — 

Unity of Meaks, and Unity of Aim. 

Its means, — Seventy millions of — brutes, the raw material of empire^ 
passive in the hands of their despot, whom they worship as " Father, King, 
and God." — Swayed by the mighty unity of a faith.* 

An aristocracy, — Awed by the secret police and bureaucracy, and by 
other creatures of that centralised government, and moreover, pitted against 
the people ; each class neutralising the other, both harmless in the state, 
and both available against enemies vrithout. 

A priesthood, — Looking to the same man as lord of their bodies and 
their souls, as paymaster of their salaries, and as head of the state 
machinery of their order. 

Its diplomacy. — All the world knows what that is. Bussia has lately 
also unveiled to the world some of the reasons for its profound belief in 
the cowardice, stupidity, complicity, or guilt of European statesmen. 

Its army and navy. — On these we will make a few remarks, in such 

wise as may consist with the rapid and concentrated form to which the 

purpose of this work limits our inquiries. We can add little from history 

to what the world already knows too well. Their soldiers fight always well 

I behind walls, and often iU in the field, and this time their carriage and 

i commissariat have been well enough seconded by English routine and 

I oflBcial incompetence. We have tracked our failures to removable causes, 

and the Bussian soldier retains that obstinacy and fanaticism, fgr which 

* The Coficordat estranges from Austria and attaches to Bussia those Austrians of the 
Sclavonic race who profess the Busso-Greek faith. 
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he has alvajB been noted, and which are the natural qualities of an ignorant 
and superstitiouB people. 

History tells us, that though the Bussian infantry has often shewn 
considerable steadiness in standing to be cut to pieces, the Bussian army 
has not fought well, except under the temporary effect of some fanatical 
excitement. Nevertheless, in the present war, their soldiers have charged 
repeatedly with the bayonet; their infantry have attempted everything 
that infantry can attempt ; and their engineer, Todtleben, is the admiration 
of Europe. 

If her troops conquered under Buwarrow Byminksi— her one successful 
general — the fact must be attributed to the fimaticism which he knew how 
to excite amongst his troops, to the fact that he would sacrifice 15,000 men 
for a success, to the shrewdness of his policy, and to his extraordinary 
military genius. If the Bussian conquered under Suwarrow, they were 
beaten at the same time wider Khorsakoff. 

When the Russian expedition of 1828 against Turkey, reached Adria- 
nople, 150,000 of their troops had perished from fatigue and pestilence. 
In Poland, in 1830, 130,000 Bussians were led against 40 or 50,000 Poles, 
and at the sanguinary battle of Wawre, the Poles maintained their position, 
after two days' fighting. What Bussian troops were on the Danube, and 
what they are at the Caucasus, and in the Crimea, is matter of notoriety. 

The servility, corruption, and demoralisation universal in Bussia, cannot 
but affect her morale and material, both in army and navy, in ofGloials and 
in men. In fact, in all circles where military honour does not penetrate 
and rule. 

When it was attempted to increase the numbers of their cavalry by 
planting militaiy Cossack colonies in certain districts, the experiment was 
abandoned, not because it failed, — not because it did not extend the Bus- 
sian frontier, but because the Cossacks would have become too formidable 
to the Czar, because they would have threatened the stability of his empire. 
* The ineradicable vices of the Bussian system stopped the formation of 
military Cossack colonies. The vices of that system, and the exhaustion 
of Bussian finances, render comparatively harmless a power that might 
otherwise descend upon Europe with something like HAl<r a million of 

nOBSEMXK ! 

It has been constantly affirmed that Bussia is not formidable in attack. 
This is not true. Her system of attack is the most perfect and successful 
in the world. It is a combination of the armed onslaught of disciplined 
power, and the traditional aixps of an organized diplomacy, with the squat- 
ting system of the American backwoodsman, and the annexing system of 
the American government. Bussia demoralises, protects, assimilates, oecu- 
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pies, squats, and annexes. The Bussian system is a squatting system, and 
as soon as one victim is prostrate, it passes on over its territory its legions 
of squatters, to occupy the next. And here again Bussia seems fated to 
move to empire by the laches of her opponents, who have not yet named 
the name of Poland, and thus fail to appeal to the nationality of one-third 
of the Bussian army, or to light the torch of insurrection in the disaffected 
Ukraine, and thus to connect disaffected Poland with disaffected Tartary 
in one wide circle of revolt. 

A comparison of the respective merits of the English and Bussian fleets 
were absurd. England possesses more than any other country the I'equi- 
sites to maritime success — seamen, capital, coal, steam, iron, and oak, and 
it would be difficult to discover a maritime power worse provided on these 
points than Bussia. The only chance which remains to Bussia of manning 
its fleet efficiently, lies in persuading the Einns to serve, and for this 
desirable end the policy of English statesmen in the North will no doubt 
afford every kind of facility, negative if not direct. The Greek marine is 
also in perspective. 

As to the general history and character of tha Bussian navy; the con- 
struction of ships and the skill of officers, — the motto applicable to every- 
thing Bussian, that it is rotten before it is ripe, cannot be used here. The 
Bussian navy was ripened by Peter the Qreat — it has been getting rotten 
ever since, but of course another Peter might revive it. 

As to the details of sea fighting, let the reader reflect that they are — 
skill in manoeuvring, discipline in fighting, courage in boarding, &c., and 
then compare what all the worlds knows of Bussian skill, discipline, and 
courage, with that of our officers and crews. 

It must also be borne in mind that, notwithstanding Sebastopol which 
was neither a siege nor a naval assault, modem improvements in concen- 
tration of broadsides, in steam propelling, and in the system of gunnery 
and projectiles, render the reduction of a fortress by sea forces as much a 
matter of calculation as the taking of a fortress by land. Nor can fleets 
now find certain refuge in fort-protected harbours. 

Its peculiab tekbitobial position,— backed against eternal ice, 
which secures it, always, from attack in the rear, and which secures it, 
during a great part of the year, from maritime assault anywhere« Thia 
allows Bussia to concentrate all her energies and subtlety on the offensive, 
and secures to her one of the two greatest conditions of success, a defefuive 
which can neither he outflanked or turned, or surrounded, and whence offen- 
sive dispositions may be securely and calmly prepared, 'and safely and 
suddenly launched. 

Its terrible unity of aim,— For Bussian influences are not good and 
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evil, each neutralising the other. Alexander has no national interests to 
consult, nor are his movements hampered by the mechanism of a constitu- 
tional assembly. There is no conscience to " incapacitate." The ruling 
influences of Eussia are wholly evil, within and without ; witness the pro- 
found faith of its leader in the destiny of Eussia, and in whatsoever means 
may tend to fulfil it; witness its evil, long drawn through centuries, demon- 
strated in religion corrupted, — ^in countries desolated, — ^in nationalities 
absorbed or annexed, or dead and buried, — in millions brutalized, and in 
dynasties dethroned, — in conquerors hampered by secret treaties, — in 
generals seduced to treason, — ^in foreign courts corrupted, and in reigning 
families cozened, — ^in hostile powers paralyzed by a common fear, or by 
mutual suspicion, — in friendly ones indebted and compromised either 
by intervention or for loans. 

All this stupendous machinery of evil is worked with a singleness and 
concentration of purpose, and a fixity for evil, almost sublime, — all wielded 
by a will which never yet quailed before conscience, and which seldom has 
missed a victim. All bearing down on the distracted counsels, contradic- 
tory policy, and mutual distrust of surrounding states. All, all, just at 
that point of development, or non-development, as becomes a tool, passive, 
unquestioning, vast, wherewith one man may work out his policy in Europe 
and Asia ; his policy, indeed, thinking little that he, in his turn, is but a 
puppet in the hands of another master demon, both fore-ordained and 
(loomed, and both again under a mightier compulsion, working out the 
world's problem. With regard to the future of Eussia, and of this contest, 
it lies between the policy of the West — Napoleon — and the use which 
BuBsia best knows how to make of our mistakes. Hereof we have treated 
fully in the second book, to which we refer the reader. We can only here 
shew what are the means which present themselves to the West, but which 
the West has hitherto rejected, and will continue to reject as long as 
possible. 

It is some leader capable of rising to the height of the situation, 
capable of combining principle and policy against the Eussian system, who 
shall yet hold Europe in the hollow of his hand. Poland, — Pansclavonism, 
—Nationalities, are household words in Europe, who shall conjure with the 
powers they represent ? 



And now for the other side of the account. The internal weakness of 
Russia. First, as to its moral influence, that of course in the literal sense it 
never possessed ; and in the other sense, of the xcorltVs lelief in its potver, 

n 
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that also, will go after the other, when the first blow^ which England and 
France may choose to strike at her, shall resound through Europe and 
Asia. Then, as to its territorial position. At the Sound and at the Bos* 
phorus, as on two main life arteries, England and Prance may place their 
fingers when they will, and arrest the pulsations, whether of Bussian 
commerce or of Bussian maritime aggression, — but have they not given the 
possible inheritance of the Sound to Bussia! Again, Bussian armies go 
not back to Bussia as they went forth. They learn first, something of the 
true character of their " Father and their King," and wUl have gotten 
them better notions of a God than the Czar will again satisfy. "When will 
the " Powers*' disorganize this army by appealing to the Poles within it ? 

Further, as to the balance between the peasantry and the aristocracy, 
which Nicholas has hitherto contrived to hold; and the balance which 
divides his enemies between mutual distrust and a common fear, — and 
instincts of compassion, sentiments of justice, and the desire to curb 
Bussian ambition. As to the first, the Peasantry and the Aristocracy will 
not always checkmate each other; if the question were not to be settled 
earlier, one or the other would predominate ; or they would unite against 
their Tyrant. But whether in the Ukraine now, or elsewhere hereafter, 
it will require the hand and soul of a master to turn this disaffection to 
account, before massacre, or deportation, or enlistment stifles it. A 
quarter of a million of souls have been sent by Nicholas to Siberia, — 
150,000 of tJiem for political ofencea^ — demonstration strong enough that 
the 'Rus&mn people are not all for Despotism ; and in the conspiracy of 1825, 
when the nobles proposed to unite with the other classes, in remodelling 
the government and improving the condition of the whole country, it was 
found impossible to punish all concerned, because there was not one noble 
family of note uninvolved I So much for the loyalty of Bussian nobles. 
Have the last nineteen years, or the last two years' diplomacy, done 
much to better their opinion of their masters as honourable or as honest 
men, or to aggravate their fear of them, by any display of the ascendancy 
of their arms ? 

Let it be remembered that this Russian despotism is a wobkikq modsl 
for all other despotisms, it is fully alive to the realities of its position, and 
is unscrupulous in providing for its consequences and necessities, and un- 
ceasing and fearless in its propagandism. It is the most formidable iay 
opponent of religion and progress, and looking at Europe from the devil's 
"stand-point," there is no other ruler who sets about his business in so 
rational a way. The meaning and incitement of the words and deeds of 
Bussia to co-workers in European demoralization, is expressed in the 
words of Lucifer : 
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*' Slarea ! dares ! ye are too much at eaae ! Ye leare 
Me single in a work of woe. I, sole. 
Go forth to sow destruction : I, alone^ 
Reap rain. Had ye been as I, ere now 
£|7B0FB had been ail bell ; 
Rise ! yet we'll play all bell against all heaven ! " 

But he plays it in the name of heaven, in the name of religion and 
order, and forsooth this is to be met with " peace demonstrations," and 
" moral influence," — ^yea peace ! ! for this saint of carnage ia appealing to 
God before he attacks Turkey, as his predecessor " said grace before he 
swallowed Pohind." That Poland which it will now be so difficult to 
make him disgorge, its south-west corner being now one of the strongest 
entrenched places in the world. 

With the light of European science concentered in his capital, with 
the skill of the world at his command as long as he can pay for it, there 
IS nothing that the czar cannot purchase, or command, save love and 
honour — ^the affection of his subjects, and incorruptibility amongst his 
officials, and it is the absence of these which destroys, or threatens, the 
unity of his otherwise irresistible strength. An Emperor, the timber of 
whose fleet is seasoned by bribes, and the loyalty of whose subjects depends 
on their misapprehension of his policy and government ; — stands in a very 
precarious position, for though the first may be remedied by time and 
investigation, the very same processes applied to the latter, must issue in 
retribution against its object. When ignorance, the soul of Muscovite 
loyalty, disappears, the policy of Sussia must be altered, or its ruling 
dynasty must be changed. 

" Absolute and irresponsible power, acting on a limited intellect, 
cause it to pass over the interests of humanity ruthlessly and remorse- 
lessly, without even apparently the consciousness of evil doing." 

In limiting the power of the Czar, England and France will not only 
have rescued prostrate nationalities from extinction, they may also achieve 
at least an equal boon for any province that may be struck from the 
Russian empire, by giving to the subjects of Nicholas some hope for the 
future, and some part to play in the world a little worthier of men than of 
heasts; for, — we quote again, "The dull, monotonous, hopeless, all-per- 
vading oppression to which his subjects are reduced, producing the same 
nioral effect on the human mind as the slough of his northern bogs on 
the human frame sinking into it, blinding the eyes, silencing the tongue, 
and paralyzing the agglutinated limbs, is infinitely terrible, because it is 
a destiny the sufferers must not only endure, but propagate, by foreign 
conquest, and by the natural re*production and increase of population." 

As to the Bussians being Christians, and the Eussian ecclesiastical 

H 2 
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system, a Christian system, we have heard too much, and yet not enough, 
of that. We see in Eoman Catholic countries, also, forsooth, Christian, 
what becomes even of God's eternal Truth, when filtered through the 
lying lips of a filthy and felonious priesthood. We see how, under their 
hands, Man, made in the likeness of God, becomes transformed into a 
poor slavering idiot, without a will, or meaning, or speculation, of his 
own, — a wretch ridden by a priest to the Devil, — ^the slave of a scarecrow 
done up in petticoats and sandals, and bells ! We see how things are 
done in Eoman Catholic countries, where, however, the priest is regai'ded 
by many as the embodiment of all things mean, contemptible, and vile, 
where the very name of priest is pronounced with an emphasis of execra- 
tion little understood in England. The reason which in the Italian, 
execrates the name of priest, will yet help him to venerate the name 
of God. 

But we know that through these countries, bad as they are, there 
works the leaven of Eevolution, leavening the whole lump. They are not 
wholly priest-ridden, they have a national opinion, although it dare not 
call itself public. These countries have a past and a future, a History, 
and a living Literature, they have their leaders and their principles, — But 
how about EussiaP To Mussia we turn from civilised Europe, and we 
say it is worth no man's while to peril the slight reputation he may have 
for honesty, by asserting that Eussia is Christian. Because the world 
knows the assertion to be false, and the world knows how to characterize 
the assertor. 

Eussia, where the head not only of the state but of the church, is the 
greatest criminal, — the most notorious and pestilent scoundrel in Europe, 
or Asia. 

Eussia, whose Czar inspires and ratifies the deeds of a legion of lying 
myrmidons, who insult every Court in Europe — conspirators, accredited 
as Ambassadors. 

Eussia, who recruits her army, we and the Poles know how, — and the 
priesthood, we know what that is. 

Eussia is, latterly, what the vanity of Nicholas required it to be, and 
the vanity of Nicholas, whether of person or of empire, was at once 
ridiculous, and horrible ; of him it was said, he crushes his subjects, and 
expands his empire, that he may be called the greatest monarch in the 
world, with the same facility and nonchalance, as he laces himself in at 
the waist, and pads himself out at the shoulders, that he may be calle<l 
the finest gentleman in Europe. Eussian despotism now may be more 
moderate and more dangerous. Now it is the Eussian system that 
reigns. 
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Eastiia, where for the People there is neither literature nor printing 
press, nor public, nor even priyate opinion. Where the state is the 
sjstem, and where the people are mutilated or racked to fit it. 

It is an awful thing to rule over seventy millions of men, at any time, 
and in any manner, but — to rule them thus ! 

Not in this world, nor in this system of worlds, — naught but the 
universe, hath verge enough for that awful Tragedy pourtrayed by the 
mad wife in Krasiuki's Drama, — ^those awful words topping the verge of 
the sublime. 

" Oh ! He hath seized the cross with both hands, — His cross — and 
cast it into the abyss ! Hark ! Dost thou not hear that cross, the hope of 
the wretched, crashing as it falls from star to star ! — it is breaking, and it 
scatters through the universe the fragments of its wreck." 

And, through the heights and depths of seventy millions of Russian 
Bouls, — over the length and breadth of four million square miles, Nicholas 
and Czardom have dashed the hopes of the wretched, and cast not the 
cross, indeed, but souls into the abyss. It is not much, but it is his worst. 
He can do no more, — ^but he hath done his worst. It is not given to the 
creature to be infinite in evil. 

If this be Christian, what is anti-christ ? 

Who can honestly plead considerations of humanity, to avert the catas- 
trophe of the Bussian and Austrian system P when, on a reasonable com- 
putation, these twin Despotisms destroy annually Two Milliois^s of souls. 
Destroy 1 rather we should say this is simply the number annually ^r^- 
doomed, by Bussian and Austrian mis-government ; for who shall affect to 
number the common millions, suffering in the ordinary course of mortality, 
the effect of despotisms, which — as much as in them lie, — confine the 
bodies, dwarf the intellects, and destroy the souls of the whole ninety or 
one hundred millions in Austria and Bussia ! 

Within and without, Bussian and Austrian influences beset their 
victims 

" Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
Where every wave breaks on a living shore. 
Heaped with the damned, like pebbles! '* 

"Verily," as Landor says, "so far from calling such a Christian 
ruler, Gods and men should join in one grand hunt against the irreclaim- 
able brute. They should knock him on the head, and sweep his kennel clean 
out. Assassination is not the word. War is not the vrord. Peace in 
Russia and Austria is anyihing hut the status qiio^ 
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§6. 



Treaties of interventioii for defence may prerent the further progress 
of Eussia ; if interventioii for justice do not reyolutionize that overgrown 
empirCi and give back to their lawful owners, possessions which it has cost 
Bussian diplomacy one hundred and twenty years concentration of all 
crime to grasp ! 

That dynasty has always sought and found its most important foreign 
alliances, in the ignorance of populations, in the purchasable zeal of priests, 
in the separation and hostility of races, in feuds between kings and subjects 
and between class and class, and in schemes (of which they get the dis- 
honour, and Eussia the use) of smaller states, for family and dynastic 
aggrandisements. Eussia has in fact traded in the vices, the follies, and 
the crimes of all European courts and cabinets, and laid them out to the 
greatest advantage ! 

English diplomatists have always been the stewards of Eussia, who 
gathers even where she has not strawed, and who finds in them the ready 
executors of the will of Peter the Great. 

But the growth in all countries of constitutional freedom, will prevent 
the sacrifice of national interests at the shrine of autocratic connections, 
and blood-royal alliances. Independent states refuse to be ruled by 
" ministers for Eussia," while commerce and education are destroying the 
material which make such arrangements possible, and are carrying it to the 
opposite side of the account. 

But this has not yet been done. The crisis will be provoked if the 
gradual progress be not secured. 

Will English routine continue to teach the Sclaves that the English 
soldier is not cared for ? Will English policy continue to teach the Poles 
that Poland is not cared for ? Will English diplomacy continue to teach 
Eussian and Austrian nobles and others, that ihefons et origo of European 
dignities, and the source of imperial distinctions and &vour, is mainly in 
the Czar of All the Eussias ? 

And the SECoin) balai^^oe may also turn against Eussia. We have 
shown elsewhere what might be the barriers and what the guarantees. 

The unveiling of Eussian designs, contempt of her cowardice and bru- 
tality, an appreciation of the stupendous demoralisation of her influences, 
of her boundless and insatiable ambition, of her real weakness, masked 
behind her magnificent stage attitude, will strengthen, by all possible 
means, the universal detestation, and the universal league against Eussia. 

Katies of intervention will unite all her neighbours, all who would repel 
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hep territorial encroachment, who would counteract her intrigues, who 
would repel her propagandiam, who haye interests in policy, in self-defence, 
OP common to humanity and civilisation, counter to her further ascendancy. 
But all this with the proviso of English sanity, for the success of the 
allies is only potential, and the policy of England is suicidal. We look 
to France. 

§6. 

Napoleon has said that the whole art of war consists in a defence 
well ordered, and in an attack, rapid and audacious. But armies never 
had what [Russia has, a defence given and guaranteed in permanence by 
nature, — of cold, of snow, of ice, of vast inhospitable wilds, of impenetrable 
wastes, impassable morasses, and barren steppes. Nor did the most 
incompetent of generals, or the worst disciplined of armies, ever yield up 
to their antagonist every point of defence, and forego every opportunity of 
vital attack, as have the statesmen and generals of the West. Of Bussia 
in this point of view, there are three things noticeable. 

1st. — The natural and well nigh impenetrable defence afforded by her 
territorial position, which constitutes during a great part of the year, and 
for a great portion of her territory, in all seasons, an absolute defence. 

2nd. — ^The alternative forced on Bussia, by nature, of remaining, terri- 
torially, in statu qtto, or of expanding either by the Sound and the Bos- 
phorus ; OP Poland, and the Sclaves. 

3rd. — The attitude towards Europe thus suggested to Bussia, and 
upheld by nature herself, and its marvellous and precise coincidence with 
the other peculiarities of Bussia. 

The world without, each state of it, is fronted, flanked, ambushed, or 
encircled, by foes — Bussia has but a frontier. The Ourals and the ice 
guard her flanks, and her back is against the Pole. The world without 
changes — must change. Bussia changes not, but grows. The world 
without is retrograding, advancing, conflicting. Bussia has not yet reached 
the point, politically, where nations are neutralized by faction ; or, educa^ 
tionally, where nations can resume or revoke a trust, which their sovereigns 
have betrayed, — ^there is as yet no internal power (save one) in Bussia, 
strong enough to distract her energies or dissolve her unity. A power in 
the position of Bussia has only, couched in grim repose, to wait, watch, 
intrigue, isolate, dismember, annex, and advance. For the very movement 
<^nd progress of Europe, opens the joints of its armoitr^ and the crevices of its 
defence to the shafts of Mussian iwtriguer'-ekot never a one at a venture, 
and from an ambush which has neither inlet nor fear of surprise, none at 
least that are likely to be attempted by England, 
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It is a maxim in war (Goethe) that the ooly secrecy is to forestall 
suspicion by action, and rumour by deed. Eussia reverses or converses 
this. All the world knows beforehand what Eussia means to do, and she 
does it, because all the world thinks that all the world besides means to 
acquiesce in the doing. Because moreover, wbile the nations of the centre, 
and formerly of the West, with their battle brawls and intrigues, remain 
the same in relation to each other, yet in relation to Bussia, they are all 
more or less weighted, compromised, "balanced," or bankrupt, with stand- 
ing armies and national debts ; weakened, disabled, land-locked, and water- 
logged, between the forces of opinion, vents for liberalism, obstructions, 
jealousies, and divisions, and the vis inertia and nec0SBities of quasi* 
despotisms. 

And pro-slavery commotions in America synchronising with absolutist 
commotions in Europe tell the like tale. 

Moreover, a power that has singly contended for two years, and witb 
equal fortunes against the two foremost nations in the world — ^that has 
defied them in the North, cajoled them in the centre, hel^ the South against 
them for twelve months, and then retreated from the ruins, with the 
coolness and prescience of parade, amidst a fire of Hell, across an arm of 
the sea, and through a world of flame, to another and a stronger position 
— a power that can foresee, plan, dare, and do, thus — that is gigantic in 
diplomacy, and gigantic in war — ^that can inflict all things, and suffer ail 
things — whose territory can scarcely be penetrated far,* and who defends 
her extremities as she has defended Sebastopol; has achieved, whether 
beaten or not beaten, a moral influence and a reputation, which, unless the 
resources and the opportunities of her antagonists be used to the uttermost, 
must outbalance and affright Europe, and overshadow the world. The 
West has launched against her six armies, and four fleets. The West has 
spent one huhdred millions of money and a hundred thousand men, — and 
they have taken half a fortress ! 

Though her men are savage and ignorant, they are cheap and they 
stand. Her oflScers are gentlemen, and they know how to die. Her 
generals are men of desperate purpose, relentless tenacity, accomplished 
culture ; Eussian to the backbone, they hold on to death, and then leave 
death and destruction for war trophies. Her Czars, or her system, work 
on, true* to the Eussian mark, through centuries. In a word, the spirit of 
jRussia is the spirit of empire, and it is met, we say, from England, by the 
taking of a fortress which we don't know how to keep, and by hoping we 
shan't be obliged to take or attempt anything more. It is met by a sacrifice 
•nciple, and in the spirit of retrocession and defeat. 

[{ defeated, retiring amidst the cold aud desolation, that may be called its forces 
^.**—Napol€OH /. (Las Cases.) 
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^N^evertheless, if Austria our ally holds the Principalities, by so much 
has Bussia neared Constantinople. By so much have we neared the cruis 
and done with expediency. 



§7. 

It is the work of the "Rubsibil pouter to occupy and organise that vast 
and undiseoYered section of the earth which lies without the precincts of 
civilization, and above and apart from the routine of conquest, the labours 
of philanthropists, and the routes of commerce. 

It is the part of Sussian intrigue to make every wrong, every national 
or imperial crime under the sun, dangerous to king and people, dangerous 
to those who perpetrate, and those who submit, dangerous to independence 
if order be preserved, dangerous to thrones if revolution be cherished. 

Eussia is the universal solvent of misrule, — it will kill or cure it every- 
where. Bussia pricks the sides of the world, — anticipates and precipitates 
the purposes and intents of progress or of retrogression, — presents every- 
where to dominions, powers, peoples, populations, republics, nations, 
systems, and empires, the problem and alternative of right and wrong, and 
presses it on imperiously to a solution, with this further alternative,— that 
if wrong te chosen, Eussia will help it, till reaction ensues, extremes 
meet, and right arise victoriously out of wrong, — that if right be choseUi 
then it had better for its life be all right, for a half right is a weakness, a 
mistake, a crime, and a curse. It is a house divided, it cannot stand. It 
is incest between Heaven and Hell. It is a fluttering half-fledged angel, 
or a painted devil without wings plumbing down into the abyss. Bussia 
will side always with the half that is wrong, and crush your poor unfledged 
political rightling, — or rouse it into earnestness, entireness, and self- 
defence, — or complicate affairs till other nations are compelled to intervene. 

It is in these designs of Bussia, and in her plenitude of power, that we 
see what Eussia will attempt. It is in these, — as we think, palpable de- 
signs of Providence, that we see the work which Eussia will be made to do. 

The point where these two clash, is the crisis of the power of Bussia ; 
and the overruling of the first by the last, that is the future of freedom, in 
Europe, and the world. 
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PAET V. 



THE SOCIETY (called PEACE) 

FOR THE FBOPAGATION OF PRIZE FELONS IK EUBOPE. 



" Oh glorious Lie ! ch lie diyinely fair. 
What truth with such a falsehood can compare V* — Tabso. 



" Solon said well to Croosus (when in ostentaticm he aho\rad him his gold) ; Sir, if 
any other come that hath better ibon than you, he will be master of all this gold." — 
Bacon. 



" The blood of man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man. It is well 
shed for our family, for our friends, for our God, for our country, for our kind. The rest 
is vanity, the rest is crime." * * * * * '* As to war, if it be 

the means of wrong and violence, it is the sole means of justice among nations, nothing 
can banish it from the world. They who say otherwise, intending to impose upon us, do 
not impose upon themselves. But it is one of the great objects of human wisdom to 
mitigate all those evils which we are unable to remove." — Burke. 



" NATION IS A MORAL ESSENCE." 

BUBKE. 
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" ' Much may be said on both Bides.' — ^Hark ! I hear 
A well-known voice that murmurs in mj ear, 
The voice of candour. — ^Hail moat solemn sage, 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 
Candour, — ^which spares its foes ; nor e'er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
Candour, — which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well ; 
Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame. 
Convinced that all men's motives are the same ; — 
And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 
Black's not so black ; — ^nor white so very white." — Canning. 



" The Sybarite lolls upon the martyr's throne. 
Lewd ribald jests succeed to solemn zeal, 
And things of silk to Cromwell's men of steel. 
Cold are the hosts the trumps of Ireton thrilled, 
And hushed the senate Yane's large presence filled." 



" Cogi qui potest nescit mori." — Seneca. 
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" I have lived too long and too practical a life, Sir, to do vain things. 
Sympathy^ what is that ? — ^a sigh that flutters from the lips of a tender 
girl, and dies in the whispers of the breeze. People in their individual 
capacity may know of sympathy, but when a people's aggregate sentiments 
become collected in the crucible of Policy, sympathy vanishes in the air, 
like the diamond when burnt, and nothing there remains but an empty 
crucible, surrounded with the ashes of gross egotbm." — Kossuth. 



" I am not afraid of a set of men who have a place marked out in the 
middle of their city, where they take oaths and deceive one another ; to 
whom, not the misfortunes of others will be matter of consideration, but 
their own." — Ctbus. 



" They have been the first to urge me again and again to disavow their 
doctrines, because I should lose all influence with practical minds in the 
advocacy of peace principles." — {A certificate of character from a particular 
friend.) E. Cobden. 



" What ! dids*t never hear thy heart, 
Like a clock ticking in an empty house P " 



" And you abandoned and despised ; sumptuous, indeed, in your 
markets; but, as to any real provision for your security, ridiculously 



deficient." — Demosthekes 



" In the declining age of a state, mechanical arts and merchandise do 
flourish .' ' — B AC05, 



no LIONS AND PUPPY IJOGS. 



'' The British lioa is an old animal, I wish it would die once £or all." — 
JOBK Bbight. 

" Thee' 8 quite welcome to do the fighting, but I may have the fan of 
looking on, I suppose." — See Uncle TonCa Cabin. 



THE "STAND-PO/JTt" of THE PUPPY-DOG. 

" Next week will be published, (as lives are the rage) 
The whole reminiscences wond'rous and strange, 
Of a small puppy dog that liv'd once in the cage 
Of the late noble lion at Exeter change. 

Tho' the dog is a dog of the kind they call sad, 
'Tis a puppy that much to good breeding pretends, 

And few dogs have such opportunities had, 
Of knowing how lions behave SLmong friends. 

How that animal eats, how he moves, how he drinks. 
Is all noted down by this Boswell so small. 

And 'tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy dog thinks 
That the lion was no such great things after all. 

Tho' he roared pretty weD, this the puppy allows. 
It was all, he said, borrowed — all second hand roar. 

And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows, 
To the loftiest war note the lion could pour. 

'Tis indeed as good fun as a cynic could ask. 
To see how this coimtry-bred setter of rabbits, 

Takes gravely the lord of the forest to task. 
And judges of lions bgjpuppg dog habits. 
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N&y, fed as he was, (and this makes it a dark case,) 

"With sops every dAjfrom the lion' 8 own pan, 
He lifts up his leg at the noble beast's carcase, 

And does all a dog so diminutive can. 

However the book's a good book being rich in 

Examples and warnings to lions high bred, 
How they suffer small mongrelly curs in their kitchen, 

Who'll feed on them living and foul them when dead." * 



* There are sumy points in which Mr. Bright is decidedly unlike the Lion's enemy 
here described. But when that gentleman is compared with the spirit of England as 
allegorized in the British Lion, under whose protection Mr. Bright lives ; when the 
"bow wows" of the Society which Mr. Bright so "vastly prefers/' are compared with 
the spirit and war-note of the people of England ,-*having heard what the puppy dogs 
think of the Lion^ it is only right to hear also what the Lion thinks of the puppy dogs 
and the above jeu d*esprit will go for what it is worth. 



%* " To reform and not to chastise, I am afhud is impossible ; and that the best 
precepts, as tvell aa the best lawe, would prove of small use if there were no examples to 
enforce them. To attack vices {or follies) in the abstract, without touching persons, 
may be safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with shadows."^ PoFX. (See Junius.) 
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PREFATORY. 



'* Woaldst see Peace, idioi-like, with Exnlrk and smile 
A-planting flowers to coronal truth's grayel'* — Gebald Mabset. 

" If we wait nntil we shall have war, we shall have the toar of the 

pacificators, and who can then say when that war will end 1"— Canning. 

§1- 

In treating of the Peace Society, — ^that organisation for the propagation 
of prize felons in Europe, — at the beginning of the first edition of this 
book, we observed the order ^of time and not that of precedence or value, 
and thus, inadvertently, to casual readers, we may have seemed insensible 
to the unequalled gravity of the question of intervention, and of other 
questions affecting the forces and future of Europe, therein discussed. 
The Peace Society had been for years the only agitators, until war shat- 
tered their speculations, until Cossacks of the Don presumed to act on 
their one-sided definition of Peace, until sulphur sublimed their theories 
out of sight, and many a good tall fallacy was destroyed by villanous 
saltpetre. 

To begin, therefore, with those who had begun the war, was only to 
follow the order of events. The arrangement, however, was a mistake. It 
is now rectified. The great international doctrines now stand first in 
position, as they were ever foremost in value ; as they were ever foremost 
in our own opinion, and will soon be by virtue of power approved in 
European (not Austrian) congresses, and gathered on European battle 
fields. 

A. diagnosis of the peace disease, an analysis of the peace arguments, 
with all just abatements or safe allowances for charitable construction, are 
now in their proper place, near the end of the book. As not the least 
guilty of the criminals now arraigned at the bar of European opinion, we 
cannot give the Peace Society the benefit of its own doctrine, that crimi- 
nals should be let alone, we can only wish it what the public has secured 
from its doctrines, namely, "a good deliverance." 

"What are our doctrines of intervention and non-intervention but the 
old peace doctrines of human brotherhood, and of a central court of inter- 
national appeal, plus the executive force necessary to foster the one, and to 
vindicate the decisions of the other ? With us they are a living power, 
with them a dead letter — ^worse, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare, — ^the 
' adow superseding the thing. Peace is the result, not the cause, of 
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virhie. ^^ThatjuH internal orgamzation which results in integrity in external 
relatione^ arises/' says Fichte, "from the ever growing oppression which 
gradually becomes insupportable until despair give back to the oppressed 
that power which their courage could not procure ; and thus comes eman- 
cipation to the first nations that shall be really free." The quarrel of the 
Quakers sbould therefore be, not with wars that have become necessary, 
hut with diplomacy that makes them inevitable. 

We do not underrate common-place virtues, and it were irrational to 
depreciate the advantages of commerce and peace. We advocate adjust- 
ment of each to the whole, not undue prominence of any. Far be it from 
us to speak lightly of the horrors of war, but yet peace may be bought too 
dear. A surrender of principle may stave off war for a time, while it 
consolidates the strength and increases the confidence of oppressors, but 
in the end war will come, and with it infamy ; for the nation which stirs 
not at the call of humanity, and freedom, and religion, will have at last to 
hattle against desperate chances for its life, with an impaired reputation, 
and a failing heart. 

§2. 

Let us ever distinguish between progress, and its conditions ; Peace is 
the mechanical condition of human progress, but there are other conditions 
more vital. Honour, humanity, manhood, religion, are elements of 
national power, which none but the narrow-minded or the infamous, can 
overlook or deny. The bad passions and ambitions that occasion war, are 
worse than war, and the bondage they would perpetuate, is worse than 
war. Peace, truly, must be the end and aim of all statesmen, and of all 
peoples, but it must not be that peace which carries in its breast the 
elements of explosion and self-contradiction ; it must not only love mercy, 
hut do justice, and while it affects to walk humbly with God, Will not 
presume to repudiate his guidance, or to " agitate" against the assertion 
of his power. Where love cannot reign, fear must, or anarchy, and to prate 
of "moral influence" to scoundrels who know that nothing else will follow 
it, is — ^like backward jabbered prayers at midnight — more likely to raise 
the Demon than to propitiate the God. 

Of course the object of all respectable men is peace, but it is not only 
necessary to know what is good, it is necessary to know how to get it, and 
a society, the tendency of whose influence is to invite arrogance, to induce 
our enemies to believe that the nation will purchase peace at any price, 
certainly does not exhibit on behalf of the public, that calculation, and 
foresight, and thrift, for which so many of its members are known and 

I 2 
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respected in trade. They who think that national wealth can be increased 
by the repudiation of international justice, shew themselves as ignorant 
of the philosophy of labour, and of that mental freedom under which 
labour becomes intelligent and productive, as they are of the purposes for 
which both labour and wealth are permitted to man. 



§ 3. 

But what is the main difference between this age and former ages ? Is 
it not that the everlasting oneness of right and might are becoming more 
obvious ? Bight cannot now be beaten down voiceless and unarraigned, 
by brute force, — that being removed, right will begin to assert its natural 
omnipotence over mind. The same evil dispositions are abroad as ever, as 
we should soon see if priests and despots had the power to show us ; but 
the grand distinction is, that through the mercy of God, and the swords 
of our fathers, right has gotten power, "We not only have religious senti- 
ment and conscience, — nations not only know that they ought to be 
peaceable and virtuous, but truth holds a position which may command the 
tactics of the world, and anything less than this, were in the calculations 
of unscrupulous ambition, mere leather and prunella. 

But we are masters of the ultimate appeals in all matters in case of 
extremities ; the votes of our people are on the side of right, the votes of 
the representatives and the lords, and the voice of many sovereigns, 
crowned and uncrowned; the press, the telegraph, the steam engine, 
police and armies, the dominant European sentiment, the ties of blood 
between Anglo-Saxon races everywhere, and the fervent nationality of 
England; the Bible, and the aspirations of Bible-taught peoples, — ^all 
these are "material guarantees" for the intention and the progression of 
right. 

We have to see to it that these enacting energies of freedom are not 
dis-sociated from Law-power. 
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the peeler." Prayers and practice. The great principle of letting alone. Bread on the 
waters. The Peace Society. After few days. The murder of Hungary. Morning calls 
between quakers and despots. . Prayer meetings. The Devil a " friend " had Turkey. 
John Bull and his family. The four points. Retiarius and his ^adrant. Never, never, 
never, Sclaves. The world under consideration. The breeze and the battle. The 
working journeymen of society. Theories ridden to death. The P. S. demoralized and 
disorganized. It means non-intervention. Charter for libertines. Giving to God what 
the Czar doesn't happen to want. Gag the police of Europe Jockeyed. Bought in the 
cheapest market, &c. Crumpled up— Turkey or Russia 1 The Policy of isolation. 
Statesmanship, education, common things. By grace of God or collusion with the devil. 
Ring fence for Russia. The Kirk— the Crescent. Ulterior results. Leaders and mis- 
leaders. Faith or genius— gravitation. The real rallying points of the world. Function 
of representative men. Mechanical obstacles — To religion, Rome. To thought, religious 
or secular, Russia. English representation (]) Parallels from. Italy and Hungaiy. Hin« 
dAnces at home. Paradise of duty. Swords and pantaloons. The letter q— quakers 
and quackery. Seneca. Colonisation— How 1 Catching a Tartar. " Thou shalt not 
surely die.*' 100 years before the age ^ 100 years after. A drunken Irishman, a 
Russian Czar, and "moral" force. Gossamer. Dovecotes. The golden calf. "In 
compassion how like a God." Alternative, often a bleeding body or a damned soul. 
The real effects of civilization. Interests of trade. 30«. in the £, An A. B. C. case. 
Live martyrs best. Fortune the touchstone 1 A Saint took not pity. The "new 
morality." Canning and candour. An heir of the ages. The Sun of freedom. Drab 
and Gab. No occasion to glory. Reciprocity. Milky ways. A quadrille party. His 
Satanic Majesty, a quaker, and a policeman. Bowing out. Universal brotherhood and 
permissive murder. 8000 miles off. Bright. The test. Paying for carpets. 3001 
miles. Too much in the pound humanity. The commercial principle. Curb stones and 
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Graduating right into wrong. Vantage grounds. Perilous elements of the future. 
'* What next— and next r ' 
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" Birth strangled babe 
Ditch delivered by a drab." — Shake8FEABE*s WUch Dance. 

** Peace ! merry making round the funeral pyre. 
Where freedom, fiexy-cortained, weds with Death ?" 

Geeald Masset's Do. 

Afieir ahe wanders roofless as the rain, 
Homeless as wind. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
* * * And now, wild as fear, 
And trembling with rare hope, she leans to hear 
If Hungary stirs within her bloody grave. 

§1- 

And now, if there be any man, who having read and lived thus far, — 
who having found for himself a shelter under English laws, sits under the 
shade thereof till he see what will become of great cities and countries which 
combat now for life and freedom, whose overthrow he may have prophesied 
and whose desertion he has counselled, — who cares more for his phantasy 
OP theory, which came up in a night and will perish in a night, — for his 
gourd with a worm at the root of it and him, than for much peoples and 
many cities, — who recks not to bequeath the deluge to others so he but 
shelter himself from a storm, then for God's sake let him put down this 
book and go about his business, for such as he we hold to be the least 
erected spirits of this least erected nation, and we write not for the 
accomplices of crime nor for the abettors of aggression. He will have 
shewn the world how in the power and prime of civilization, and in a 
country where heroism is a household growth amongst our common men, 
a baseness unknown to the pagan is openly promulgated as sound policy 
and Christian virtue ; and how an ^' heir of all the ages " cim advocate 
doctrines so cowardly, so brutal, so impious, so absurd, and so imprac- 
ticable, that a savage could not have conceived them, nor the structure of 
modern society in its worst form admit of their execution. 

When the Peace Society first taught the duty of peace, the world 
sighed as for an inaccessible paradise, and listened with indulgence to 
phantasies &ir as illusory. 

When the Society proceeded to force peace on England and to adver- 
tise the fact to the world. Humanity felt herself betrayed. Freedom 
shuddered vrith apprehension, Nicholas whetted his sword for Hungaiy, 
and despotism was garnished with Quaker friendship and uneasy virtue. 

The tragedy deepened. Austria leapt on her pi*ey. Cobden and Bright 
^-Mjked on like bullies round a ring and shouted, " no policemen " and 

-intervention. Palmerston re-echoed non-interrention. Nicholas rose 
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Tip shouting "non-intervention for freedom, intervention agaiust her," 
and sheathed his dagger in the heart of Hungary. Well, England shook 
with passion at the sight, but diplomats stifled her utterance, and secretly 
bound her helpless with tape, mumbling the while their idiotcy about the 
" balance ;" and lo ! as the agony faded from the face of their victim, tho 
Peace Society convene their congresses, read their reports, and thank their 
God — what God was that ? that the principles of peace were progressing. 
They were answered from Hell, — ^not from Heaven. The scenery was 
shifting for another act. 

It was understood throughout Europe that a powerful organization 
existed in England against all intervention. Its power was over estimated, — 
circumstances favoured. The Euffian Menchikoff stalked through the 
Ottoman presence chambers. Statesmen demurred. The Balance and 
India, the Euiine and the Danube were talked of. Nicholas insisted. So 
did the Quakers. The prayers of the Peace Society descended like curses 
on this victim, and the devil himself laughed when ," the great principle " 
of non-intervention was enunciated ; and the devil himself blushed when 
his effrontery paled before the assertion that the way to preserve peace is 
to charter its violators, and that the way to preserve Eeligion was to 
denounce international charity. 

Then begin the morning calls between Quakers and Despots. Then 
comes the assertion that the Bear is a good husband and father, and that 
because he hugs his family his hug cannot hurt a stranger, tho' sick. The 
Quakers praise the Tsar. The Tsar praises the Quakers, and both unite 
in abusing the sick man and his friends. 

" Thus oft o*er each tho soft infection crept, 
Sigh'd as he whined and as he whimper'd wept ; — 

E'en C n dropt a sentimental tear. 

And S y H 1 yelp'd a softer ' hear » ' " 

They hold monthly united prayer meetings about the affairs of Europe, 
Bright preaches, another older gentleman from " another place " prays, and 
Nicholas pitches the tune sung in all the churches of Eussia, 

" Shoot 'em, wound 'em, charge 'em, bum 'em, 
Kon confundar in aetemum.'' 

Pagans stared to see such a trio so united in theory and action ; they give 
thanks to Allah that they also are not Christians, 

" When the Turk got sick, the Deyil, a " friend " was he. 
And the Koran was searched to find what each friendship could be." 

England spurs on its Government. The allies stand by and watch Omar 
destroying the forces of Eussia, and are then le4 into that cul-de-Bac 
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bebastopol which leada nowhere. The Quakers who had before depreciated 
intervention, now denounce the war because it cannot help the nationalities. 
Diplomacy recommences its farce. The Quakers spout about cash and corn, 
and write letters which the universal press characterises as complications 
of untruths. John Bull rushes at the Eooshians with the net of Secret 
Diplomacy over his horns and about his eyes, and a hard family pulling at 
his tail. Eussia opposes to him the four " points — of departuire," and John 
returns home. England demands no guarantee. Dynasties chuckle. 
Peacemongers prate of non-intervention. Palmerston points to Poland, 
and talks of " a standing menace to Germany.'* Austria balances. The 
world is under consideration, and thus far the farce has now proceeded, — 
which of the actors in it is the most responsible, the most reprehensible, 
the least excusable, and the most blood guilty ? Let truth, peace, honour, 
honesty, policy, or Religion answer. 

§2. 

When the working jowmeymen of society are in haste to realise the lofty 
ideas of philosophers and philanthropists, they oftener succeed in putting 
themselves, their co-workers, and their theories, out of joint with the age. 
Either they are honest and fanatical, scorning all theories which cannot bo 
translated into instant action, or, cool headed and business men, they seize 
on the theory and its hapless supporters, and work them both to a prac- 
tical end, often totally different from that originally proposed, and sorely 
disastrous thereto. The history of many societies points this moral. 

Thus have Messrs. Cohden and Bright disorganized and demoralized the 
Peace Society. 

Men of strong common-place minds, they assumed the care of a theory, 
the realisation of which, required cautious adaptation to circumstances, 
and a careful watching of opportunities. The theory, respectable as a 
theory, has been made to appear ridiculous by the attempt to realise at an 
impracticable juncture ; and one of the most lofty conceptions pertaining 
to human perfectibility, has been pressed into political partizanship^ and 
been made to do the work of the most infamous and unscrupulous of 
modern rulers. The theory of universal brotherhood of mankind, has thus 
by their perversion proclaimed impunity to despots ; and a theory of a 
central court of international appeal, has helped to maintain the Saturnalia 
of tyranny in Europe, has let loose the dogs of war, and paralyzed the 
intervention of England, when nationality after nationality is quenched by 
a hellish intervention for wrong. 

Thus have Cobden and Bright done with the Peace Society to the extent 

*heir influence. Meanwhile, the legitimate influence of peace principles 
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is lost on the stains quo, and the future achievement of the theory of 
universal peace has been discredited in the face of a sneering world. 

The substitution of opinion for force by hofh parties, either to special 
transactions, or in the general intercourse of society, is at once a test of 
increasing civilization, and a grand instrument in the progress of the 
race. 

In the present stage of the world's civilization, all things point to the 
advantages of peace; — (considerations of political economy, of com- 
mercial security, of humanity, and religious aspiration) ; and the peace 
society was in fact a natural expression, and to some extent, an effective 
organisation, of the general opinion of mankind against war. Much of 
that opinion it unquestionably elicited and strengthened, and although its 
staple resolutions were for the most part confessedly pointed at the future, 
yet it had a present weight of its own, and was not the least significant 
sign of the times ; nay, more, it became a power which might be used in 
the state, and presented a too tempting investment for political capitalists; 
the temptation prevailed, the opportunity was seized, gradually, a tone was 
given to the proceedings of the society, not altogether for the interests of 
peace. Prom inculcating the duty of peace everywhere, it became the 
fashion to describe certain states of things as peace, which are not peace. 
Instead of admitting that the depravity of man must vent itself, and some- 
times in war, and that disturbers must be met and overpowered by the 
general police of the world, some members of that society so fatally mis- 
took their influence, and so far underrated the capacity of their confreres, 
as to seek to commit them to express condemnation of the principle of 
self-preservation, and to express repudiation of the natural impulses of 
pity for the oppressed. They would have had the society adopt as two 
of its leading canons, 

1st, — Man has no right to defend himself by force ; and 

2nd, — Nations have no right to constitute themselves an armed police 
of intervention, between despots and their victims. 

Whereat the conference wavered, — quavered, — and finally fell asunder 
into two distinct parts. The severance is distinct and effectual, though 
not formal ; part adheres to the pure doctrine of Peace as compatible with 
Righteousness, but its leaders have declared their political views ; have 
offirmed the doctrine of non-intervention, and have thereby become not 
advocates of peace and righteousness, but proclaimers of impunity to the 
violent, and of oppression and slaughter to the weak. Separating between 
peace and righteousness, they violate both ; they adopt, in fact, a lower 
version of two pagan systems, with this difference ; that they are Upi- 
cuTfcm jjn regard tp their own peace mi security, and Stoical to the 
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misfortunes of other nations. For the man who aflSrms the low, literal, and 

mechanical version of peace, there remains naught but the old doctrine, 

" The good old rule, the simple plan. 
That they may take who have the power. 
And they, may keep who can." 

They who repudiate a war of principle as the ultima ratio, must accept 
in its stead the destruction of liberty piecemeal, as an ultimate fate. A 
nation that denies too long the solidarite of right, will find itself at last 
isolated, forlorn, and desperate ; overwhelmed by a solidarity of wrong. 

The peace politics of Cob den and Bright would charter the libertines of 
the worlds for while they reprobate the instinct of self-preservation, they 
would also blast the instinct of compassion, which has inspired the heroes 
of intervention, and the Saviours of the world from age to age. 

It has therefore become possible, and we feel it to be a necessity, and 
a duty, to denounce apolitical charlatans, ^without confounding in our 
censure, men whose principles are high and noble, although others may 
think (and we do not) that their efforts are altogether theoretical and 
impracticable. 

We are now at liberty to strike at doctrines which would degrade 
religion, which contradict nature, which would emasculate nations, and 
which confound all principles on which the relationships of men with 
governments, and of nation with nation, are to be conducted. Is it the 
same God they worship ? these infidels of peace ! The hot stifling breath 
of a continent of slaves, the devil's incense of unbelief, despair and exe- 
cration, from a million panting hearts would go up somewhither like the 
smoke of a furnace, were the consummation of that peace possible, which 
salutes confederations of despots with the doctrine of non-intervention for 
right. 

But the truth is, that the philanthropists of England vcent to Edin- 
burgh for one thing, and were Icept there for another. They went there 
to promote peace, and the sentiments by which they were compromised, 
and the speeches to which their presence lent so inevitable a weight, went 
to discourage Turkey in her assumed helplessness, and to urge on her 
assailant to annexation and its consequences. They went '^there prepared 
as true citizens, and true worshippers, to render unto CsDsar the things 
that are Csesar's, and to God the things that are God's, and to the amuse- 
ment of some of them, to the indignation of m^y, and to the contempt 
and derision of the rest of the world, they found themselves converted to 
the doctrine of yielding to Caesar the things that are God's, and of setting 
apart for God whatever the Ozar does not happen to want. 

Instead of earnest and simple-minded promoters of peace, we have a 
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political party ; Captain Cobden lias attemjDted to dragoon the lovers of 
universal concession into reckless advocates of non-intervention, and under 
the drill of Corporal Bright they would become at this crisis, a legion of 
Eussian propagandists. Clamouring for peace in its entirety, whithersoever 
it would lead, peace indeed they profess, but what they really mean is non- 
intervention, and Messrs. Cobden and Bright would only meet their deserts 
were they treated as accomplices in Eussian designs. In courts of equity 
and by public opinion an extreme act of folly is often treated as a badge 
of fraud. 

In passing from the region of speculation and theory, into the region 
of politics, the peace power has (somewhat too early) taken its natural 
course. It has sought an arena on which, if they live to reach it, all 
theories must at length try their power, develop their strength, and verify 
their practicalrworth. The wager of political battle decides (for the time) 
the fate of principles. They succeed or fail, as their champions are weak 
or strong. And on this arena, that which is strongest in the world is about 
to decide for intervention. 

There is no party in England with whom we should be so proud to ally 
ourselves, — which comprehends better elements of strength, — than that 
party in the Peace Society which considers (and who does not ?) war a 
fearful evil, which religiously believes that arguments drawn from mere 
physical pain or well-being cannot be conclusive on men, that there are 
problems which cannot be worked out without their use, and that in certain 
restricted cases, war may become just. The political foresight of this party 
assures them that the best interests of nations are at one with the dictates 
of humanity; they see that in a certain case, war is not likely to be 
avoided by a preface of six months* timid and irresolute shuffling ; that our 
allies are not more likely to succeed after six months' commercial pressure 
and financial embarrassment, and that common sense alone (were religion 
and honesty exploded prejudices) would rather prevent war by a manly 
attitude, than induce it by proclaiming — '* We will gag and bind the police 
of the world, while you, without fear of intervention, perpetrate national 
murder, while you set your diplomatists to stir up race against race, and 
prejudice against prejudice, whenever you covet a neighbour's province, or 
would undermine the strength, and cripple the resources of an intended 
victim. 

The strength of the Peace Society consisted in the strength of prin- 
ciple and religious aspiration, in the strength of the commercial principle, 
and in considerations of humanity; its efficiency has been impaired by the 
rashness of men who would force theories still-born into life, and apply 
them prematurely to action, by the worldh/-mindedness of men who forget 
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purity of principle in anxieties for trade, and iby the amhiiion of men who 
would work every influence for purposes of political ascendancy, care- 
less of rights, if particular party triumphs can be achieved. 

The first has made it appear vieionari/, 

The second has made it worldly ^ 

The third has made it political and inhuman. 
It must recover its purity, and abjure inconsistent action, or it will lose 
its influence as respects the original object for which it was constituted^ and 
become confounded in its advocacy with organs of opinion, which have no 
character to lose ; — ^who know little and care less for principle. 

Such an alliance, and such sentiments — all this the conference meant not, 
but this the conference have done ; they have played into fiussian coun- 
sels, lessened the chances of peace, postponed the hopes of Hungary, and 
mingled with the abettors of the crowned felons of Despotism. They have 
set up that which they meant to put down, offended the moral sense of 
Europe, and fearfully damaged the character which has heretofore given 
them such power in the eyes of the civilised world. Jockeyed by their 
leaders, codi promised by their spokesmen, they will find that they have 
been '' bought at cheapest market," and sold in the dearest, that they have 
backed up Eussia by the only moral support she could possibly gain, that 
their chief has used them, not to crumple up the Czar in metaphor, but to 
trample down an old ally in blood ! 

Mr. Drummond said truly, that the title of friends of peace is not at 
all distinctive, because the worst of men want peace, provided they can 
retain fraudulent acquisitions by means of it ; he might have added, that 
the title perplexes simple minds, and confoimds all distinctions, — and prac- 
tically which cause have they helped ? 

'' To behold an Eagle 
Battling the Bunny ceiling of the world 
With his dark wings, one well might deem his heart 
On Heaven — but no ! it Ufxed on flesh and Uood, 
And soon his talons teU it" 

The high sounding name of peace-maker, is in fact arrogated by a clique 
which proclaims impunity to oppression, by proclaiming desertion of an 
ally — a clique which infused that vacillating tone into English councils 
which tempted Eussia to cross the Pruth, which encouraged Eussia to go 
BO far, that she cannot possibly recede without loss of dignity, and cannot 
possibly remain where she is without continuing the " Casus Belli" 

It was on the strength of his colleagues* faith in his devotion to the 
interests of peace, that Eichard Cobden meant to " go in and win," for 
non-intervention. 
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The policy of isolation, of iirithholding help from nations who have yet 
to straggle through their periods of change, as we have struggled through 
ours ; a policy which would look on while others intervene against right, — 
a policy which Mazarin repudiated, but which might otherwise have kept 
the Stuarts on the English throne, and ensured Bomish ascendancy in 
tliese islands ; — a policy contrary to the antecedents of England, and to 
her material interests, and to the national sentiment in America and France, 
our natural allies, — such a policy places an impassable gulf between those who 
hold it and statesmen. They have become obnoxious to statesmen by reason 
of an inconsiderate advocacy of impracticable theories, and they will be 
obnoxious to the religious and philanthropic men of England, because 
they exalt material interests at the expense of Christian charity and devo- 
tion. A man of cold heart and distempered fancies — incapable alike of 
lofty enthusiasm, or of cautious and profound statesmanship, may have 
within him the elements of a political charlatan. — ^But how about an " atlas 
of the state?'' 

How deplorably defective, judging from certain choice specimens, must 
be tlie education of the middle classes of English society, in many branches 
of useful knowledge and " common things." Taking for instance, Eichard 
Cob den as an average sample, how deplorably deficient must middle class 
men be, in knowledge of the very elements of political economy, and of the 
prime motive powers of society, — when this sample of the class, with some- 
what unusual advantages, so fatally mis-calculated the signs of the times, 
the status quo of the world's progress, the incubus of despotism, and the 
fearful strain of revolutionary energies on the social fabric, as to conclude 
that the maintenance of peace was a matter of certainty, and that the 
grand duty of England was disarmament ; who having made the tour of 
Europe, not too late in life to illustrate the saying " how much the dunce 
that has been sent to Eome, exceeds the dunce that has been kept at home," 
— ^having made that tour, and seen that Oovernments and priests are mostly 
at variance with men, comes home with the motto, that peace, whether by 
the grace of God, or by collusion with the devil, is a grand specific for 
international wrong, that as he Eichard Cobden has failed to crumple up 
the Czar, the British empire had decidedly better not repeat the attempt, 
but by way of variation leave the said Eussia to destroy Turkey, and with 
it the balance of power in Europe : and moreover that non-intervention for 
right is a duty England owes to herself, to her species, and to God ! 

Verily there are other men than makers of tools, who might go to 
America wuth a view to improvement; men who trade in philanthropy might 
take a lesson from the international sympathies of brother Jonathan, and 
for maintaining the dignity of the country, and the hopes of patriots for 
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constitutional right, American statesmen are as far ahead of Cobden, as 
Cobden says that Yankee workmen are ahead of English mechanics. What 
shall we do to educate him ! ! Had he been born in a parish that paid 
school taxes, there might be some hope of him yet, but when Eichard was 
a little boy ignorance was " voluntary,'* and education involuntary. "What 
do the dissenters say, who have done so much for Cobden, and who have 
so often been snubbed by him ? What have the voluntaries of England to 
say to the man who having established Free Trade in com, would set up a 
monopoly in education, and " protect " the " knowledge interest ?" 

There must be a good deal of spirit, and soul, and sentiment, got into 
Mm or out of the people of England, before his teaching will be accepted ; 
before they will consent to call that peace, which is not peace : before they 
will again be induced to attend political gatherings convened under false 
pretences, or to bow down when it suits their leader to proclaim a false god, 
and to summon worshippers of Peace around his idol of non-intervention. 

Absolute peace is the harmony which will ultimately result from per- 
fected action, when God will view with satisfaction the race returned to 
himself; and say at the end, as he said in the beginning, "they are very 
good." 

All true earthly peace is of this nature, and both are wholly distinct 
from, and often hostile to, that kind of peace which means physical tran- 
quillity, but to which some have sought to apply the sanctions of religious 
sentiment, and the authority of texts of scripture. 

The Peace Society has therefore virtually separated into opposing 
sections, and although the rupture has not been acknowledged, it is none 
the less real. Their aims and opinions are hostile, although the common 
designation remains as illusory as before. The public understands and 
appreciates the worth of the simple-minded lovers of peace, it will appreciate 
the force and dignity of character which repudiated a political bias, it will 
make allowance for the diflBculty of the dilemma in which they all were 
placed, it will also judge leniently of those who still remaim mystified ; but 
to that small faction who has thus acted, willingly and knowingly, and with 
their eyes open, especially to those who in the name of religion have called 
the abetting ofBussian aggresdon^ peace-making ; who boast that their creed 
ignores the impulses of compassion for the down-trodden; who, under shelter 
and toleration won by the blood of their fathers, expand themselves in 
admiration of Cobden's audacious insinuation, that believers in the Bible 
should not live side by side with believers in the Koran ; to such we would 
say, your language at once ignores the spirit of your ancestors, degrades 
the character of England, and misrepresents the religion which you must 
am before you can teach. Eeligion has said " Thou shaJt love thy neigh- 
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bour as thyself," " Thou shalt do no murder." If you follow a course 
which repudiates sympathy for weaker brethren, which deprecates national 
murder only as it affects the sale of calicoes, or pushes down the price of 
funds ; if these or any such be the principles you delight to honour, what- 
ever be the fate of Turkey, there is ^ prior question for yourselves, for the 
world must choose between following you and abandoning religion, or 
following religion and abandoning you, as recreants alike from religion and 
honesty, from public morality and international honour ! 

But to the philanthropists of England we say, your better reason will 
prevail over the mistakes or insidious attempts of others ; your zeal for 
missions, your self-sacrificing earnestness for truth has formed the dis- 
tinctive mark of England among the nations; let not your world-wide 
reputation be tarnished, let not plausible reasoning, illusory theories, and 
brilliant imaginings of universal concord, lead you to practical wrong. 

Proclaim to the world comprehensive and rational theories of human 
progress, and of the tutelary rule of the Deity, the common father. Let 
not England be committed to a position unworthy, anonymous, illogical 
and false. There is but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
the extreme of peace meets the extreme of war. You owe it to yourselves, 
to religion, and to humanity, not to appear incontinently in the van of that 
party, which would assign Turkish provinces as a nice ring fence to the 
circle of Eussian dominions, — which would dam up progress, inflame pas- 
sions, retard civilization, and consolidate oppression — till the only solution 
for Europe would be, that the absolutist monarchs, their name, and families, 
and race, must be rooted up utterly, from the thrones and the sovereignties 
of Europe I 

Erom the opposite hemispheres of the worlds of politics and of morals 
come the palliators of the doctrine of war against races, and extermination 
for the sake of religion ; and the representatives of that class in England 
which is perhaps most remarkable for respect to religion, and obedience 
to the dictates of morality, have at last lent their influence and committed 
their honour, to the keeping of a man, who declares that side by side with 
nominal christians, there cannot long live believers in the Koran, and that 
the Russian, whose damnable hypocrisy uses the name of Christ to bru- 
talise and mislead fifty millions of slaves, is less repugnant to men of the 
Covenant and the Kirk, than the Turkish power, — a power which has 
steadily improved for thirty years, which is issuing firmans for toleration, 
whose commercial policy is almost free, whose subjects are many of them 
devoted to Christianity, but which affirms the theory of Socinus, and the 
practice of the Mormonites, — a race generous, chivalrous, and warlike, but 
a race of Eastern voluptuousness in times of peace. 
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Such is the moral of Cobden's discourses on peace. The truth of 
Cobden, the mercy of the Muscovite, and the peace-making of Bright 
have kissed each other, and would work towards the same practical 
conclusion ! 

Have the sober minded and humble lovers of peace and universal 
brotherhood no misgimngs, to find themselves working with Austria and 
the Czar, against the faith of treaties, against gallant Hungary, and 
against the Sultan, who in a spirit of ancient chivalry saved Kossuth and 
his companions from the hangman's hemp ? Will they who rejoiced at 
the escape of a victim, countersign the ruin of his saviour, and hound on 
the pursuer to revenge ? No, such is not the reward which their creed 
metes out for the most devoted and heroic act of modern days. But, 
alas ! their circumspection is no match for the political Jesuitism of their 
leaders. 

§3. 

But, after all, the executive of England, like everything else, is ex- 
tremely apt, sooner or later, to yield to the form and pressure o£ power ^ and 
apart from temporary causes in our court or cabinet, that our national 
sentiment has not greater unity and more practical power, is one of the 
most notable facts of the present day, whereof the conflicting and bewil- 
dering influence of various parties, all ostensibly religious and practical, 
is one of the most notable instances. 

We have " information " without end ; even a ragged school-boy knows 
more reading, writing, and arithmetic than Homer did ; nevertheless what 
a difference is there, not only in quantity but in kind, between a modern 
" enlightened individual" and men of principle, whether lettered or un- 
lettered, of any age — men of profound thought and grand devotion, 
whether we turn to the apostle -heroes of the first century, or to men of 
after times, — even of England two centuries ago. 

The secret is, that knowledge is not reconciled to belief, that infor- 
mation has outrun thought ; and truly a correct thinker, or a true guide, 
a man whose power shall be proportioned to his knowledge in this age, 
must either follow principle in childlike trust, or shew himself one of those 
rare intellectual chiefs, who can tread the resounding mazes of human 
affairs with unfailing step, who can grasp the unity of meaning, through 
their vast complexity, and arrange them for an unity of action. 

The incalculable multiplicity of questions, their apparent contradic- 
tions but real adaptation, must confound aught but the simplest faith, or 
the profoundest intellect, and in the former, is the true hope of progress, 
" the true motive power of man's being." 
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The faith of the people, like the might of gravitation, binds them to 
the centre of being, and lifts them through the skies ! When the people 
are ready, the leader always comes, the competent directing intellect is at 
hand ; ifot the phaidsee of genius, for he is too often dazzled and blinded 
by fires of his own lighting ; least of all, by men who would guide the 
destinies of Europe by the rule of physical comfort, — men whose faith 
means ignorance, or whose God is but a greater Juggernaut, mutilating 
the nature he has mado, and delighting to trample both reason and right 
beneath the march of his purposes. 

^one but men of clear vision and solemn faith can lead tliis world, — 
men before whom your workers by mechanical rules, " your men of paltry 
European reputations, would skip like grasshoppers beneath the tramp of 
the rhinoceros." AVe want men in whom freedom shall not merge into 
license, nor whose tolerance shall betray freedom ; whose religion does not 
mutilate manhood, and whose philosophy does not contradict itself; — 
whose ideas and practice, as neighbours, as citizens, as subjects, and as men, 
are harmonious and full orbed, not incongruous and partial ; and the sum 
of whose faculties, and the entirety of whose duties, whose being and 
manhood, whose body, soul, and spirit, in the height, depth, breadth, and 
length of them — culminate in religion, 

Wliere there is no vision the peoples perish, and vision comes not save 
by Genius, or Faith. Tou cannot raise a nation but by a principle, or by 
a man, and a lowly faith h for the honest and homely man, all that Genius 
ever was to the sorrowful. The inaccessible heights of principle loom so 
mightily above mortality, that they who would either track and verify her 
path in the unknown, or reject her counsel, must perish in their blindness. 
The world in the beginning was chartered for her course through the 
infinite, and through the rush of stars she bears right onwards to her 
goal. Now, at the same time men are brought nearer to each other by 
physical invention, and become bound to each other by friendship and a 
world-wide brotherhood. 

The Babel curse is removing. Men understand each the language of 
tlie other. But the spirit curse is left, for man is ranged against his 
brother. The barriers set up against thought, divide the world into two 
hostile camps. Thought is banned by armies. I'he material is divided 
against the spiritual, and so man cannot help the spirit of his brother ai 
one helps his own soul, — for the two are divided. 

When the tempter first saw this world blossoming amongst the spheres, 
by deadly sin he would have strangled creation at its birth, he would have 
sucked out of it Virtue, Life, and Essence, and having cooled his burning 
lips with the fruit, had " dropped the hull to chaos." 
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A more devilish device in the swarming modern life, were for the 
Magistrate to strangle thought, which is the breath of life, and for the 
Priesthood to raise up a barrier between the Soul and its Creator ; were 
to give ignorance as a fiefdom to tyrants, — to wrap the world in darkness 
as long as men endure, or wrap the world in flames and war, when they 
attempt to conquer freedom. 

The alternative was that the soul's life should stagnate and putrefy, — 
that the world should be but a stupendous chamel house, thundering and 
reeking through the spheres, or a perpetual battle-field and hopeless 
warfare of truth against error. 

This device also failed. The agencies have been at work, and truth 
has gotten power. The light and life have come in upon the peoples. 

Were it not that from cycle to cycle, there arise, above the rabble of 
tradesmeHf men of clear vision and solemn faith, men for whom the world 
can find no bribes to match the unapparent thrones of thought hereafter, — 
were it not for such men the experiment of the world had miscarried a 
thousand times. 

In great crises men who can be bribed, will be bribed ; men amenable 
to fear will shrink from the contest and decline the responsibility; men 
whose faith is confused by ignorance, will not peril all on an uncertain 
venture. 

The real rallying point of the world is always around men who unite 
the knowledge of the truth, and the love of it, — men who, as it is tritely 
and often ignorantly expressed, " act upon principle," — men who, by the 
grace of God, and the use of their senses, are enabled to unite the pro- 
foundest intellectual appreciation of truth, with a grand and passionate 
devotion to the truth. Such men are the true sovereigns and saviours of 
the world, and they have ever found in these two — truth and love, — ^both 
inspiration and victory at the appointed hour. 

It has been said that the nineteenth century men are the heirs of all 
the ages ; true it is, that society now receives the verdicts of the past on 
numberless questions, each thought out or fought out on its own inde- 
pendent merits, and it is the first duty of representative men to take these 
separate judgments of the past, and help the public to compile from them 
a correct code of public opinion ; to reconcile apparent contradictions, to 
soften down exaggerations, to define the limits of principles, and to adjust 
the whole to a practical unity. In a word, it is the function of great men 
to think out, and work out, truth, and make it easy to the people, — ^for 
truth, purged of every particle of base adhesion, — truth alone, in its 
almightinesa ; truth nervous, mighty, and bare, can alone stand up against 
its antagonists in this eternal conflict. 
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Eules of action, Principles, thus deduced are all compact of the wills 
and the fates, of the thoughts and deeds of former times ; they have also SL 
prophetic aspect towards all future crises, they must be in everlasting and 
exact relationship to all institutions and systems, past, present, and to 
come, to work ivith them or against them, to confound them or to ratify them. 
It is therefore the part of a leader to teach truth to the people, as the 
occasions arise for its exercise, for he who reverences and works with 
principle, becomes possessed of a prophetic faculty, which sees and works 
with the ideal, before it becomes incarnate in the actual, and reveals itself 
to the grosser senses of "practical men" in matters of fact. He who 
hath a diviner insight into the truth of things, will ever be found when the 
end is seen, to have arrived at an exacter adjustment to the actual, 

§4. 

Kow we are not going to balance the dynamics of empire, nor to forecast 
the future of Europe ; but this we say, that the ^rst task of Europe is 
patent to all men, is prepared, and waiting, — it is to destroy mbohanical 
obstacles to the spread of eeligion and thought, and the obstacles to the 
last it will have to destroy first. "Were such obstacles removed, thought 
would assume its natural omnipotence over mind, and those who have the 
power to break through the brutal league of force against opinion, hold that 
power as a sacred trust. "Whether they so consider it or no, there is 
another agent which will either help them or supersede them in the work. 

The spirit of mechanical freedom will break through the power of 
mechanical restriction. Supplies for the necessities and luxuries of the 
body, — trade, commerce, the love of money, the spirit of competition, will 
penetrate everywhere, and carry with them the spirit of mechanical free- 
dom ; and though the love of money may be 'the root of all evil, it will 
nevertheless establish nuclei of trade, centres of commerce, mighty emporia 
of industry all over the world, and these have always been the most 
powerful antagonists of the old brute power of acres, — the mightiest 
leverage wherewith to move the old despotic world, and break up the vis 
inertia of empire. Thus trade would at length promote that freedom of 
thought and action, without which men can scarcely became responsible 
beings, without which neither good nor evil can be their choice, without 
which men cannot try those conclusions, or carry on that contest, for the 
victorious settling of which the world was created. 

But England will forestall the more tardy action of commerce, — ^though 
the spirit of mechanical restriction would inevitably be tracked and beaten 
down by the spirit of mechanical freedom, — though this would be the next 
consummation in Europe, it will be helped on by the English people in a 

E 2 
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nobler spirit, for thej will intervene for justice, against the common enemy 
of civilization. For heaven or hell, in the body or out of it, the soul of 
man must be free, and body and soul yearn and battle for freedom, as 
heaven or hell, will recompense the use of it. And Englishmen will inter- 
vene against the arch-enemy of freedom, although freedom be not directly 
attacked in their own proper persons. 

The power that opposes mechanical force to the spread of Beligion is 
the Eomish church. 

The power that opposes mechanical force to the spread and circulation 
of thought, whether religious or secular, is the Bussian empire, — the 
Bussian system. 

These are the enemies against whom the true leaders of Europe should 
direct the energies of the world. Against these powers the chief repre- 
sentative men in Europe have arrayed themselves ; against Borne as the 
representative and chief of spiritual despotisms ; against Bussia, — ^the 
house of BomanoiF, as the fanatical champion of all despotisms — whether 
religious, political, or social. The last will be taken first (or they may be 
taken together), and if ihat be not summarily disposed of, or crippled, it 
will be because the will of the English nation is annulled by the weakness of 
English diplomatists. (It were unwise by such ill-timed weakness to pro- 
voke further attention to inadequate representation in England, for it might 
be discovered that that, also, is one of the means for the suppression of 
opinion.) 

When Bussian influence has been broken up there will have disappeared 
the main obstacle to the political freedom of Italy and Hungary. 

" You cannot raise a nation, but by a principle or by a man," both are 
ready, in Italy and in Hungary. In the former the only conservatives are 
churchmen and beggars ; in the latter, the advocates of independence arc 
the Magyar nobles and the nation. Hungary presents a striking parallel 
to the state of England in Crom well's time, only that Mazarin and his 
master did not intervene against freedom, and Charles teas the legitimate 
monarch. Hungary emphatically combines all those elements which were 
found necessary to raise and maintain England where she is, — to ^^ on an 
everlasting foundation, freedom of thought and action, for the nation that 
has since planted and cliampioned both, in every zone ! 

§5- 

We have spoken of the objects, the agents, and the means of success ; 
the hindrances are mainly at home. 

Many are the perils of truth, and not the least is the fact, that after 
the men who won the desperate battle against wrong, whose sight of the 
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truth was clear, and whose blows for it were hard, whose trust in it, was as 
trust in such men ever is, — after the men whose "paradise** of duty was 
** under the shadow of their swords,'' — ^there comes another race, the " lean 
and slippered pantaloons" of orthodoxy, inheriting their conquests without 
their strength, their words without their deeds, their formulas without 
their comprehension, and who often betray their birthright for promotion, 
push their precepts into caricature, or relax them into unmeaningness. 
The hero, and the saint, often beget the fanatic, the poltroon, or the 
driveller, and thus the half of the old law operates. Excellence is a per- 
sonal matter, it is an achievement, not an heir-loom, — ^truth cannot be 
taught by words, every man must learn from within, the battle of right is 
ever lost, and ever won, in this world, man may transmit fortunate con- 
ditions to his posterity, but what are conditions, to the secrets of will and 
of fate ? The imperial mind tramples on them, and to the degraded, they 
bring no help. 

But while some are paltering with the high position won by our 
fathers, let us take heed lest Bnghind incur the double ignominy, of be- 
traying the hopes of nations now in their spirit travail, as ours was two 
hundred years ago. 

K England is to tread with honour the path which she must tread, she 
will not follow the lucubrations of professors of philanthropy, who acquire 
a reputation for benevolence, and some political capital, by ignoring the 
principles of political science, and by contravening the laws of nature and 
providence ; she will close her ears to those vagrant orators, who would 
have the country go forth valiantly to meet the storms of destiny, as with 
an old cotton umbrella, — who would return the hug of the Eussian bear 
by an embrace maternal, — who would answer the thunder of Eussian can- 
non on the Danube, with the last report of the " talking " of the Peace 
Society, — a Nesselrode manifesto, with a ticket for Exeter Hall, — and a 
charge of Cossack squadrons, with some sparks from the anvil of that very 
harmonious blacksmith from America! For it were easier for our friend 
John Bright, to jump into a quart bottle, than to compress the mighty and 
mysterious workings of providence, within any formula for keeping skins 
whole, and bones unbroken ; or to rule the whirlwinds of passion that 
sweep over continents, by any g^uacksalving, or g^uackery, that ever g^uieted 
the quaking, of a quaker in a ^'uandary. 

These gentlemen are como into the world eighteen hundred years too 
late, or rather they enunciate doctrines which were repudiated by the 
Greek, without the aid of revelation, and before the evidence against them 
was complete. The native force of the intellect of a Seneca, perceived 
that neither physical suftering, nor physical pleasure, is in itself goo^, or 
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bad ; that it is impossible to tell which is best, without settling some other 
question behind that, — a question loftier than pleasure, and deeper than 
suffering, — a question which we may examine, though we cannot answer it, 
the question, what regimen, discipline, experience, or training, will best 
fulfil for a man, a church, a kingdom, an empire, or a world, the grandest of 
their possibilities, and the true orbit of their power. 

Scanning the working of the world, we learn that God has often 
expressly commanded war, tliat colonisation everywhere has been by 
supplanting and forcibly dispossessing aboriginal races. By war and 
devastation the species has spread over the earth, blood has followed or 
preceded commerce ; it seems as though ideas could not be diffused in the 
first place, but by dint of the physical supremacy of civilisation and truth, 
as though men would not accept improvement unless forced ; as though 
like children everywhere, they would take no pill, without the gilding, or 
the chastisement. The nation that 'has had its fill of " peace," (con- 
ferentially so called) which neither the Jesuit, nor the missionary, nor 
commerce, could penetrate far, is now roused by a new evangel: the 
mighty enthusiasm of battle, replaces the drugged repose of the Chinaman : 
the brothers and sisters of the moon fall before the conqueror ; the trumpet 
that sings to battle, heralds a better dispensation ; and the chieftain who 
slashes off heads like pumpkins, with " Great Tranquillity," will doubtless 
at last let in the daylight of modern progress upon three hundred millions 
of souls. 

" The active spirit of man soon sleepi!^ 
And soon he seeks unbroken quiet. 
Therefore I have given him the devil 
For a companion, who may incite 
Him to some sort of vork, and so 
Move on for ever/' 

Thus does God ordain good out of apparent evil, — thus does the devil 
sometimes " catcli a Tartar'' The devil should join the Peace Society, or 
rather the Peace Society have joined him, for was he not the first in this 
world to suggest impunity, from physical suffering and death as a reason 
for committing a bad act ? Did he not say to the woman, " Eat, for thou 
shalt not surely die ? " 

§ 6. 

The result to which we would point these arguments is, that to what- 
ever principle of international polity England may commit her honour — ^ 
whatever class of thinkers may prevail to lead the national mind, it cer- 
tainly will not be committed to men who consider war the worst of all 
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possible evils. Men whose theories are at least a hundred years le/are the 
age, are as much out of joint therewith, are often as impracticable and 
mischievous, when entrusted with command, as are others whom they 
would taunt with being a hundred years behind the age. To lead a nation, 
men must not be too far ahead of it, other men must be able to understand 
them, and they must be suited to the actual, and not alone to the possible. 

The world must be raised by men above it indeed in theory, but who 
are content to work on the common level, and raise the mass by practical 
gradations. Eules of conduct, excellent when the millenium comes, will 
not work in the nineteenth century ; and whatever may be the power of 
love in better times, it will not yet supersede police or armies, it will not 
prevail either to entice a drunken Irishman down four pair of stairs to the 
police station, or to inspire respect for treaties in the breast of a Hussian 
barbarian. Let these gentlemen conform their theories, to common sense, 
reconcile their philanthropy, with their philosophy, and both with the 
practice of the creator, in this physical force dispensation. 

The very anatomy of unmitigated peace men, often belies their system, 
they are all too strong and muscular, they should rather have been made 
to haunt the world like sheeted ghosts, or to float through it like woof of 
gossamer, or at any rate they should be built in in dove-cotes, not to be 
fluttered with carnal cares. But transcendental as they may be on this 
one question, there are not wanting amongst them, hard-grained, close- 
fisted men of the world, in other matters. We tell them there is more 
danger to England from the worship of the golden calf, than from the 
worship of Mars, or any other heathen deity, we remind them, that while 
God himself has ofte^ commanded wars, his word teaches that the root of 
all evil, is the love of money — mammon 

** Earth hath the iiiU wain^ 
And hell is merry at its harvest home." 

We tell them, that important as commerce and security are, all history 
shows, and God's word expressly declares, that they are not the prime 
consideration, that industrial energies depend for their preservation and 
useful working, upon national honour, and virtue, and courage ; that if these 
be given up for commerce, not even commerce can live. Every nation that 
has attempted to solve the problem, how to build up lasting greatness 
without these primal elements, has gone down to ruin and oblivion ; its 
merchant princes have become pedlars or beggars, its crowded marts have 
gone back to desert strands. Steam and water power is no power at all, it 
cannot work without thought set it going, and keep it going, and thought 
without morality is dying or dead. 

It is possible that the vital moral elements of England may be saeriflced 
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to conimerce, but it mU only be that commei*ce and morality find a common 
grave, and sink together in the dust. 

Shakespeare said, " What a piece of work is man, how noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculties, in action how like an angel, in compassion how 
like a God," and English men, and American men, and men everywhere, 
whom God did not disdain to make, have not yet got rid of their com- 
passion, it is not altogether worn out of them by the love of money, nor 
debased and destroyed by the materialism of peace ; the gallantry of this 
nation is not yet let down to the peace pitch, nor is the heart of England 
to be preached down by the narrow maxims of bigotry and fear ! 

But we waste time in arguing : peace at any price is too low and miserable 
a thing to argue about. Instinct shudders at it. Humamtg, execrates it. 
God has at times forbidden it. Manhood dashes past it in fury to the 
BATTLE ; and in every age has insen up and sworn by him that liveth for 
ever and ever, that one wrong, and another, and another, shall yoT be ! 

The diiference, in effect, between blind adherence to dogmas of peace, 
and an acceptance of the necessities of a righteous war, is often, specifically, 
the difference between a bleeding body, and a damned soul ; and that not 
for one man, but for thousands ; not for one generation only, but for races, 
and throughout cycles. 

Whatever may be the settlement of the Turkish question, or the 
Hungarian question, if this country be induced to palter to the march of 
despotism, the responsibility of such a course lies somewtere, the infamy 
will belong to some party, and as far as their efforts have been made 
effectual, as far as their agitation may have worked upon imperial councils, 
we deliberately say that on the ultra peace party, together with the respon- 
sible advisers of Her Majesty, hangs the charge of damaging the cause of 
peace, and of provoking a tremendous war ; on them hangs the curse of 
consenting to the most infamous transaction which modem history will 
record. 

Let us not be told that it is the common sense of the nation, and of 
Europe, and the commercial interest of the world, that has done this. GRie 
first assertion were a libel on the quality of English sense, and to the 
second we answer that a great nation like England cannot afford to be 
cowardly, it is as contrary to the great commercial, banking, shipping, and 
manufacturing interests of England to palter with attempted piracy on 
land, as it were to connive at and encourage pirates on the open seii. 
Opposition to wrong must commence somewhere, a stand must be made 
somewhere, unless we become a nation of suicides. 

War is the ultima ratio, and the effects of civilisation are felt, not in the 
repudiation of this ultima ratio, not in attempting to persuade ourselves 
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that force can be avoided, when all other means have failed, but in a ffrea6 
wilUngness to pacify, in a stricter avoidance of insult, and injury, and in 
the multiplication of those mechanical and social ties, which daily render 
war among civilised nations, more and more inconvenient, and increasingly 
disastrous. 

If a declaration of the point at which England would stand to arms, 
would, as is most probable, have caused the enemj at once to recede, — 
would have put the arbitrement of battle out of the question, the course 
would have accorded with peace, common sense, and trade. But if battle 
must come, no sane man, or authorized advocate of common sense or of 
trade, would wish that for six months beforehand, an old ally, and a good 
customer, should be weakened and pressed to bankruptcy; that the 
exchanges of Europe should be agitated; that commercial undertakings 
should be disarranged, or prevented ; that establishments should be kept 
on a war footing, and that the people's bread should be made dear. "What* 
ever may be the theories about it, the common sense and trade of the 
country is uttering its voice to this effect in large meetings. The country 
is backing up the government, and if a strong war party should be formed, 
it is nothing but the nattural recoil of all respectable, and peaceable, and 
security loving citizens, from that kind of peace-making which ensures war, 
and that kind of trading which costs SOs, in the pound. 

But to give the doctrine every chance, let us put the case of an unmiti- 
gated peace-maker, and make the best of it for him. We would state it 
thus : " If I, A.B., being a religious man, am attacked by C. D., who is a 
bad and irreligious man, I ought rather to yield my own ^life, than cut 
short the chances of his reformation, by taking his." Now, supposing that 
A. B. is not mistaken as to his own goodness, and considering only A. B. 
and C. D. as alone on the earth, and apart from society, the heroism of the 
man A. B. would be above all praise, — it would be as the act of a saviour, 
and the instinct of self-preservation, would have yielded to the principle 
of an intelligent, heroic, practical self-sacrifice. But, supposing the man 
to be in society, as of course he is, — ^that he should translate his heroism 
into an every day working enthusiasm for souls, and instead of dying once 
for a doubtful benefit to one man, set himself with equal zeal, to work 
always, for the good of all men ; would he not be worth more a hundred 
fold, as a living worker, than as a dead martyr ? and this even though his 
zeal for souls burnt no fiercer, than is consistent with the ordinary respec- 
tability and ease of the clerical profession. In any practical shape in which 
this proposition can be stated, the live martyr would be decidedly more 
useful to his species, and more acceptable to God. In him the duty of 
self-preservation, aiid the idea of sejf-sftcrifice, would both be fulfilled. 
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The contrary argument breaks down directly it is put into a practical 
shape ; nor is this all, it deserts to the opposite side of the question, for 
the point now agitated in the Turkish question, or as it is likely to be 
broached in other European questions, is — " given a nation struggling to 
be free, shewing signs of vitality and progress, learning the rudiments of 
self-government, and anxious to put them in practice, struggling victori- 
ously to the right, as in Italy ; appealing to the Lord God of Hosts, as iu 
Hungary ; or keeping at bay a horde of Russian intruders, as in Turkey," 
— the question for religious men to answer is, — " will you let that nation 
perish of intervention for wrong, and will you discourage intervention for 
right ? '* Will you favor the right only where fortune has favoured it 
before you? Is fortune, ever changing, the touchstone of your sym- 
pathies and the test of your morality ? Shall it be said with an irony 
unmeant by the poet, that by the exertions of men of peace and religion^ 
nations have been left to perish in the sea of politics P 

" Alone, all, all, alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea, 
And never a saint took pity on 
Their souls in agony." 

Do you love the better souls least, have you less care for beings progressing, 
than for beings who hinder progress, will you intervene for despots, and 
against free men ? Do you preach up non-intervention against men who 
violate every law, domestic and international, human or divine ? We ask it 
of them, we appeal to them in the characters they delight to assume, as 
men of religion, as men of common sense, or as men of trade. 

In fine, whether they do it in ignorance, — whether they do it in hypo- 
crisy, — whether they do it in cowardice, — or whether they do it for profit, 
the conclusion that has been urged on England, in the name of religion 
and order, is of this nature ; we will not mince the matter, but state it in 
all its naked atrocity. " The civilisation of the country shall be retarded, 
social improvements abandoned, and some hundred thousand Turkish men 
be destroyed, body and soul, because there may have been two chances out 
of one hundred, that the attempt to save them might occasion war, and 
destroy an equal number of their oppressors ! " 

§ 7. 
If there is one being in this world more deplorable than another, if 
there is one sight more abhorrent to Ood, or more hurtful to man, it is a 
modem Epglisbman, for whose inane security, time honoured institutions 
have widened downwards from precedent to precedent of freedom and 
order, who suns himself in your 19th century of freedom, and troubles not 
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for hearts that have been broken in the strife for it, nor for its heroes, 
from whose glazing eyes the mists of battle and deatl), have so often 
shrouded its splendours ! 

Be it remembered that we are about to refer only to those men who 
pertinaciously apply partial views of duty to world-wide political problems ; 
who use the position of their class, and the prestige so righteously won for 
it by a long course of morality and virtue, to mis-represent, with greater 
effect, the dictates of religion, and to lower the political morality of Europe, 
We write of men, who so use their influence, as strikingly to suggest the 
close resemblance between gross fatuity, and intentional betrayal of the 
right. They who dwell for ever in decencies and small virtues, which cost 
them nothing, are often all the more determined to enhance their cost, by 
making the rest of the world suffer and pay dearly enough for the practice of 
them. — The world, however, will apply to their conduct the unfailing test ; 
tlie world will ask of their practice, how much they sacrifice for virtue ; it will 
note the majesty with which throughout their lives, principle rebukes the 
seductions of self-interest, or perchance it may note, how, — in some weak 
moments, — how fine a practical sense they have discovered, in espousing 
that kind of godliness which is profitable for all things, which has the pro- 
mise of the life which now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

Let such men ponder their responsibility, and re-consider their theories ; 
let them read the humble yet true account in the Corinthians, of St. Paul's 
sublime achievements. "What ghastly irony were it to place their own side 
\iY side of them ! 

" In tea meetings often ; in crushes at Exeter Hall for fi.fty May meet- 
ings. Thrice crossed I the channel to peace conferences. Thrice suffered 
I sea sickness. In perils of cold often ; in peril once with hoarseness in 
shouting for peace, and twice in shouting against it for the sake of economy. 
In peril of distraint upon my goods for church rates, and of loss of custom 
because I feared not to worship at a conventicle. Once preached I peace 
to the captive, lest he should complain of his captivity. Often did ' I kiss 
the rod,' which smote my brother, and seeing him beaten and wounded, I 
tarried not to prevent the ' interventioii ' of police, but diligently taught, 
that if there were no interference with robbers, there would be no breach 
of the peace, and peace and robbery would kiss one another. I cast in my 
lot with the murderers of great countries, and interposed between justice 
and crime. 

'' To preach a bully peace, 
I donneii a suit of diab ; 
With a white cravat, 
Aad a broad brimmed hat, 
And relie4 on simple gab." 
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'* But the carnal mind was at enmity with my theory, and in caricatures in 
Zurich often, twice with asses' ears, and many times without, did I suffer. 
In dangers of drowsiness through speakers ; in dangers from collections at 
the doors ; in danger of being * associatsd ' to death. In peril once of 
being laughed at for saying there was no peril ; in like peril for opposing 
the militia ; and in peril again of being laughed at, for saying that because 
there was no peril when the nation was armed, there would have been 
none, if it had not been armed." 

Truly it is not expedient for such men to glory. 

Some of the occupations above named, are well enough in moderation 
and sincerity, — ^far be it from us to satirize them, — ^but men whose achieve- 
ments stop here, and who venture to cast imputations on a profession which 
teaches to face death indifferently at the call of duty, cannot complain at their 
own feats being catalogued, by way of a little " reciprocity.** The majority 
of the class whose achievements we have recounted, amuse themselves in 
the advocacy of mild absurdities of all sorts, and that which the poet said 
in admiration of one young lady's countenance, may be applied with equal 
propriety to the appearance of these old women collectively. Their faces in 
assemblies show 

*' Like the milky way in the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.'' 

Eond of the weak excitement of public meetings ; weak in action, weak in 
argument, they succeed nevertheless in hindering much useful action else- 
where ; they rate the powers of good and evil so low, that they count two 
things especially useless, profane, and abominable, — reasoning and fighting, 
Eeasoners they call rationalists and atheists, and the fighters they consign 
to the uncovenanted mercies, — ^they attribute their own weakness to all 
things else, and so lightly do they rate the powers of the prince of evil, 
that, according to them, his designs can be defeated without fighting — if 
not without police. His Satanic Majesty can be civilly bowed out of crea- 
tion, like a dancing master out of a quadrille party, — ^not even a policeman 
will be required to take him out ! 

But peace to their memory, we will not waBte indignation upon them — 
they mean no harm — they only do it. Their power for mischief depends on 
their supposed advocacy of, and connection with, the truth, and from that 
we have done our best to show their severance, — they are 

'' A sight 
For great world-laughter, as they might. 
For great world-wrath, with equal right." 

With different feelings we turn to their mis- leaders, who know better what 
they are about, and must be supposed to act with a clearer perception of 
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the mischief their policy vrould entail on the world. But men born of 
agitation, are apt to feel that their importance would collapse without it. 

*' Storms give to dust the privilege to rise^ 
And fly in all meu'a faces." 

A small object, if only it be near enough, will shut out the sight of the 
whole world, and the peace champions manage to keep themselves before 
the public eye, as much as Bamum, or any other showman, his monstrosities. 
Their eminence, however, does them disservice. They are awanting in the 
true elements of greatness, in lofty intellect, in strong passions, and in self- 
devotion, and for dwarfs a perpetual pedestal is only a perpetual pillorv, 
and a perpetual exposure. It may suit the purpose of Eichard Cobden to 
declare, as he did in the hall at Versailles, that the attendance of American 
delegates at the peace conference, was one of the noblest acts of devotion, 
" since the book of the Acts of the Apostles was closed ;" but such language 
is apt to cover with derision a really respectable and philanthropic purpose. 

People pretty well understand the contradictions in Cobden' s theories 
about universal brotherhood — a brotherhood of permissive murder arnd 
robbery : and all the world and his wife roar with laughter when " per- 
sonality" Bright lays aside his corabativeness, to get up a billing and 
cooing match with Love. 

As for the doctrine of the latter gentleman that neither principle nor 
interest calls us to interfere in matters 3000 miles oflf : did he ever send 
his carpets 3001 miles off, without the most distinct intention, (in the 
interests of public morality) of using the physical force of the Law to 
compel payment therefor ? Would it not then appear plainly — to repeat 
a pun of Sheridan's — " his principle to get the interest, and his interest to 
gf^t the principal." Or would his interest in the carpeting, like his interest 
in the rights of nations, decrease as the squares of the distance ? In Mr. 
Bright's opinion, they were both made to be trodden on, only the one is to 
be paid for, and the other, not. 

§8. 

In these days we see the descendants of the men who struck the world- 
resounding blow at tyranny, and first carried cold dismay into its ranks, we 
see them retaining many of the prejudices of their puritan forefathers, but 
" moderating " their fervent piety and living zeal. "We see them, clear 
indeed of the vices of the cavalier, but satisfied with negations of wrong, 
instead of taking up the activities of right : we have neither the cavalier, 
raking, debonnair, masculine, and brave ; nor the puritan, fanatic and true 
hearted ; but a creature sedulously cultivating the small virtues. In fine, 
we have that *4dol of the shallow," the full blown practical man of the 
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19th century, who expects Grod to work through his passiveness, who 
believes not in the Lord of Hosts, who considers physical force profane, 
and decidedly too much in the pound ; who diligently adds to his know- 
ledge, patience ; wonders that his suffering brother does not emulate his 
example, but forgets that the sum of the virtues is charity and brotherly 
kindness. 

The philosophy of these practical men often consists in ignoring the 
ultimate effects of morality on trade, and in mistaking the means of life, 
for the end. They discover in this temple of the world nought but a shop 
to trade in, — forgetful of the scourge of cords, which in some way or other, 
falls ever on those who ignore religion for trade,— heedless that their money 
and their ledgers will perish with them ; that they will be left in the end 
with this solitary consolation, — that they have borne themselves like 
"practical " men, and that it is on the " commercial principle^^ that their 
tradesman souls are damned. 

Another class is equally impracticable, they plume themselves on being 
quiet members of society, — with solemn grimace they fold their arms, and 
are grateful that these " horrible things " don't affect their nerves or drain 
their pockets ; they are penetrated with the bliss of ignorance, — with the 
self-importance of a lazy policeman, who declines to act beyond the next 
curb-stone which bounds his beat, they declare (see any of Cobden's 
speeches) that England " is not the police constable of Europe." They 
enunciate doctrines of non-intervention without, — If Hungary, or Turkey, 
or Italy, happens to be oppressed, what, say they, has this nation of shop- 
keepers to do with that ? They thank God they were never intermeddlers 
in other people's affairs : they thank God for their ignorance of these 
things, and, as the doctor said, " they have a great deal to he thankful for. ^^ 

And others of the class, — ^and they are the last we shall trouble the 
reader about, — are too worldly-wise to invest their sympathies, without a 
proper prospect of per centage, without a material guarantee for a return. 

" They are proud to declare that they're no predilections, 
Their hearts are like sieres, where some scattered affections 
Arc just danced about for a moment or two. 
And the/jicr they are, the more sure to go through,** 

Who can study the condition of the world, and the men that are going 

up and down in it, and the work that is doing in it, — who can look on the 

great souls that are pressing into the grand battle of God and of progress^ 

and then look back on such men as are above described, without feeling 

^ it is sometimes more difficult to account for the uses of life, than to 

cile the dictates of humanity with the providential permission of war ? 

)ut feeling almost inclined to invoke on such men those physical 
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disasters, for fear of which they would drag down destruction on others,— 
to repudiate that favour which comes without dessert, to adjure Heaven to 
make success wait alone on virtue, and to exclaim with Hamlet, 

" Ont, out, thou strompet fortune ! all you GodB, 
In general lynod take away her power ; 
Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel. 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 
As low as to the fiends ! " 

Truly the danger now is, not from evil, but from the bastard renderings, 
and extravagant interpretations of good, — not from the power of evil, but 
from the divided and half conquered state of the friends of right, — ^not 
from adherence to wrong, but/rom the contradictory, confused, teaching of 
what duty requires, from mis-statements of facts, or mis-application of 
principle. Evil can only succeed under the semblance of good. It must 
surprise the world now, as in the beginning it surprised our mother, in the 
shape of an angel. "We have now in Europe to guard against the spirit 
which gives license to despots by supposing that they oppress conscien- 
tiously, — which imperils freedom of thought, by the doctrine that tyranny, 
religious and temporal, ought to be tolerated, — which holds that persecu- 
tion, perjury, and crime, when embodied in law, are to be ranked with the 
necessary institutions of government, and treated with the respect due to 
the powers which be of God. 

We must beware of men tcho amuse themselves with fine spun analogies 
against religious duties, and who by hair-breadth distinctions, graduate 
f^ht into tcrong; who adopt sophisms and retail them, without examination 
and without suspicion ; — for the increase in the numbers of these men, whose 
dishonourable neutrality, or traiterous duplicity, attacks the cause of pro- 
gress, and attacks it from the vantage ground of England, is one of the 
most perilous elements in the future of our national career. 

Note.— The last act in Cobden's life, worthy of a statesman or a philanthropist, was 
when in the teeth of loanbrokers, he would have diverted English money, from Russian 
uses. This was the instinct of the Capitalist and the Humanity of the man. Why^ in 
name of all the sinews, did he stop there ? There, the People left him. There Humanity 
left him 1 Hia career ha>8 closed there, unless he overtakes Humanity, and rejoins the 
People. He belongs to them by origin, fellowship, and antecedents ; by power, and we 
hope, by sympathy. Cobden's last would show chiefly two things. — That to devastate 
Bussian borders will not subdue Russia; and that Germany and Europe should look to 
Oerman (teutonic) boundaries. What could be better than this 1 Save that Poland 
would be a national boundary instead of a mere geographical one, and humane without 
being unstatesmanlike. — That it would also solve definitively the great historical problem. 
That " nation is a moral essence " seems yet beyond the Cobden philosophy. Cheap com 
is a blessing ; but it is not by bread alone that either nations or policy can live. 
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" Nine hundred milUons of them, — ^who adrance 
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''Herfeet upon the cloads,— Her bright forehead lost amongst the stars, — a sword 
gleaming in her hand, — Her laxge wings opened in the form of a crota^-^traa seen to 
appear the archangel of liberty,—- the Archangel of the People." — Hjjqq. 

" The only things that remain upon earth are France and the nineteenth eentuiy/' 
'' The sufferings infirm, and destitute nations, pressed around it ; one was limping, 
for the chain of the Inquisition, riveted to its foot for three centuries, had lamed it To 
this one it said walk, and It walked. Another was blind; the old Bomish Papism had 
filled its eyeballs with mist and darkness: and to this one it said receive thy sights and 
it opened its eyes and saw."— Huoo. 



" The freedom of the nations is the mission of France, and the ultimatum of Russia, 
And it is the policy of Providence. — It is hard if it be not done. It was a war of opinion 
that hurled Demons out of Heaven. It is not a war of opinion that will enthrone 
I>e8pots in Europe." 



'^ Man is all lEfyininetiy, 
Full of proportions one limb to another^ 
And all to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the fiirthest brother, 
!For head with foot hath private amity, 
An4 both with moons and tidesf*— HimsBBT. 



'* For there is a sympathy in maskets, in heaped masses of meti t nay, Are not 
mankind in whole, like tmied strings and a ennni^ Infinite eoneordanee and nnKy 1 yoa 
smite one string, and all sirings will begin soanding."— Cabltus. 
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** The coalised kings threaten us. We burl at their feet, as gage of 
battle, THB HEAP of a king.'* — Dajstsov, 

" A moment, and she stands 
Her sweUing frame at half the horizon round 
Breathing defiance ; fierce, her levelled head 
Equals the clouds ; her eye is as a hot 
And bloody star ; her nosMls as the red 
Bound throat of fiery ordnance, and her shout 
Ten thousand clarions." 

"Who 
Shall keep the sun back, when he thinks to rise, 
Where is the chain to bind him ? Where the cell 
Shall hold him^P Hell he would bum down to embers. 
And would lift up the world with a lever of light 
Out of his way. Tet know ye, 'twere thrice less 
To do thrice this, than keep the Feoples from God." 

** You stood up before GK)d and the world, a living statue, with the 
unquenchable life-flame of patriotism streaming through its petrified 
limbs." — ^Kossuth. 

^ Those brave nations that are dead,-^fearfiil spectres waving tiiair 
shrouds and ransacking their sepulchres for a swordt"'*^HirQO. 

"A stroke of authority, which, one might have hoped, would quiet 
matters. Unhappily, no : a tapte of the whip to rearing coursers, makes 
them rear worse ! When a team of Ihoenty-five millions legins rearing^ 
what is 's whip ?" — Cabltlb. 

"Weil's gilt <Ke Seel' und auch das Blut, 
So geb' uns Gott den Heldenmuth." 

80,000 GbEMAN PeOTBSTAKT PBAiANTET. 

"In France, twelve hundred thousand foreign bayonets re-erected a 
Dynasty, — amd the nation dug its graved 
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PREFATORY. 



" Ereiy gmt nrolatioii ia a sign of the deftth of a worn out power, and the initia- 
tion of another oomprehensiTe life." — MAzzon. 

" Modem sUteB cannot exist withoat a laxge rerenne, Irat alaige revenue can only be 
raised from a commercial and induBtriona people, and thia cannot exiat withoat freedom 
of morement both for men and things."— IL dx Fioquxlkokt. 

« Setting aaide the diatinctiomi of Religion, comitiy, and colonr."— Hmnoun^B 

" Those grand' thongfata which are the cnrba of the Peo]^, the mnzdea of Idona."— 
Hugo. 

Ih the begiimmg there was one continent and one race, then one 
continent and many nationalities, and now we have the old and new worlds 
with their elements of future combinations, — ^with nationalities to be com- 
bined or serered, and races to be fused and re-united. Science, emigra- 
tion, political propagandism, and war make all men neighbours, and mark 
k new epoch. 

The national unities, each strong, subtle, unique, and sympathetic, are 
entering upon a new era. The manifolded interchange of thoughts and 
things will be partly as of old by war ; but war as the ultima ratio to 
Txndicate great principles, and to protect civilization, not war to found 
states or to disseminiite ideas ; for ideas haye now swifler and stronger 
propaganda, — ^they thrire through commerce, the press, and the rail, and 
hy the Boyereign energies and influence of European opinion and order. 

Policies and men have had their day. The Peoples heretofore have 
ruled by deputy, and fought and suffered for themselyes. But neither 
thrones nor systems stand now that are not ;rooted in the hearts of Peoples. 
Soon there will not be a power in Europe that is not compacted of the 
wills and wishes of its constituents, nor a state machine going, that is not 
impelled by the warm blood-power of its subjects, — ^that has not some 
constituent particle of it throbbing up and down in the heart of eveiy 
citizen. A power to last now must be worthy of M acceptation. 

Intervention should now eztingujch desultory warfiure, and warn should 
DC not doubtful disputes, but executions, — ^the hopeless hewing down of 
the public disturber. These also should wear the aspect of universal com- 
binations for an universal use. They should wear the aspect of Law 
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everywhere. Unity of thought, unify of will, unity of action ; unity and 
uniyersality secured by the interaction of the Peoples. Wars are now, as 
ever, the strongest expression of the age, but the age is order, and war 
should be, in the words of Mirabeau, that universal resistance which is 
universal peace. In Europe the point is to regulate the passions of 
despots by international law and a real territorial balance, and to give 
gradual and orderly expression to the aspirations and progress of men, — ^to 
guarantee the non-extinction of nationalities, — ^to graduate right into power, 
—and to develop the life of Peoples ; and a just theory of intervention would 
have enacted the Peoples long ago. In America and Australia there are 
no separate nationalities to regulate, for all nationalities are fused. There 
patriotism will range over continents which contain no national rivalry yet, 
and the desire of all will turn to Law, — to a system of general jurisdiction, 
as the only factor of republican equality.* — ^In America as the only 
guarantee of the unity of the union, and the only principle of political 
gravitation that can keep her stars from wandering. 

If this Law-power be not realized in Europe, races will contend or 
humanity will revolt against oppression. If it be not secured in the new 
worlds, principles wiD marshal their myriads to decide a quarrel in which 
the material welfare, the political freedom, the social happiness, and the 
religious future of mankind, will be at final issue. It belongs to that great 
puritanic empire which peopled the new worlds of America and Australia, 
to furnish for them also international laws, and peaceful precedents, — ^the 
elements of a second and a nobler life. The forces of the world incamatCy 
embodied in law, or embattled in arms, must ever, and soon finally, decide 
its future. 

* This asBertion seems to be justified by the second Enov-Nothing manifesto, since 
published. 



THE PEOPLES. 



CONTBITTS. 

The new en. Kational Unities. The Peoples and their Deputies. UniTersal com- 
bfaiationa. TTnitenal use. Law power. Forces and Pature. Etermij of the Peoples. 
The tides of time and the babbles on it The neeeasitj of all the right (tf eseh. :EUght 
the power and salt of creation. Interaction of the Peoples secures uniyerBality. Univer- 
sality secures right UniTersality the measure of Statesmanship. Fractional men. The 
political fooL The fool hath said, ftc., Neither Peoples nor Qod. Types of statesman- 
ship. Pigeon-holes for nations or despots. The political enthusiast. The political 
traitor. The political empiric Statesmanship and the powers that be and seem to be. 
Faith and Leadership. Right — might. Westward Ho ! Resurrection. Present phases 
of progress. Pattern puritan Reyolution. Qods descended. Power and duty. Talking 
bouts and batUes. To guide, not to withstand. Winds and whirlwinds. Self<defenee» 
justice, and mercy. International Law the Bond of national friendships. A territorial 
Balance the only guarantee against national disruptions. The dry bones of Europe and 
the shaking of them. France. The oiganiser and the destroyer. Opinions and armies. 
Tbe normal school of Europe. From Moscow to St. Helena. Poland and Italian Unity. 
Opinions. Austria. Loancf, Bayonets, and the Czar. Intenrention and the deluge. 
English Politics and Peoples. On which side 1 The great principle of a dead lock. 
Fly wheels and safety. The great principle of standing still. World-gear. "It mores 
tho'." Do good or do evil. Freedom asks again. The burning mountain. SuppreoMd 
▼olcanoes. With or without Granite and wax-work. England and France rovolting 
against Russia. Contradictory principles. The statesman and the letter-opener. The 
nation international. The straight waistcoat and the shroud. Mountains^and molehills. 
Hostages to freedom. Spiritual barriers to wrong. The Programme oi the People. 
First task for England. Austro-Busso-Prussian felony. Villein tenure. Putple and 
posture making. Automatons and men. Organising into inefficiency. Working out of 
political problems. Equations, — manhood and law. Marching orders. Treachery, post- 
ponement, coalitions, and immunities. Neutralities, oscillations, and rest The conr 
ditions of them. Gallows-trees and whip-handles. The getting and the manner of it 
— to preserve the peace of the world. Conditions. Power and the no powers. Inter- 
vention and restitution. Principles and items. Points. Scandinavia, Poland, Hungary, 
Italy. Resume. The Ultima Ratio. Needful dens and winged lions. The alteraatires 
and the ultimatum. 



The interaction of the Peoples approaches to universality. Universality secures 
right — Right the only bond of a living unity. — Unity the essential symbol of power. 

" What said, through its throat of thunder, that first rovolution of France 1 It said 
that men aro men, that ' God hath made of one blood all nations of the earth,' and it 
proted it, alas t by mingling the blood."'GiLFiLLAN. 

'* Thero is nothing so rovolutionary, because ^thero is nothing so unnatural and con- 
Tulsive, as the strain to keep things fixed, when aU the world is by the very law of its 
ereation in eternal progression.*' — ^Dn. Asnold. 

'' While the rush of Life and Death, 
The roar of act and thought, of evil and good. 
The avalanches of the ruining worlds 
Tolling down space; ♦ ♦ • • 
All these flow onward in the intervals 
Of that re-iterant solemn sound of ' God.* "— Bbownihg. 
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Are full of rigna. The nncomnumded boat 
Of liring umUum, avrajiiig to sad fro 
Like waves of a great aea thai in mid shock 
Confoimd each other, white wMh.lban imd leai^ 
Boar for a leader I" — Balder 

*' Qod «nd the people, Qod at the amniiiit of the social ediftoe, the people, tho 
uniTezaalitj of our brethren, at the base ; Qod the &ther «iid educator, the people the 
progressive interpreter of his law." — Mazzinl 



§1- 

The peoples are one as is the God who made them one. Their uoitjr, 
in sympathy and in power, will dissolye all other opposing imities.«-Tlie7 
are a body corporate that can never die. The peoples remain. Thrones 
perish. Kings become yagraot, and Popes abscond in plush — but the 
peoples remain and are eternal ; they are the raw material of empire— 

" The stuff whence mntability can weave 
All that it hath dominion over,— worlds 
Empires, and superstitions." 

The peoples, with their specialities of race, temperament^ wants, interests, 
and aspirations, are the yet unsoanded depths whence the waters of 
political salvaticm must be drawn. Their races are the tides of time. 
The rising of the peoples is the rising of the ocean of eternity : and as the 
tide of population comes up in all free countries, line by line, in peace or 
by war, this ocean-swell of progress saps the base of mightiest despotisms, 
and whelms them 'neath " the abysmal bowl " of revdutioiiB ; and so, as 
the sun of freedom lifts its red rim abore the flood, the purple subUmitief 
and high legitimacy of thrones a^e mocked by the meagre majesty and 
substantial glories of citizen Kings and empire EepubUca. 

All things are bom of the people, and the notablest liiGts of historj 
but illustrate the depths of nartional life from which they rise. The pide 
unanimity of slaves, mummied majesties, leek-fed nations, and pyramided 
Phwroahs — ^HierMrchs of the mysteries — FhHoBophers of the garden ^md 
the porch — The nocm of manhood and the myrtle's shade — He who 
drained the hemlock, and they who 4rank the dregs of pleasure — He who 
fulmined o'er the peoples of old, and assuaged or fired the fierce demo* 
cracies of Greece Alexanders with their dearth of worlds — C»sars and 
their armies — Patriarchs and their peoples — Omniarchs and their wor- 
shippers — ^The masters of the world and their Gleopatras — ^The Cleopatras 
and their prorince-bonght pearls and world-subduing slaves *, — ^their lives 
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quenched like tlie pearla in gall, — their purple pomp and queenlike 

agonies, — 

** Names, deeda, gray legends^ dire erenfa, rebellions^ 
Mi^esties, BOTnn T<dees, agonien^ 
Crestions and destroyings/* — 

Nameless heroes, martyred saints, and catacombed Christians — G-rand- 
masters of Knighthood, Paladins, and Grand Seigneurs — Churches militant 
and churches esurient — crusades against the crescent and crusades against 
the cross — ^Mailed troubadours and queens of tourney — The men of might 
and masteiy, and the rainbow beauties that have witched them, and the 
meteor fires that have wildered them — ^The winds of opinion that have 
yeered and whistled round the world, and the lightnings of superstition 
that hare scathed and blasted — ^Thunder-striking armaments and rock- 
built citadels — ^Merchant princes and palace-screeching bitterns — Cities 
gone back, to desert strands — ^Assor conquering the desert and yielding 
to the desert again — ^Hia palaces disentened and at last again enterred 
in English show Taults— puritan revolutiona — Coalition Kings and red 
republics — ^Bepublics threatened by Kings, and lo ! at their feet hurled, 
^ as gauntlet of Battle, thx head, of a King " — ^Two revolutions knowing 
no law, but with the bit of Despotism between their jaws, and two 
Napoleons, nation-quellers, suaging them. 

G^iese, and such as these, that come like shadows and so depart. — ** The 
idle shadows of Time's eternal flight,*' shadows cast on the screen of history 
by the substance itself of human life, as it' passes down to death through 
the ages« — ^What are these, but bubbles that have burst, or crested waves 
that dance on the surface and break or die along the shore ? And what of 
the tide thtit hears them f what of the weltering masses, the unfathomable 
fountains of life beneath, that scoff the search and scorn the sway of 
despots P What of the ocean that swells immeasurably around them? 
If a generation be but a ripple of its wave, what for help or hindraiioe is 
the fuiy of men whitening like foam its surface P and what of the rulers 
or systems that defy its rising and build their mansions on its beached 
verge, and call them everlasting P What if the ocean have not had much 
thought from the ripples md bubbles ? It has been the cradle and the 
grave of myriads of them. In ail things change and progress. Through 
all^and over all the tide rises. There is nothing immortal but the purpose 
that rises with it, and the peoples alone and their future never ftfl. Their 
fiiture is good and Gk>d, and is it not for the all that the one exists P 

§2. 
'er gets into the hands of the all it beoomee adjvsted to the 
the aU ; and the necesfdties of all are 4he r^t of eadi. 
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Universality of power secures universality of right, for right is adjustment, 
and universality compels right. As right becomes uniyersal, wrong 
becomes isolated. Any wrong opposes and confronts all rights, and as 
right is joined to power, wrong must oppose and confront powers also. 
The powers and rights of the all against the particular isolated weakness 
and wrong of the offender — ^The general power of judgeship and execution 
against the particular isolated criminal. The peoples can only be strong 
when they are right, every wrong is a weakness, and a preponderance of 
wrong is political paralysis or perdition. Bight is the power and salt of 
creation, for without it nations, systems, cities, and peoples, rot and 
perish in dead seas or fiery Qomorrahs. Principle is the only political 
eternity of nations. The peoples can never gain power till they deserve 
it, for power comes not without unity, and unity comes not to the nations 
without right; with right, however weak they seem, omnipotence is 
behind them, like a masked battery with a world of guns. 

The swelling of their power is the unveiling of the lineaments of GKkL 
The decadence of dead forms and ricketty supports of worn out law, from 
the dilated soul and plenary manhood of the 19th century, is like the 
falling away of useless frame props, when genius has smitten the marble 
into life, and when Jove or Juno, Hercules or Yenus, come forth from the 
mass, and display the power that rules, the beauty that enchants, or the 
labour that fashions the world ! 

Though the dream of a perfect republic will not be realized on earth, 
yet the theory of a republic is the theory of perfection, and Europe is 
advancing towards it. It is for the all that the one exists, and it is towards 
the one that the all progress, as the value of each is understood. Univer- 
sality and right are one word ; nay, universality, power, right, and unity, 
are but different phases of the same thought, and crowns of the same 
process. 

The only guarantee against relapse into barbarism is universality of 
piviUzation. The only guarantee against partial and narrow policy is uni- 
versality of culture* The only guarantee against tyranny is universal 
participation in power. The only guarantee of power is universal partici- 
pation of profit, and universality of industry and intelligence. And the 
only political embodiment of universality is in the intercourse and inter- 
action of the peoples, and in the free interchange of their thoughts and 
charities. 

§8 

It is this attribute of universality which is the measure aLso of states- 
men, and which dwarfs the fractional men now before the public to their 
)irue proportions. 
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True btafceettnatisliip alone oaa lead the people, who must move over it 
in revolution, if thej caonot move under it in law. 

The Ibol, poUticaily, is he who, in political arrangements, expects nega- 
tions and noBimtities and neutralities to pass for powers, and parts of 
things or n(^hings, to do the work of everything ; as the isolator, who 
expects non-intervention for right to oouutervail intervention for wrong, — 
the peacemonger who expects non-resistance to do the work of resistance, 
and enunciates theories found on trial not to he homh-proof, — or the Uear« 
ejed tapist, who thinks that peoples and despots can he pigeon»holed like 
parchment, that the world can rtde at anchor on his pet filament, and that 
it ean hold back and defeat the whole stress and strain of creation; who 
thinks that b^ getting Europe into a dead lock, where power is pitted 
against principle, and neither can move without destroying in arousing the 
other, he has fulfilled the requirements of statesmanship ; who is paralysed 
by the movement of things, and cannot lift his soul to the assertion of 
principles ; who can see perhaps, but can neither dare nor do. The poli- 
tical fool believes neither in progress nor p^eetion, in movement or rest, 
in uoiversalifcy or unity, in the all or in the one. — The fool hath said in his 
heart, '' There is neither people nor God." 

The pohtieal ^ithusiast is he who would strain the cracking rinews of a 
nation to his Procrustean theory, and lop off every national growth that 
tallies not with his empirical conceits. Such a man sees the halves <^ 
things. He can dare but not do. 

The political traitor is the political fool with a circumbendibus. He 
attains as bad a result with a worse intent. He prefers party to mankind, 
and self to party. He betrays his country, and he keeps his place. He 
cheats the public by bartering a rotten conscience against a good unecure, 
and infests the heels of power to be silenced by the offal of corrupticm. 

The political empiric puts his two ideas together, and thinks them 
equal to all changes and combinations of human passion and policy. Bed 
tape has entered into his soul, and he is generally a known mediocrity. 
Such are the types of modern statesmanship. As some portentous reptile, 
fixed burrowixig on his belly in primeval mud, some 60 centuries ago, and 
whose bestial use in a dispensation long since buried and forgotten, is a 
mystery to living men, so will be the present types of statesmanship to 
the speculations of our descendants. When the historian of England 
anwers the advertisement, these will be his materials. 

A perfect statesman it is no more within our plan to sketch than within 
our power to find ; but he is the whole, not a fraction ; he will combine the 
all and command the all ; he will see and dare and do. He anticipates not too 
much the age, nor reckons without (his host, like the enthusiast; nor does 
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he expect the age to adjust itself to theories for which it is not ripe. He 
does not misuse routine, nor denounce cleriLship ; he does not try useless 
experiments of progress upon a Uving country. But a true statesman will 
no mcfTd ignore the powers that be, than he would conjure up powers that 
are not, or believe in any phantom of power merely. He will see them 
in the germ and in the distance \ he will cherish them, provide for them, 
and make the acknowledgment of them gradual and peaceable, as he sees 
it to be irresistible and inevitable. 

He will neither defy powers, nor ignore principles, nor repudiate rights, 
— ^for he knows that the first have always a resurrection, that the second 
have always a reaction, and tiiat the third have always a revenge. It is his 
work to teach the world what are the new requirements of the new forces 
that, from age to age, are bom into it. It is the part of statesmanship to 
foresee coming changes, to read the handwriting of the age ; and instead of 
quaking at its mysteries, to decy pher them, teach their meaning, and to give 
them organisation and appliances, as soon as the public will admit their ex- 
istence. A statesman is more than commensurate with the age, he compre* 
h^ids it, and works out its problem. Jbove all, he hu faith f» the people, and 
ike people have faith tn him. He is the unity and integer in whom the thoughts, 
passions, sufSsrings, and aspirations of the people, unite for speech and deed« 

§4. 

Xingland now has no statesmen, and her people have neither TTnity, 
Life, nor power. England can neither dare nor do. England has failed, 
because routine has superseded peoples and men, and because dynasties 
ignore nations. 

Napoleon succeeds, for he lays his plans before the people, draws his 
loans from the people, and rests his throne and power on the people. 
Austria is weak, for it has no people. Sardinia is strong, for it is popular. 
The universality of the people constitutes the strength of all things and 
systems, and when principle guides that strength into action, the strength 
becomes eternal. 

" Neither political fictions, nor dynastic aggrandisements, nor theories 
of expediency, can transform or renovate the life of peoples ; humanity 
lives and moves through faith — great principles are the guiding stars of 
Europe towards the future. Qod and The People, — Qod at the summit 
of the social edifice, the people, the universality of our brethren, at the 
base. God the father, and educator, — ^The People, the progressive inter- 
preter of his law." " God is Gt)d, and the People is his prophet." 

The hidden but everlasting unity of right and might is constantly 
forgotten, because it lies beneath the surface, beeaase the life and progress 
of society are a compromise of varying forces, which cannot be made the 
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flubjecfc of exact calculatbo, which cannot be done hj the rule of threes— 
for who shall draw equations for destiny, define the issues of present 
action, or prophecy of forces at once unknown, incalculable, and inappre* 
ciableP Human life and action are a fragment of infinitude, and it ia alone 
by .obedience to the . infinite, that man can fathom its depths, or direct its 
course: no mortal can calculate results; but nations which follow principles 
can command them, for the laws of morals are the dynamics of Empire, 
past, present, and to come. They are the forces of Heaven come down to 
mingle with the forces of Earth, and march with them towards a ccnnflion 
future. 

We have spoken of material guarantees, and pledges of freedom, — of 
breakwaters and barriers, but there is something more potent stilL The 
mystic might of principle thrills all human hearts. All men feel it. It is 
moral influence for an immoral object that has given power to Bussia, it 
is the want of it that has injured the Turkish cause, — ^it is the want of 
sympathy and mutual understanding that has divided the counsels and 
action, and prevented the co-operation of the co-heirs of suffering — ^Fin- 
land, Poland, Hungary, Turkey, Circassia, and Persia. It is the mis-use 
of her moral supremacy that may send England to the rear of America. 
It is moral influence which draws the eyes of all hopeful men westward for 
help and inspiration. 

It penetrates first, where physical aid is too gross and palpable a tool 
to work with. It needs no passport. It scoffs at police. It cheers the 
souls of parents bereaved, and of patriots who mourn a country, and many 
else dead with heart-break, thrill to the deep music of its underchime. 
But when the hour comes for action, true moral influence has always its 
counterpart in the physical, and this is its test and touchstone. 

Its still small voice may whisper " resun*ection " in the ear of prostrate 
freedom, or, in thunders which might shake the spheres, it may announce 
that freedom has arisen and triumphed. But in all, it is true to its mission, 
— in all it is adjusted to the actual. True moral influence never paltered 
in a double sense, with the victims of tyranny; it never kept the word of 
promise to the ear, and broke it to the life. 

But inquiring further into the present phases of progress, clearly in 
these days the fate of truth is not imperilled by the direct action of evil, 
the faith of the world can never be stranded on the shallows of infideUty, 
the argosy of the world's fortunes can never again be becalmed on the still 
waters of an age at once peaceful, contented, and infiimous ; never again 
wiU it rot unmoved on the surface of affJEiirs, ^ 

« Ab idle as a painted Bhip 
TJpoa a painted ocean." 
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Kor will it go down in tlbe deep waten of popular commotion, — ^all these 
dangen are past. 

Over the spirit of the modem wars, of Europe a change has come. 
Men war not now for beauties which pass away ere their ownership is 
settled, they war for a beauty which is above the stars, for the strength and 
harmony of truth, and for the rights of a nature " made in the likeness of 
Ood." The camps are set and the battie-fields marked out, whereon nations 
now win fight for freedom to use their minds, for liberty to worship Qod, 
and for leave to enjoy the good creatures He has given them. 

The contests now are not between king and king, but between nations 
and despots, — ^between ignorance, force and superstition, and the rights 
divine of humanity, to freedom, to religion, and to social equify. True 
the quarrel may be hindered by prejudice, and foolish violence, and excesses; 
but for these things blame the priestly and temporal despots who imposed 
the blii^dness, and not the nationalities who are struggling victoriously to 
the light. 

From the hour of the first pattern revolution of puritan England, to 
the last temporary defeat of a kindred cause in Hungary and Italy, one 
thing above all is evident, a new elemtfU works through human strife, eternal 
principles are at the base of modem warfare, thegode have descended into 
the battle^ and, maugre all antagonism, human progress must he the result: 
The cowled and mitred witches of the world may crouch as of old over the 
hell-broth of war; they may mutter over it dead formulas of the middle 
ages, and throw therein their slips of protocols and .conventions, of parch- 
mrndt constitutions that have been broken, and treaties of national 
dismemberment that have been kept ; they may exhort the autocrats of 
Europe to be bloody, bold, and resolute, to laugh to scorn the power of 
man, to ^* take no care who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ;"— 
but the nights of their filthy orgies are numbered, it will be found that 
their spell works wrong, they have paltered with despotism as they have 
juggled with religion, in a double sense. 

'From the human cauldron is evolving a spirit beyond their skill, the 
foundations of truth are deepej? than the tides of war, its essence is subtler 
.than the guile of priests, nor can the tndl of the serpent hide altogether 
the beauty of its ideal ; a divine compulsion hedges round the issues of 
evil, and they who war against principle, war against heaven. 

Power is getting into the hands of men not unmindful, that ^^ power, to 
the very last particle of it, is ift»ty,"— of men who are prepared to accept, 
as the basis of modem action, those principles of which Cromwell was the 
herald and champion,— of men whose thoughts are the life-blood of the 
world, and for the acting out of which nations will yet thrill like racers at 
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the goal,— of men who are prepared as a matrter of commerce and neeeaaitjy 
as well as of aspiration and religion, to accept and devdop the logical 
eonsequences of their principles. And this time there will be no relapse ; 
in the 17th century, the most catholic majesty of the second Charles, 
^^ replaced," (in the terrible language of the reviewer) ^' the reign of saints 
with the reign of strumpets, he ascended the throne with the cor^iant in 
his han^ and he died with the host sticking in his throat." But this time 
there will be no retapae, the people scent their own battle, the world has 
profited by past mistakes, bo4h Bomanist and Russian emissaries will fiul 
to debauch the public mind, foF physical resources are now yivified by 
mental power, both are glorified by religion^ and the three blaze togetiier 
in the van of human progress. This time, as eves, strength will be lord of 
imbecility, but now its tenure will be eternal, for it is also tlie consort of 
right ! The alliances now formed by the English nation, and tiie ob|eets 
soiight by modem warfare, usher in a new phase of progress. 

The battles of nationalities are now for justice and equal rights, and, in 
the last extremities, when diplomatists and conferences, treaties and con- 
ventions, petitions and ordinances, talking bouts and establishments, and 
institutions, have &iled or become corrupt, we thank God that we can turn 
from them to the infallible intuitions of the national heart in matters of 
justice and of right, and we see the necessity, in the progress of the world, 
for those terrible popular commotions which make national renovation 
possible, which right centuries of wrong, and hurl old regimes of despotism 
to death and the judgment ! 

Yes, they who sow the wind should remember that the time will come 
when they can no longer either direct or confront the whirlwind; nations, 
like Gk)d, may be long-suffering, but in the hour when least expected the 
hidden spirits find a voice, passion will shake nations from their lethargy, 
and shout to them 

" BiBe like lions feoni your Blumbeoa^ 

In unyanquishable numhem^ 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 

Which in sleep hath fallen on you. 

Te are many, they are few J ! " 

We thank God, that while occasional outbursts are necessary to the pro- 
gress of man, obedience to the instincts of compassion, is not unfriendly 
to the real interest of peace ; each does its work as it is appointed to do it. 
It is not the instincts of the people of England that we fear, rather the 
unreasron of fanatics, and the prejudices of courtier statesmen, who in 
following " traditions " of diplomacy respecting the conservatives of central 
Europe, have outraged all national sentiment, disturbed fatally the balance 
of power, and established Cossack outposts on the banks of the Bhino. 
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All these ideas work round sgWD, ind eonyerge on intervention and its 
threo canons, as representing the three primavj ideas of 8elf-defenee» 
jostiee^ and merej, — truths which must preyail over anj est shl i ahed 
impostures whatsoerer. 

§5. 

We have shewn elsewhere how the baniers might be erected, and means 
taken to secure freedom and lessen Bussian preponderance, by a union of 
the peoples under the bond of international law, and the establishment of 
a real territorial balance hj the re-erection of certain powers. But in 
England principle, the main element of power, is absent. Our oligarchs 
defy it and plot against it ; thej commit the country blindfold to alUanoes 
against it. In England there are the people, but there are neither prin- 
ciples nor men. France possesses them, and in Napoleon the fruits of the 
reyolution seem at last to ripen. Before the first French revolution, 
Europe was a mighty Valley of dry bones. There was mechanism but not 
liife ; there was anatomy but no bounding life-blood ; there was a wilderness 
of mediocrities, but there was neither Genius nor Faith. 

From the time of the provincial letters of Pascal, when in 1656 that 
eminent man dealt his blow at the Jesuits, but lacked the courage or 
honesty to show that the Eomish church and its abuses were the root of 
the evil, and the sanction of Jesuitism, — from that time the storm began to 
gather. 

We say from the time of this wordy contest, when the Fort-royalist 
(with all his polish and piety) loH truth far France; — ^from that time there 
waxed the revolt of reason against the false renderings of religion, and the 
impure practices of priests. To the quarrel between reason and religion, 
there was added the quarrel of Manhood against Law. 

In ignorance of right reason, as of right religion, — ^in disgust of obvious 
superstition,— without a constitutional appeal against tyranny, — ^these 
were the ingredients with which the Hell-broth of the revolution was 
brewed! 

;Man was juggled with by a filthy and felonious priesthood in the name 
of God. 

Man was trampled on by privileged dasses in the name of Law. 
The people were trampled on in the darir, and in the dark they rushed 
to the assault, and, — the whole fabric of Church and State toppled in to 
its perdition befbre the whirlwind of popular wrath ! 

The moral effect of that retribution is not spent yet. It will not be 
spent till the consummation of the latter alternative prophesied by the 
child and champion ^f the revolution, — till Europe is something more of 
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republieaii or free, than it is at tlie b^;iimiiig of 1851. There are men 

]fet living who remember the ferment in all minds at that day, — how the 

tocsin of the revolntion sounded in Paris, rang reboant throughout Europe, 

— ^how it seemed to strike the hour of a new epoch, — and how out of the 

blood and ashes of the old regime a new power arose ; then for the first 

time, — ^the Third Estate in France, and thereafter the first estate ereiy- 

where, 

The power of the People. 

Well, — we know the magnificent attitude of the French nation, — ^how 
she flung down the gauntlet to the world, — ^how Camot organized fourteen 
armies, — ^how Napoleon thundered at half the capitals in Europe. We 
know how from Erfurt, he wrote to Talma—'' come to Erfurt, and you 
shall pky to B.pitJuU of Kings.** 

We know the disgraceful part which England took at the beginning of 
that struggle, which afterwards forced her to consent to Polish absorption, 
and which will yet force her to consent to the Rhine for France. 

We know how the revolution, omnipotent to destroy, wanted those 
powers, without which a new life can never be initiated. The revolution 
collapsed into monarchy. It could destroy, but it could not build. The 
haggard and desperate lineaments of the revolutionist, were not then to 
be transformed and transfigured into the serene Manhood of the Free 
Man, — ^wanting no compulsion from without, because carrying law within. 
This the revolutionist had not then, — ^this Europe has not yet, though fifty 
years have passed. 

For the fiavre, the revolution still remains an unfinished problem ; it 
brought forth neither a principle nor a man. Bather it brought forth a 
man who made sterile the eighteenth century, and for a principle, it had — 
Glory, which also in its turn, brought forth, — nothing. 

Ko matter. The French nation is now put to school again to order. 
It now has time to lay, broad and. deep, the foundations of national 
character, and to form and develop, in the silent depths of sodely, the 
germs of a nobler life. 

France is the normal school of Europe, where ideas are tried, and 
re-tried, and sent forth to leaven and reform the European mass. 

France is a mighty laboratory and reservoir of restless ideas, whence 
Europe draws electric energies of regeneration and progress ; that reser- 
voir has afaready become more pure, for although France has several times 
dealt insincerely with nationalities, it has always suffered for the betrayal 

Poland, dismembered, — palpitating with hope and passion, stretched 
out its arms to Napoleon, but he heeded it not, or the rout which after- 

^s began at Moscow might have beea retrieved in Poland. Had the 
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conqueror of Europe been also tke champion of nationalities, he had never 
died like a yulture chained, on the barren rock of Helena. 

His policy threw Turkey into the arms of Bussia. — ^Hungary yearned 
for his aid, and he left it subservient to Austria. 

Napoleon the Third has not repeated the Austrian alliances so fatal to 
the first, and with regard to Poland also he has reversed his uncle's policy, 
for he has expressed in strong and explicit terms his intentiouB on its 
behalf. 

As to Italy, we express elsewhere our opinion of the manner of its 
future^ and of the Yaudois and Sardinia as the key of its unity; we detail 
here some opinions as to the fact. 

Of Italy, — since then, many voices have been heard, from Prance and 
from Germany. 

Lamartine said, that when the hour should strike for the liberation of 
oppressed nationalities, France would move to the rescue. 

The preamble of the new constitution, in article 5, reads, " France 
respects foreign nationalities. She never employs her forces against the 
liberties of the people." The postscript to the words of Lamartine and 
to the declaration of the preamble, was the occupation of Bome by French 
troops ! — Tho' not with French leave. 

The great Napoleon, when expiating, on the rock of Helena, his 
perfidy to the nationalities, said, '^ unity of manners, of language, of 
literature, show that Italy is destined to form a single country." He said 
also, in his letters to Joseph, now exhumed, '' un seul cri Italien, * chassez 
les barbares, au deld* des Alpes,' vous arrachera toute votre arm^e." 

The present emperor, in the Constituent Assembly of France, 2nd De- 
cember, 1848, said, " I declare that I was unable to sanction with my vote, 
a military demonstration (Cavaignac's) which appeared to me dangerous 
alike to the sacred interests it was intended to protect, and to the peace 
of Europe." Is it to be supposed that the nephew will reject his uncle's 
wisdom, and violate his own engagements P 

It was necessary, argued the President of the Council, to interfere 
against the Boman republic, to avoid an European war, — notwithstanding 
the European war is upon us ; and we have seen official declarations, that 
the emperor Louis Napoleon could not permit changes in Italy. The words 
of the first Napoleon were words of wisdom tinged with remorse. "Will 
the present emperor be wise in time, or will his remorse also come 
too late? 

Lamartine declared, " with the certainty of not being belied by any 
possible facts, that with or without French intervention, Italy would 
be free.*' ^ 
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The Constitueiit Assembly ''invited the Executive power to keep 
before it as its rule of conduct the unanimous desire of its representa- 
tives, the emancipation of Italy." 

Mettemichyin a despatch to Count Dietrichstein, of 2nd August, 1847, 
said, '' the possible king of an Italian monarchy exists on neither side of 
the Alps, — they are marching straight towards a republic." What in 1856 ? 

Here then are the voices of men of all parties proclaiming that Italy 
must be firee. Will France and England believe the prophecy of Napoleon 
the Great,— the declaration of the preamble of the constitution,— of 
Lamartiue, and of Mettemich ? 

§6. 

Will Napoleon act upon his own avowal P There can be no doubt 
that Italy is formed for a great country, and for the cradle of a mighty 
people, and the continuance of the Austrian power there seems an utter 
impossibility, for Austria has neither internal life nor foreign influence. 
That mongrel empire hangs on three props, — "loans, hayaneU, and the 
Czar** What pays the bayonets? — loans. What secures loans, but 
public stability ? What can ensure stability to Austrian credit, but the 
friendship of the Czar p and the Czar's temerity has long since terrified 
the conservatives of central Europe. If they quarrel with him, thxbs is 
BESUBSECTiOK (if not before) roB HiTErGABT aistd Italy, (for it is not in 
the power of the Allies to fuiyil any guarantee against these countries, or 
against freedom) ; if they follow their master's policy, if they follow the 
logical progress of tyranny, they must accept the consequences — ^and what 
are they ?— -Ihtebvektiok or tkb Dsluob ! Not even in this country 
will the sight be again borne, of a gallant nation crushed between con- 
federate despots, undermined by intrigue, divided province against province 
by an infernal diplomacy, operated against through a neutral territory, 
deprived of arms, (is it possible ! ) through English influence, and at last 
undone by treachery, — mthoui an irrensiihle pressure for intervention. 
Impunity for national murderers, and " moral influence " for patriot vic^ 
tims ! ! The responsibility, the foUy, and thain&my, lies at somebody's 
door. The parfy must be pointed to, for though it may be said of pro- 
fessors of peace, or of traditionary statesmen, or cabinets, or courts^ it will 
never 9gain be said of the people of England, that they ^ could bear to 
look on torture, but durst not look on war." 

"^^'^ patriots of Hungary rest in their quiet graves, or work on for 
%tion with a stem presentiment, that a nation of such heroic deeds 
d devotion can never die. The grass grows over the quiet graves 
slain, but their blood appeals to heaven for vengeance, not against 
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Austria and Bussia abne, but also against England ; England will have to 
expiate that capital error in diplomacy which permitted Hungary to fall, 
for the cause of Hungary is emphatically her own. Since 1848, the Eng- 
lish people have studied European politics, and now no man would long be 
foreign minister for England, who should again betray her to such a 
neutrality, — a neutrality of action, but not a neutrality of suffering and 
shame. 

§7. 

On which side, then, will the English bear their banners P Por Des- 
potism, or for Ereedom, — and if for Ereedom, will they again allow notes 
to be sent about to hostile despotisms, secretly betraying the cause which 
the people mean to serve ? WiU they see to it that that diabolic jest 
called secret Diplomacy be put an end to ? And that habitual high trea- 
son against Humanity, under the name of Statesmanship, be rendered 
impossible, or at any rate that the treason be no longer clandestine. 

The very acm^ and beau ideal of modem Statesmanship consists in 
clogging the wheels of the world, and getting the European system into a 
dead lock, where motion is heresy and progress is provided against, — where 
part cannot move without the whole, and the whole will not move because 
the movement of the parts is uncertain. It provides neither a fly-wheel 
to adjust the momentum of power, nor a safety valve to vent its vehe- 
mence. 

The European machine is throbbing wi^h omnipotent energies. Its 
heart booms up and down within it like a live engine, but its vibrations 
disturb the " balance," and it is saluted save from France Napoleonic, 
vrith the philosophy of standing still. 

With horrible rending jars the world-gear goes, — each jar a cycle,— each 
cycle a crisis, — and each crisis a revolution ; ta^d earthquakes, volcanoes, 
convulsions, and storms, will be your proxies for progress. To be re- 
spectable, or safe, like everything else in Statesmanship, the world shoidd 
be weak, — unlikely to disturb the status quo ante, for strength can now be 
shewn only in desperation, — by the amount of old institutions of royalty 
or routine that it has torn or may tear away in its progress. The peoples 
are moored to the thrones, they move not, either, till progress and anarchy 
come in a thought. That the world does not move is the creed of States- 
men, that the world cannot move is their theory, that the world ought not 
to move is their principle. That the world shall not move is their practice 
and plotting. Their safety and salvation is that the world wiU not move, 
and that the world will move is their perdition and their doom. Gag its 
utterances,-^8tifle its voices, — the world will shudder through its entrails, 

H a 
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and send a sulphurous and fiery appeal right up to heaven through the slough 
of their treasons, hurling the would-be traitors brained and battered 
through the skies ! Heap up on them the Felion and Ossa of diplomacy, 
— the earthquake will start them like mole-hills, and rend them as the 
cerements of the dead at Judgment. 

§8. 

But freedom asks again, — ^what after all, will France and England do P 
Do they help freedom now because it is expedient, or have they taken 
their stand now, and for all time, on principle P They must take their 
choice soon. 

The burning mountain of free thought and holy aspiration, whereon 
man, ascending, may commune with God, and whereunto God, descending, 
might deign to reveal himself to man, — is forbidden to the suppliant 
peoples. Its holy heights, whereunto their prayers, and supplications, and 
thanksgivings, should evermore go up like sweet incense to the Eternal, — 
are sealed up by edicts and armies, and banned by stuttering anathemas 
from the Vatican. — Its sacred slopes, whereon saints would walk unsan* 
delled, swarm with the legions of despots, and are black with the banners 
of Anti-christ. 

But this is not all. — The passions and the powers that cannot circulate 
through society in thought, or ascend to God in aspiration, — that are com- 
pressed and trodden down beneath the clod, are but suppressed volcanoes, 
-—are even now heard rumbling beneath, and like an earthquake, smacking 
their mighty lips under all the despotisms of Europe. Full soon will they 
burst forth from the centre like a thousand ^tnas ! 

Freedom has been tried long and is desperate. She failed before, 
because she trusted and was deceived. Her next triumph will be thorough. 
Measureless atrocities of despots, have sent the "moderates" everywhere 
to the side of the people, and the waverers in all countries, wait but the 
signal from some great power to join the safe side, — the side of the people. 
That sign will come from England, or France, or America, or there will 
be a spontaneous outburst. For freedom has been tried long, and is 
fearless but desperate, 

"She stands 

With swellmg finme to half the horizon xoond 

Breathing defiance; fierce Her leyelled head 

Equals the clouds : Her eye is as a hot 

And bloody Star; Her nostrils as the red 

Bound throat of ordnance, and Her shout 

Ten thousand clarions I '* 

The sooner mortality ceases to impede omnipotence, — ^the better. The 
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sooner the impotence of physical force works with the omnipotence of moral 
force, and of principle, — ^the better. 

There are certain things to be done in Europe, with, or without the 
aid of France and England, — to be worked out with their help, or in their 
degradation, — ^possibly in the paralysis or perdition of their power. 

Appearances now are well, and though the history of English diplomacy 
infects our hopes, yet the words of Napoleon show against it like granite 
against wax-work. 

French and English, Napoleon and Victoria, are heading the '' revolt " 
in Turkey against Nicholas. They are committed to a principle which 
will carry them triumphantly through all, or which will, if they desert it, 
render their action confused and self-defeating. 

Had England, like Hungary, been oyerbome by foreign intervention, 
had her ^^ revolution " been quenched in blood by the Legions of another 
Nicholas, England might this very year be sending another Kossuth to 
rouse America to fulfil her international duties on behalf of British nation- 
ality. On such a mission, such a man would not have found in America 
either a " Times " to stigmatise our efforts for freedom as " insurrection,'* 
nor would he have found another Graham so generous as not to suspect 
the destroyer of a country similar to his own in spirit and in gallantry ! 

But it matters nothing — ^less than nothing, what any blatant mediocrity 
in the Commons may happen to think about the ungenerous suspicions 
of Layard, or the suspicions equally ungenerous of Turkey, which never- 
theless saved her from the note which England had agreed to. It matters 
nothing what men without faith or genius may think about the battle 
between principles and despots. But it matters much that men should 
be daunted in the Commons by the domineering tone of office ; it matters 
more that — ^thanks to a secret diplomacy, — the country should never know 
what its foreign agents are about. 

But we know, alas ! that Sir James Graham only spoke in the spirit of 
English diplomacy, and in the spirit which too deeply infects our House 
of Peers. We hear that Nicholas counted on opposition by the Peers to 
a war policy ; that Nicholas thought to thank God, his " Sinope " God- 
that he, also, had a House of Lords in England ! 

There is nothing in England, — except the nation, — ^worthy to bow 
down to the great Hungarian People, as the high Priest, Apostle, and 
Martyr of the principle of national freedom, and of this new era of inter- 
national brotherhood. 

There is nothing in England — except the ffovemment^-thtit was not 
instant in prayer, and fervent in sympathy with the Hungarian struggle,*— 
that did not pant to range itself with the Magyar. Palmerston, and his 
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accomplice Otorgejf betrayed, as they thought, that natioDality; the one 
baulked the sympathies of England, the other betrayed the armies of 
Hungary, " and," said Kossuth, at Winchester, " in order to avoid this 
Bussian intervention, we had no help in the world, — from nobody — ^no, 
not one ! " The spirit of Kossuth might well falter in looking back into 
the abyss of such a baseness, but his soul blenched not in the struggle, 
and now, thanks to him, and to his betrayers, the question is European — 
Human. The House of Hapsburg lives no more for Hungary, but the 
Spirit of Ereedom lives in its stead, to watch over and protect the nascent 
Nationalities of Europe. 

Whether Nicholas henceforth wear the strait waistcoat or the 
shroud,* — whether this quarrel be settled by stultifying the Western 
Powers, or by erecting proper barriers against Muscovite aggression,— 
whether Erance or England help the principle of Nationality (republican 
or monarchical) or forbear to help it, — ^whether they partially help, or 
partially betray, that great principle which affirms, that the collective life 
of a nation bound together in institutions, in manners, in customs, in race, 
—or whatever else it be that constitutes a Natumalityy — ^is worthy of 
cherishing and is a thing to be reverenced, — ^whatever becomes of men or 
of systems, of ministers or of diplomatists, — the Principle wa9 in the 
beginning, has been through all time, and maugre every circle of anta- 
gonism, will come as a Conqueror at the predestined hour. 

" What if a million mole-hills were to league 
There mean&eases together with due pomp^ 
And to some Mountain say, ' In the name of Qod ! 
Whither dost thou aspire ? ' Does any deem 
That great Imperial Creature would descend 
From those aublimest solitudes of Heaven, 
Where it hath dwelt in snowy sanctity 
For ages, ere the mud-made world below 
Was more than half conceived, to parley there 
At its own footstool, and lay down its Crown 
Because its Height was so intolerable ? '* 

No ! — While the creeping thingft of office go up and down, and in and out, 
of the ark of the People's perdition, — ^while small men and Mse systems 
are drowned in the mire of expediency, great Principles erect themselves 
thereout like everlasting Mountains. — While the half-worshipped autocrat 
chooses between destroying his own power by confessing himself a man, 
and leading his votaries to the conquest of a world in maintaining himself 
a God, — ^the true God has only to he, and his enemies work out Hia will 
through all their desperate contortions of revolt ! 

But we write not now of the open and branded opponents of progress, 
• Written in 1854. 
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our care now is that progress be not lost by the imbecile, or betrayed by 
the neutral, — that we have none half-hearted in our camp, whom Gods 
and men would spew out of their moutbs. 

§9- 

The rights being settled and the wrongs confessed, the remedies are 
equaUy obvious : and so are special questions of right in any giyen dispute. 
There is nothing doubtful here but the action of England. 

It may be, and it is, necessary to make the Bussian pay for his bloody 
freak with the Turk. It may be, and it is, necessary to erect barriers 
against Muscovite ambition ; but it is above all necessary to recognise and 
establish the principle of the inviolability of Nationalities, — ^for they have 
a Life of their own. They will grow, and become strong. They must be, 
in the nature of things, hostages to Freedom, and allies in the common 
progress and aspirations of our race. 

This question must be settled at all cost, — ^to keep it unsettled, is to 
invite the perpetration of all crime. To settle it is to create the best pos- 
sible guarantee — is to guarantee the best conditions for life and virtue, 
and happiness and progress. 

For England, the first thing is for the nation to know what it is 
about, — we must abolish secret Diplomucy, — we must seek by all means to 
break down material hindrances to opinion and thought. The Brute must 
no longer lord it over the Man, nor mechanism over Life. All things 
must stand or fall, as they are good or evil. We must try all things, and 
hold fast that which is good. We must hold sacred the Life of the Peoples. 
We must hold it the greatest sacrilege and crime to violate it. Whatever 
the people of England need in European policy, or otherwise, the life of the 
Peoples will promote it. 

Such, in general terms, and on a world-wide scale, is the programme of 
the People, — mark, it also is the Peoples' ^j^formance ; they will work it 
out thoroughly. 

And the first task, specifically, for England, is to destroy — as such — 
those statesmen who would endeavour to compound the Austro-Husso- 
Prussian felony ; who advocate the old balance, and would prevent a 
definitive settlement of Europe. If England be in abeyance, and unable 
to initiate, she need not be a stumbling-block to Napoleon. 

Heretofore, as Byron sang. 

'* Yet Freedom, yet, thy Banner torn but flying. 
Streams like a Thunder Storm against the wind." 

But now Freedom has arisen like a giant refreshed with wine. Its banner 
streams with the storm. The People have gotten power ; not your noisy, 
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blatant, boozing, huzzaing, thoughtless, people. Not the people who 
would fonnerly have sallied out from a pauper's Den to overturn the con- 
stitution. Not the people, who, as Sidney Smith said, would drink the 
beer, cany the standards, and break the heads, with strict impartiality on 
any side of any question, — ^but the People, thoughtful, resolute, well led. 
The People, prepared for sacrifice, and who have something to make it 
with. A people that respects rights, — others' as well as their own. The 
sinews and strength, the heart and soul, of nations. The People, the best 
of all classes. The People, respectable, and virtuous. Such is the People, 
that will soon command the tactics of the world. 

Such is the People, and such are the principles they mean to carry out. 
In England all men and all parties, when in office, — with their will, — op 
against it, have done, more or less, the peoples' work. 

The progress of the People, and the enfranchisement of Nationalities, 
must in the nature of fate and of Providence, come to pass. And we say 
as a prophecy, or as a warning ; as a certainty, and a fate, — ^we say to the 
Party, to the Despot, to the Man in Europe, who would conspicuously 
hinder them, — ^we say to all such and to each, as though the ban were 
exhausted on his single head. That man shall not go doton to his Orave in 
Peace, 

Souls, now, are Freehold. — Not, a Villein tenure. Nor is Tyranny 
altogether a Sinecure. In the old times this quarrel was ever unsolved. 
On the part of Institutions, — ^law, order, and governing. On the part of 
Man, — a battling to the Death and beyond the Death, for the absolute 
integrity of his free and responsible being. Manhood was not reconciled 
to Governing, the result was either a dead sea of salt and oblivion, or else 
the puzzle fell to pieces as it was put together. The puzzle and the 
makers of it, — the withered anatomies of Despotism, — the nations emas- 
culated and unmanned by experiments of governing, were swept away by 
some stronger tribe, not yet organized into inefficiency, and in which the 
unity of the State had not yet undone the unity of Man. 

Every where we find the maxim — Let Man perish hut let Govebn- 
MENTS live^ — ^nor matters it that the manhood of a million be uncrowned 
and dishonoured, if the golden round, and the purple, and the posture- 
making of Royalty, drape the automatons of Empire, and hold up before 
the people the symbols of a central governing power ! This was before 
souls were known to be Freehold. What is the tenure now ? 

But it belongs to the 19th century to work out the true world-wide 
equation between Manhood and Law. 
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§ 10. 

Straight to this end are the Peoples inarching. Till this be done there 
is no peace in Europe ; till this be done there can be neither compromise, nor 
neutrality, nor medium, nor coalition, nor halting-place. Till this be done, 
there can be but two parties possible in Europe, — Tyrants and Ereemen ; 
Nationalities and Despots. Till this be done there can be no unity. 
There can be nothing but war ! war ! war ! — chronic or acute, — latent or 
patent. 

But be it remembered, if England and Erance can side with freedom, 
and with Austria, — ^with Austria and against Bussia, — with Turkey, and 
against Nationalities ; if the game of politics can be played in a manner, 
thus temporising, contradictory, confused, self-defeating, and traitorous ; if 
it should go hard with the nationalities when their interests clash with 
Austria ; then we say, it is possible that the game may be played on both 
sides. The Natioitalitieb maif play it too, Poland, Hungary, and Italy 
may play at it. They may prefer their open foe to secret treachery, or 
indefinite postponement. Their leaders may prefer ruling with Bussia, to 
loitering in the antechambers of English noblemen, or to haying their 
deputations referred by English statesmen, for answers, to the Austrian. 
If they find themselves abandoned to indefinite slavery, they may reck little 
how they involve the rest of Europe in a fate fixed on themselves. They 
may go over to the common enemy, and make Bussia the only power in 
Europe, and thus an alliance of the nationalities with Bussia may pay 
back in kind the alliance of England with despots. 

The only neutral ground under Heaven, is where Manhood and Law 
meet together in amity, — when international law shall restrain the Despot, 
and when the law of country shall develop and guarantee the immunities 
of free men. The point where the oscillations of freedom and law shall 
cross, meet, and subside, is the only point in creation, where Peace, and 
Freedom, and Order, and Law, can be really known ^o Man. 

This cannot be done till the map of Europe is readjusted, and till the 
most obvious and pressing of the Peoples' rights have been accorded. 

Straight to this end are the peoples marching. Straight, also, to this 
end, in their way, are the Despots marching. 

" Like a gay Gallant from a mined Maiden, 
The painted Jay comes smirking down the tree*" 

And so, full jauntily, the Despots get them up upon their thrones, from 
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a constitution violated, or a Nationality quenched. It seems as though 
the nations came all too slow to feed the ghastly maw of Tyranny, who 

" Eyes had none, 
Nor hnman front, nor but a mouth obscene. 
Abominable, that for ever yawned 
Inaatiate ; driyelling from its carrion sides 
Infernal ichor. Wide the cayem gaped. 
Still straining wider, and thro' gurgling weight 
His craving bowels, famished in his fill. 
Bellowed for more. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Earth 
Wasted below him, and where'er he passed 
The People stank." 

This is Tyranny; surely the end is at hand. Death, — a mightier 
Demon, is watering his great gaunt maw at it. Verily the People will 
overthrow it "like a thief in the dark," or as though 

" The*8udden whip of Hell 
Flashed on a pack of Demons caught asleep." 

Better that the Peoples' soul-sustenance be reaped in one red harvest- 
home of war, than that for ever the man fruit hang rotting ripe on the 
gallows-tree, — ^revolt after revolt, — throughout Europe.* 

There are things which the Peoples mean to get — peacefully, if the 
powers BO help them, but if not, — against the powers,^so help them God. 
Though the hypocritical Statesmen of Europe quake like Milkmaids at a 
hanging. — Though Priests patter their paters like the jabbering of Idiots 
in a storm. — Though Europe in her spirit throes shall faint like a woman 
with child. — Though this compacted Continent creep with fear as one that 
seeth a Spirit. — Though the Thrones on it, rattle like Dead Men's teeth ! 

§ 11- 

To preserve the peace of the world, England must insist on the abolition 
of secret diplomacy, for the traditions and leanings of English statesmen 
are counter to the will of the People of England. Statesmanship with 
statesmanship, hath everywhere and always, a common cause. But if the 
Peoples life be swathed about with state bandages ; if the new life-blood 
courses too long through the old anatomies of despotism, they must burst, 
— they must yield to the strain. 

The life of the Peoples must be respected. This is the imperative and 
primary condition of the world's progress. To this end the law of inter- 
vention must be proclaimed, and the world must believe that behind it, is 
couched the Ultima Batio of Freedom. 

* In three years, in Lombardy, Radetzky brought to the scaffold, nearly four 
thousand. • y . 
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But repentance ayails not, without restitution. The map of Europe 
must be re-adjusted on a basis, stable, self-supporting, natural, and just. 
This the interests of peace demand, for society, as well as nature, hath its 
laws of storms and earthquake. 

Tzar Alexander solemnly affirmed that he never meant to take Finland, 
this little mistake therefore can now be rectified, and Scandinavia and the 
Baltic may be thus secured. 

There are other obvious items in the new geography. There are three 
ffreat Nations with all-sufficing elements of Life, They are also three 

GREAT EtTBOPEAN ITEOESSITIES. 

Two of them, as barriers against the Muscovite, and also as an antago- 
nistic element right between Bussia and Austria, — To prevent the absorp- 
tion of one by the other, or to prevent an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between these two arch enemies of the political interests of the world. 

The Third, was erst the throne of universal empire, — since the centre 
of spiritual domination, — and now waits but the removal of the dust and 
ashes of the papacy to inaugurate for itself and Europe, a new Life, — ^the 
grand collective Life of twenty millions of Souls, — and to fall in, in solemn 
marching order, with the foremost files of Men. 



There remain for Freedom in Europe, three alternatives : to Perish — 
to Be-construct — or to Bemove. 

" We are not dogs 
Nailed to a needful den, but winged Lions, 
And walk the earth from choice, — the fair free earth." 

If Europe be not reconstructed, it must be left to fall. 

Free men must either rescue their enslaved Brethren, and renovate 
Europe, — or they must leave the Slaves and the Despots to it, as an irre- 
claimable den of Suicides and Murderers, — they must shake off the dust 
of their feet against it, and seek other hemispheres, where all Nationalities 
are fused, — ^where the ideal future is not wedded with the old Death, and 
where life is not so desperately enamoured of Corruption. 



EENOVATION, ANABCHT, or, DIVOBCEMENT, WHICH? 



PAETS VIL AND VIIL 



THE ALTERNATIVE AND THE OHOIOR 



THE MORALE OP THE MATTER. 

DIEDIOATKD 
TO THE GBEAT EVANGELICAL PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



" The great array is marshalled ; on the right 
Freedom, Truth, Justice, Mercy, Love, and Peace 
* * * stand under the broad 
Standard of day, held by the East and West 
With sanguine hands and high." 

" In horrid rank 
Sinister, beneath a banner dark, as if black winds 
Of chaos rose in tumult and did blow 
The billowy verge of everlasting night 
O'er the celestial border, glare the host 
That follow the blind power whose headless beast 
Some evil God directs." 



" A Vm as much for pe-ass as yaw or any other men, but aul be d if aw'd gle 

threehaupence for a pennorth on't."— A Lahcabhibb Mon. (See THmet, Dec 2fth.) 



" Rest, rest, for ever rest. 
Spread oyer brow and breast ; 
Her face is toward the West, 
The purple Land/' 



" The problem solving in politics always is, how the x>ower shall be developed, or 
how the policy and the politicians shall be destroyed/' 

" No free state can reasonably suffer in its vicinity associations governed by rulers 
whose interests would be promoted by the subjugation of acUAcent nations. * * * • 
And thus of necessity, by reason of ilie existence of some few really free states, will the 
empire of civilisation, freedom, and with it umvEBSAL feace, gradaally embrace the 
whole world." — Johann Qottlikb Fichte. 

" In a word, free skUes, I think, must ever look with suspicion on an absolute 
monarchy."— Demostbenes. 

" The result, as yet, of this war, is the diaonion and paralyaia of the dynasties^ and 
the solidation of the peoples everywhere." 



" Serene our ranks 
Stood as the stars o'er thunder." 
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" There baTe been moments in History when a touch of Danton*s 
elbow would have shaken all Europe." 



" The earth shall live again and like her sons 
Have resurrection to a brighter being." 



^* Shall start and struggle 
Like to a spirit in its tomb at rising : 
Eending the stones and crying * Eesurrection!' " 



" Afar she wanders roofless as the rain 
Homeless as wind # # * 

• * * And now, wild as fear 

And trembling with rare hope, she leans to hear 
If Hung'ry stirs within her bloody grave." 



" As one who in a crowd of recreant men 
Begins a chant of freedom, and with brow 
Lifb to the glowing sun sings the first stave 
Triumphant ; but no ring of bold refrain 
Surrounds him pausing for the wonted shout, 
And he looks down to pallid lips and eyes 
And all the sileni treason, and undone 
Sinks on the sward and hides his shamed £a»ce." — ? 



" Surely the wiser time shaU come 
When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow or dumb. 
Shall leap to music and to light." 



'' The great world's altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to Ood." 



" And waken like a bride or like a morning 
With a long blush of love to a new life." 
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THE ALTERNATIVE AND THE CHOICE. 



CONTBNTa 

Appeals and phantasieB. Moral influence and bayonets. Programmes and solations. 
A souiding board for conscience. Intentions and fulfilments. Payements for Peace- 
makers and high roads for nationalities. Progress and enfranchisement. Murder and 
Suicide, or justice and self-defence. Final struggle 1 Dry bones of Greece. Insignia of 
an impossible empire. Duty and policy towards Turkey. The Breakwater of Europe. 
Basis against India. Duck and Drake with nationalities. Death to us. The rocking 
stone of power. The Limbo of protoculs. International Law or anarchy. Madmen 
caged or throttled. Brutal aberrations. Austria may be dispensed with. A solidarity 
of Peoples to watch. The Cut-throats. Faring worse. A Fitful of Kings. The playing 
out of the Tragedy — Destiny, not Talma. The Bow and the Battle. Instalments of 
Law or a crisis for freedom. Which of the two ? The Battle of Interyention and the 
battle of principle — one. Results— imminent, just, grand. The only mortality of 
nations. Life and Death. Nations that neyer die. Kow they liye. The new Life. 
History and its interpretation. Finality. When 1 How 1 Despotism oyer soul and 
body— thought and deed. What then 1 The body for the soul, the deed for the thought. 
** Moral force, canons, and breakwaters." The last loyalty. The Sacrament, and final 
arbitrement of freedom. 



" It no longer appears to me to be the end and purpose of the present world to 
produce that state of universal peace among men merely for its own sake ; — but that it 
should be produced by man himself,— that it should be produced by aU, as one great, 
free, moral, community. *••**•• A regard for their own security compels 
all free states to transform all around them into free states like themselyes ; and thus for 
the sake of their own wel&re to extend the empire of culture oyer barbarism, of Jreedam 
over davery. Soon will the nations, ciyllizcd or enfranchised by them, find themselyes 
placed in the same relation towards others still enthralled, and be compelled to do the 
same things for these which were preyiously done for themselyes."— Johann Goitlikb 

FiCHTB. 

" My Brother, thou desirest Peace : well then, is it not weakness that causes war 1 
an universal resistance would be an universal Peace" — Mirabeau. 

" In the name of Heaven, can any man be so weak, as not to know that by neglecUng 
this war, we are transferring it from that eountiy to our own." — ^Dsmosthinb. 

*' But till this millenium does aiiive, in God's name. Sir, let us look about ua ! Lei 
OS consider the state of the world as it is, not as we fuicj it ought to be 1 We have, as 
my hon. friend (Sheridan) has well observed, no refuge in littleness."— Canning. 

§1. 

The voice of the peoples in despair, wails across Europe for help. The 
phantasy of moral influence, is the answer which the quasi firiends of 
freedom would have echoed back to them. 

*^ AlbioD,'* said they, '' should stand in the channel-trench of her 
dominions, and shout ; and the anarchs of despotism will cower in their 
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kiugly dens, the armies of violence will roll back dismayed, and give up 
their prey." And they persuaded Albion to stand and shout so long, that 
the world thought she cared not even to recover the dead bodies of her 
friends, but would leave them to the tender mercies of the Bussian Eagle, 
or any other obscene bird ; still less that she was prepared to avenge their 
death, and Achilles-wise to drag the Hector of the north in the dust of the 
chariot wheels of Freedom . 

Such was the Peace programme for the campaign of 1854. 

But such is not the solution of the 19th. century problem. Will such 
thunderings ventilate the atmosphere and clear the horizon of Europe ? 
Can " moral influence" regenerate nations whose rulers block up every 
avenue by which it could reach them P Can moral force dissipate the self 
created necessities of oppression, to emasculate, or paralyze, or debauch 
the myriad masses of the oppressed;— to stifle propagandism within, by 
dungeons and bayonets, or repel it from without, by treaties of interven- 
tion amongst affianced Despots? Are words and arguments fitting 
weapons wherewith to meet the Jesuits, who (complicated with every exist- 
ing infamy) swarm like lepers throughout Christendom, poisoning the 
fountain heads of national thought^ and sapping the foundation of public 
morality ? 

No ! — a thousand times. No ! What is the use of words and arguments, 
when the hearing and the uttering of them are both forbidden, and when 
conviction cannot issue in action, except by collision with the police and the 
soldiery ? No ! — the voice, even of Gtod, to the corrupted hearts of 
Oppressors, " w^ere like the thunder which may reverberate through the 
tombs, but which cannot wake the dead." 

As long as discussion of right is an offence against governments — 
as long as thought is contraband, and religion, " maccliinazioni contro 
Vordine puhblico,^' -r-tor countries where the stamp of Manhood is the 
brand of treason, and homage to God, rebellion against hierarchs or kings, 
•^to inculcate peace, and to talk of moral influence, is a crime, an insult, 
a mockery, a delusion, and a snare ! 

!Bie good intentions of Peacemakers may pave the Hell of the Itussian 
Despot, or of his doum'trodden victims; hut they can never macadamize the high 
roads of Nationalities to progress, or herald the enfranchisement of Europe, 

After Achilles had shouted, Achilles fought, and the Gods fought 
with him, and his armour was their workmanship. 

England may shout &r freedom, but tyrants will read her muster-roll, 
and catalogue her men of war ; without these her moral indignation were 
as impotent as summer lightning, — the aggravation of her wrath, as the 
roar of a sucking dove. 

N 
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Between Murder and Suicide, by whatsoever parties, and under what- 
soeyer pretences recommended, and that moral heroism which, in helping 
the right, conserves and consolidates Empire, England must make her 
election and abide the consequences. The struggle may come sooner or 
come later, but the parties to it are pretty well defined on the map of 
Europe, and the world, — in the character of nations, and in the power and 
strategic positions of dominant Saces. 

If the idea of s, final struggle be a delusion, if it be not foreshadowed 
by revelation or indicated in Politics, let the action ofJEnghmd now dissipate 
the delusion and do its utmost to make its realization impossible. Let it 
be remembered that it was precisely the growing strength of Turkey, her 
improvements in Toleration, in Commerce, and in Eeligious opinion, whicb 
precipitated the movements of Eussia, and laid her designs open to the 
world. Let us then cultivate the commerce of Turkey. Let us shield her 
from Sussia, who would " protect " the Christian population, because it is 
their increasing prosperity and intelligence, which she especially fears ; and 
which grants Eussian passports to Turkish subjects, that they may forth- 
with repudiate their debts and taxes, defy their Government, and recom- 
mend similar insubordination to others. Let us shield her from Bussia 
and Austria, who "protest" against the construction in Turkey of those 
mighty agents in civilization, — Eailroads. Let us help on her reforms, 
acknowledge and confirm her spirit of Toleration, assist those missions 
which unopposed by Q-ovemment, already move the mind, and inculcate 
a higher religion through her territories. Let us thus help to add to the 
grandeur of a chivalrous and passionate temperament, that habit of steady 
industry, which gives stability to the whole, by permeating Life through 
every province. Let us encourage that spirit of toleration and equality, — 
which gives unity to countries, — which changes the barren rights and 
duties of citizenship into a fervent and invincible Nationality, — ^which 
exalts the subject into the patriot ; and finally, let us hail the general 
spirit of progress which would keep Turkey abreast of other countries^ and 
make it a substantive Power in Europe. 

Let this be done by organising the actual existing energies of Turkey, 
not by theories for raising a defunct nationality, for mocking the dry bones 
of Greece with the insignia of an impossible empire, or for intrusting to a 
spirit, which expired before Constantino lived, the task of realising the 
most preposterous of modem theories, — ^the task of maintaining from the 
city of Constantino an empire without cohesion, without nationality, 
without independent strength ; opposed by the present ruling race, out- 
numbered ten times by the other races, and divided in religion, in blood 
in traditions, in character, and in injstitutions. 
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And have not the Asiatic and Danubian campaigns proved the Turk 
self-sustaiQing ? 

If you don't believe in the ''final struggle," do you believe in the 
means to prevent it P Will you help to erect this Breakwater of the world 
against Bussian encroachments, or will you help to prostrate Turkey (like 
Hungary) at the foot of the Czar, and open for him the road to Constan- 

tinople-*--THB NEOSRSABX BASIS OF BUSSLOT OFBBATIONS AOAIKST BbITISH 

India — the finest position in the globe for commerce, for war, or for the 
spread of a despotism, which in the State stands in the stead of right, and 
in the Ohurcli usurps the place of God. 

§2. 

The hour is passed when England can play *' Duck and Drake" with 
^Nationalities. The world is settling on its lees, and England must be 
definitely regarded as the protector of the right, by effectual intervention, 
or must finally be considered to have taken her stand in malice prepense 
with the Despots, as she has long acted, openly and secretly, against the 
Nationalities. England can no longer follow her old plan of smiling on 
despots when they have suppressed a Nationality, and of smiling on 
republics, only when it has become too dangerous to frown. Action and 
re-action now is instant and universal. We must attack freedom every- 
where and always, or espouse freedom everywhere and always, and take 
the consequences. 

The geographical position of Austria has brought her back, ever and 
anon, by force of circumstances, to aid England in maintaining the status 
quo, and Austria and England — ^these two political acrobats, — have hitherto 
balanced between them, the rocking-stone of power in Europe. 

That power rests on the People. The People are not now a fixed 
point. The People are a moving body. They have vitality, force, motion 
of their own, and are carrying the elements of power quite otherwhere 
than Diplomatists would have it, — have carried them clean out of the 
limbo of protocols and artifice. To work the world now, you must go 
deeper down than that, — ^your work must be more elemental, nearer the 
source of power and the springs of action, — ^you must work with Principles, 
and with the People. 

The geographical position of Bussia forces her by an inherent necessity 
either tq push her empire to the Sound and to the Bosphorus, and thus to 
outflank Europe on the north and the south, or to attack her in her centre 
— Poland, or to subside into a non-aggressive power, to cultivate peace and 
internal progress, and to nurse her teeming millions in friendship with the 

N 2 
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world. Eussia cannot become an aggressive power, save by favor of the 
most preposterous fatuity on the part of the other powers ; but Hudsia, 
foiled in conquest, must turn her arms against the desert, and occupy that 
magnificent field for improvement, — superseding barbarism with civilisation, 
and conquering fertility from barrenness. For Bussia these are the only 
alternatives, either honorable, or dignified, or rational, or possible. 

Between Cossacks and Bepublics, — between Despotisms and the People, 
ft third power has arisen, — the power of International Law. The qvss- 
Tioir Kow IS, not between Cossacks and Eepublics, nor between Inter- 
national Law and Despotisms, but between Inteenatiokai. Law and 
Anakcht, for Eevolution is the forlorn hope of Freedom, — the vltima ratio 
of Despair. If it be not an established institution, it is one of the Powers 
that he, in Europe; it is a constantly returning problem — ^nothing but 
justice can appease it — nothing but law can settle it. 

As party politics are becoming an impertinence in the Commons, so 
Tyranny and race feuds are a nuisance which must be finally abated in 
Europe. The arena of the world is to be cleared for quite other struggles. 
The world has not time for such brutal aberrations. Madmen must be 
caged or throttled. The commission de lunatico inquirendo will be carried 
now into Bussia, — it will be carried henceforth wherever it may be needed, 
and to whomsoever it may concern. The world cannot be hindered, — it 
must go on in its course. 

With the cordial alliance of France ceases the necessity for the further 
existence of Austria. Austria has been no use these 100 years save as a 
make-weight and makeshift, — otherwise she has been an unmitigated curse 
to Europe, and above all to her own subjects^ England iu her colonies and 
commerce, has grown beyond fear or distrust. England and France have 
outgrown the necessity of rivalry. They are in a path where a " moral 
difficulty" truly, may destroy one of them, — but nothing else. Their paths 
are parallel, — and France and England, friends, there is an end to the 
diplomatic necessity of Austria. Austria may plead like the scoundrel 
who justified his felony by necessity, that she '' must live," but France and 
England will also adopt the words of the judge, who replied, '^ Je vCen vats 
pas la necesHtiy When the Austrian anatomy has got its coup de grdce^ 
the great central heart of Europe will live once more. The Great German 
nation has life enough, when it has once sloughed off from its surface, the 
putrid mass which calls itself " The Empire." From a century, of " years 
all winters," central Europe will arise to Freedom, and instead of the 
Bhine being a Cossack outpost, Poland and Hungary will be outposts of 

Tiationalities, pushed to the very verge of the Bussian Despotism. The 
pies of freedom, which first found their stormy birth-place in England 
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and France, \rill rule Europe ; and England and the Anglo-Saxon race will 
rule the world, — as they must, who work with Principles and with the 
People. Despotism will then know in its turn somewhat of propagandism, 
for there will be a solidarity of Peoples as well as of Despots, and some- 
thing will then be done, if it have not been done before, agavnst that 
Despotism which made it a capital crime for three millions of people to 
depart from a church to which they had first been forcibly united ! and 
for the Muscoyite population, which is now swept off at something like a 
double rate of mortalitif hy infLweneeB chiefly owing to those principles of 
bad goyemment of which Bussia is the champion. 

Between Austria, and Bussia, and Hungary, and the Western Powers, 
the case is just this. Seven years ago, a cut-throat coward, having mauled 
his victim horribly, called on another murderer to complete the infamy. 
The latter naturally gets a certain ascendancy over his weaker accomplice, 
who thereupon goes straight to certain parties who had stood round with 
folded arms, and assisted at this murder, — connived at this foul play, and 
offers to join them against his former accomplice. In fact, to drop meta- 
phor, if England will hold Austria harmless against the increased power of 
her accomplice, — Bussia ; and if England Mrill take the place of Austria's 
fellow-murderer, and engage to keep down the victim, — Hungary— if 
England will perform the office of hangman to Austria, Austria in return 
will accommodate England with the disrepute, the taint, and the curse of 
her own worthless alliance. Austria will be kind enough to occupy her 
Eastern frontier, — neutralise large masses of the Turkish troops, and 
attempt to commit England to an Anti-English policy. In return for 
Austria's assistance, which is of no use, England is expected to hamper 
herself with conditions, or, perhaps, actively to connive at a crusade against 
nationalities ; and all this to restore a balance, which the joint action of 
England, and Austria, and Bussia, destroyed, and which cannot be restored 
till that work is undone and reversed, and till central Europe is set on an 
honest basis of real, independent, spontaneous, national, growth ! There 
are nationalities enough, and they have faith and principle enough, to clothe 
the doctrines of iifTEBTENTiON and NONrH^TEitVENTiON with power. A 
power all-sufficing against aggression or encroachment anywhere, and a 
glorious substitute for the old material worn-out contrivance of the balance 
of power in Europe. Secret diplomacy alone,* can hamper this power, but 
nothing can ignore it long, unless we have ceased to live under a constitu- 

* " The prayer of Ajax was for light 
Thro' all that dark and desperate fight— 
The darkness of that noonday night — 
He asked but the return of sight 

To see his foeman's face." 
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tional government, — unless statesmen have become irresponsible in action 
as well as clandestine in council. 

The nationalities must be put on their legs again, — ^thej must be made 
substantive and independent. A distinct jurisdiction and power must be 
set up to settle the business between miscreants and their victims^ and the 
whole power of the civilised world, moral and material, must be pledged to 
its support. 

If a stand be not made now, clearly you will go further and fare worse. 
If the struggle be not now, it will come when the northern power has 
bound its races to a more intimate unity, by adding to the unity of (Sclavonic) 
race, the more powerM unity of institutions,-— when it is more terrible in 
strength and riper for ruin, — when the youth of Australia has matured and 
multiplied, — ^when America is purged from her sin and girded for the 
strife, — and when the tramp of mustering squadrons will shake four 
Continents I 

Looking merely to the state of Europe, we might tremble for liberty 
and religion; but looking to the giants of the Anglo-Saxon race, " mewing 
their mighty youth," in other hemispheres, we see a power before which 
this guilty world of Europe will shake like a coward ! That power, we 
repeat, will be in the hands of men not unmindful that " Power, to the 
very last particle of it, is Duty ;" they will take up this question of inter- 
vention, and soon, and for all time, it will be settled. And the settlement 
vnll involve other things for Humanity than is dreamt of in the philosophy 
of Isolation. It will be settled for Italy, settled for Naples, settled for 
Austria and Hungary, and Bussia and Turkey. And the umpires in this 
world-wide arbitrement are of English race ; to the tottering thrones of 
Europe, as to another "|»*/iiW" of kings, they will rehearse the high 
decree, that a confederation of despots cannot henceforth destroy liberty 
piecemeal ; but will be met by a confederation of constitutional powers, 
and watched and opposed by the banded justice of the world. 

§ 3. 



"HaveyecMtitnp? 
Sin's golden cycle. — Do ye know how long. 
Exactly, heaven will grant ye ? how long God, 
VTho, when he'd slain the world and wasted it, 
Htmff up hie dow m Hemoen <w in hia Sail 
A warrior c^fUr haUle?" 

It follows that one of two things must happen ; either truth must be 

unchained and left to her natural triumphs, or those potentates, who 

loso her progress by brute force, will at last be attacked by their obti 
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tjubjecta and overthrown ; or neigbbouring nations will intervene, impelled 
by irrepressible instincts of humanity. Step by step, sooner or later, the 
irresistible cohesion of opinions will manifest itself; like will seek like; 
wrong will join with wrong ; right will stand by right. Sooner or later the 
Grand Alliance, offensive and defensive, will be formed between Despots 
intervening far wrong ; it will be opposed by Freemen intervening for rights 
and the great hattle of nrrsBVEKTiON^ will also be the final battle of 

FBINOIPLB. 

How imminent does such a war become. 

Now that we flash ideas from hemisphere to hemisphere,*— that elec- 
tricity has become a propagandist of opinion, and that, which in matter is 
likest thought, serves to precipitate action by increasing the speed and 
momentum, and multiplying the application and the force of mind, — ^now 
that the poles of the World, even, are but (as^it were) extremities of the 
range along which the batteries of thought may hurl their fiery messengers ! 
— ^now that thought is incarnated in almost instant action, — that science 
holds up the mirror to character, — ^that invention has made the age more 
spiritual, by making the Action of mind on mind more swift, and subtle, 
and imminent, and eifectual. 

Sow just were such a war ! — ^Now that vice and wrong are seen, not 
through the dim glass of mechanical disabilities, nor through the haze of 
distance, or down the long perspective of events, but confront the gaze of 
the world in near and natural deformity, — ^now that the complicity of 
wrong doers cannot be concealed, and the solidarity of wrong is inevitable, 
— now that the world is like a whispering gallery for the liearing of its 
words, and like a transparency for the seeing of its deeds ; — an act of 
injury anywhere, afironts the collective sense of society. 

Individuals may suffer martyrdom for the good of mankind, and they 
may mount from the fiery stake to the innermost heaven; they may 
bequeath a clearer vision, and lay the foundations of a profounder faith ; 
but for nations thus to become martyrs were impossible, — for nations to 
submit to extermination were not martyrdom, but suicide ; it would con- 
travene the objects of creation, it would baffle the aim and defeat the 
achievements of individual martyrs. 

There is but on)3 martyrdom possible for nations. A martyrdom of 
folly, and guilt, and fear. A martyrdom of the soul, for the sake of the 
body. In countries where bodies are dearer than souls, where the national 
mind is darkened by ignorance, and debased by crime, subjection is the 
natural catastrophe. 

Guilt is the only mortality of nations. Suffiering is the only means 
that can piu*ge that mortality away. 
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If to the mighty ciithuBiasm of battle, which kindles body, sou1> and 
spirit, — ^which exhaustB the invention and stirs the blood, — ^there were given - 
a righteous necessity for war ; — ^if, instead of the blasted glory which follows 
wars of ambition, there should arise the necessity of a veritable holy war, 
the soul dilated by the conception, — the genius concentrated and calm, — 
the fear of death overcome, — the bitterness of death passed ; — ^were such a 
contest, in such a spirit, at hand, — did such meaning inspire all ranks in 
such a battle* — ^it would matter little for them, whether they were sped in 
martyrdom to heaven, or lived by conquest to regenerate the earth ; having 
sought the highest ends by the most terrible path, they would stand or fall 
the Demi-gods of Freedom, in the ThermopylsB of the world. 

Mow grand were such a war ! 

The material grandeur was unattainable ere science had ransacked 
nature for her secrets of destruction and defence. The moral grandeur of 
the scene has been unapproached in time. Nothing but the perception of 
the regenerating and elemental might of principle could thus move the 
world, and in like manner it were impossible aptly to describe the glory till 
a nobler language than that of man is discovered, or till the primal lan- 
guage of Babel is restored unconfounded to the world. 

§4- 

And what, after all, is this world, or can it he but a battle field ? And 
what is life but a seed plot, which death, passing over all, must reap, and 
of which heaven or hell will be the harvest home ? And^what is each soul*s 
history, as it passes through the world to its glory or to its eclipse, but the 
history of a life-long battle P And what matters it, if in glory it can look 
down on its body, worn with disaster, and torn with anguish, on its " little 
bit of work, sorely soiled " though it be, and feel the soul dilate with that 
stem triumphing which is not known to the earthly, save in the loosening 
soul of martyr or saint, — appropriating the poean, " I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith, I have received the crown ! " 

Nor is the life of nations dissimilar. The problem is the same, though 
its solution comprehends the multiplicity of races, and the duration of 
cycles ; though the lesson be longer learning, though the retribution or the 
reward come at longer intervals, they come.with more obvious effect, they 
embody a vaster experience, and the consummation lives in history as an 
example or a warning to the world. 

The nation that can be loyal to the truth, in thought, in action, or in 

suffering, — whose sympathies are catholic, — ^which cares most for the whole 

-ing of the race, — ^which widens its charities to the horizon of man, 

its its efforts only by its capacity; auch a nation n^er rf/>?, tiU 
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its principles dominate everywhere, till its colonies cover the earth, and till 
the end of all things is at hand. Such a nation would have the material 
productions of the earth at its feet, the delegated almightiness of God in 
its arm, a glorious work here, and a glorious resurrection hereafter. 

*' The angel of martyrdom, and the angel of victory are brothers ; but 
the one looks up to heaven, and the other looks down to earth, and it is 
only when from epoch to epoch, their eyes meet between heaven and earth, 
that creation is embellished with a new life, and a people arises evangelist, 
or prophet, from the cradle or the tomb." Nevertheless, — though grmt 
peoples are of rare growth, though the lesson be delayed and the right 
obscured, though the earth noise hinder the still small voice of Mercy and 
Truth, though the Omniarchs and CsBsars of the world usurp the attitude 
of Omnipotence, though Priests may pass like a dark eclipse between man 
and God, though obscene squabbles of the Sectaries confound the general 
faith, — ^yet the unfailing law* work on, — ^through every fibre of creation, as 
through its heights and depths, through every faculty of the soul, from . 
century to century, from infinitude to infinitude, from creation to judg- 
ment, before the beginning and to the end, in the rudiments of man's 
nature, and at the consummation of all things, — there resounds evermore 
the voice of The Eternal. 

And the interpretation of it is this. " Suffering hath a double meaning, 
wrong is a retribution as well as a folly, persecution touches not the spirit. 
Eate, destiny, providence, are all fulfilled through the conscious conduct of 
the soul, for Souls are the finality of creation; they live by the right, and 
thus living wield the delegated almightiness of the Creator in human 
affairs. 

'' The soul that seeks right, through whatsoever path, shall in the end be 
filled with beauty, and majesty, and power, and blessedness ; and the hap- 
piness for which it scorned to betray itself shall pervade the atmosphere of 
its being, like an inner harmony." 

§ 5 

The real question then would he, not whether such a battle, under such 
circumstances, were right ; but whether such circumstances have occurred, — 
whether the situation be ripe, — ^for then, men must strike for themselves 
as well as for their principles and their race, the peoples and their future. 

Whbit exfbessions or love, aijd dbkunolition op wbath, bt the 

OMKIFOTEKT EVEN, WOIJLB ALIKE BE IN VAIN EXHAUSTED, UnlcSS the 

first by sweet compulsion, or the last by terrible manifestation, were allowed 
to over-bear the freedom which God permits to man. 

'When, instead of the busy hum of trade, the hallelujahs of religion, the 
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still small voice of Mercy and Truth, or the proclamation of legitimate 
authority and constitutional right ; Eubopb shall ee-echo nothing 

:BTJT the THOUSAND-EOLD HATTLING of the MtrSKETET WHICH MUBBEBS 
PbEEDOM, and the SHBIEKS op THE TICTIMS OF A HELLISH InTBBTBN- 
TIOW FOB WbONG. 

When the hablotbt of Eome, and the stbenoth of the Beast, 

AND THE LefEBS OF THE FbIESTHOOD, SHALL HATE OB0ANISED A FOBMAL 
AND HYPOCEITICAL PEACE ON THE PXJTBID SUrfoce OF SOCIETY ; AND IN ITS 
ilLENT d^ths, THEBE ABE NATIONS PEATTNG FOB FBEEDOM, — PaTBIOTS 
OF ACTION BOTTING FOB LON0 YEABS IN DTJNGEONS, FOB WHOSE DELIYEB- 
ANOE THEBE HAS NOT YET COMB EITHBB Ood, OB THE Peacemaker, OB THE 

HangTnan, — Patbiots of thought weeping tbabs op blood fob the 

SPIBIT-BIBTH OP MYBIADS, STIFLED BY DeSPOTS OB DELAYED BY THE 

netitbality of tbaitobs, ^why then, you have your "Moral 

Porce," your "Breakwaters," your "Canons of Intervention," and, failing 
these, there remains — as the final arbitrement of the right, — as the last 
attempt to keep virtue alive on the earth, — as the only availing protest 
against brute force, — as the only rational reply to those who denounce 
reason and repudiate argument, — as the only possible antagonism with 
those who decline mental contests, — as the only remaining assertion of the 
instinct of self-preservation, — as the only possible expression of the instinct 
of compassion, — as the last loyalty of the body to the indwelling soul, — ^as 
the last efibrt to maintain those principles which ascend to God in aspira- 
tion, or circulate through society in politics, — there remains, as a Bight, as 
a Duty, as an Instinct, as a Passion, as a Sacrifice ; as the aspiration which 

prompts prayer, and the act which achieves the answer for mankind ; 

There remains the ultima batio ofhunumity. That which the soul cannot 
do for itself, the body must do for both ; the opposing brute force must be 
cast out and trodden down. For aught but pure spirit, force must be the 
ultima ratio, — it was the ultima ratio in heaven, and it cannot always be 
avoided on earth. Por the victor's living there will remain the progressive 
interpretation of God's law in the institutions and politics of earth ; and 
for the victors dying, — ^the unapparent thrones of thought hereafter. 

In such a crisis, neither the apostleship nor the Martyrdom of Freedom, 
can be reached but by the— SACRAMENT OF BATTLE. 
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THE FORCES AND THE FUTURE OP EUROPE. 



' The era of interchange and the epic of principle.* 



" The swelling of their power is the unveiling of the lineaments of God. The 
decadence of dead forms and ricketty supports of worn-out law^ from the dilated soul 
and plenary manhood of the nineteenth century^ is like the falling away of useless frame 
props when genius has smitten the marble into Life, and when Joye or Juno, Hercules 
or Venus, come forth from the mass, and display the power that rules, the beauty that 
enchants, or the labour that fashions the world." 



The national elements have been prepared^ each in its separate laboratory. After 
the labour of a thousand years the elements are ready, and now the world is their losing 
pot 



" Behold the world Phoenix, in fire^onsammation and fire creation : wide are her 
fanning wings; lond is her death-melody, of battle-thunders and £EJling towns ; skyward 
lashes the funeral flame, enveloping all things : it is the Death-Birth of a world !" 



And times also of natural undoing when empires decay and crumble, and egnstems 
soulless rot and reek beneath the heavens ; and sphinx-like trances also, of centuries, in 
which the earth looks dumb and blank against the sky. And eyer and anon there comes 
some mighty sweeping charge as of kingdoms tilting against kingdoms, and empires 
crashing oyer empires, by which a new dispensation is made possible, and after which 
there is a calm — ^and a preparation^and a progress. 
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" The modem History of Mussia has for iU ohjecU nearly exclusively 
the destruction of Poland. It has achieved that destruction to bring itself 
into contact with the western nations of Europe, and to gain a larger field 
for the development of its forces, its talents, its ambition, its passions, and 
its interests." — Coitnt Pozzio de Borgo. 



" The one idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself, is 
the idea of Humanity, The whole human race as one Brotherhood having 
one great object — the free development of our spiritual nature." — Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos. 



" Sttmanity and the Fapacy are the extreme terms of a controversy, 
inherent in the progressive and providential education of the human 
mind." — Mazziwi. 
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" In tlie name of the nations the People of France to George Can* 
ning." — Ikscbiptiok ok a Medal. 

" I recommend my son never to allow himself to become an instrument 
in the hands of the triumvirs, who oppress the nations of Europe." — 
Will op Napoleok I. 

" Those who consented to the union of Poland with Bussia will be 
the execration of posterity." — Nafoleok I. 

" But even this (Anglo-French) alliance would not avail*"— -Napo- 
LEOK I. 

" To undertake a war with Bussia without employing this agent 
(Poland), is the same as trying to perform by manual labour a work 
which might be easily accomplished by the application of steam power." 
— Count Valeblin Kbasikski. 

" Democratic equality or the tyranny of the Caesars." — De Tocque- 
ville. 

" Cossacks or Bepublics." — Napoleon I. . 

" We will march by Constantinople on Paris." — Moscow Gazette, 

In the very front of the great league of the Western Powers, which 
can alone preserve Europe from Kussian subjugation, must be placed the 
restoration of Poland. — Alison. 

" I think, however, that all depends upon Poland ; if Alexander suc- 
ceeds in perfectly reconciling the Poles, he has gained the greatest step 
towards subduing India." — Napoleon I. 

" Poland is the road to Constantinople. Constantinople is the road 
to Poland. Either leads to Paris, and both to India." 

" I represent a defeat." — ^Napoleon III. 

" Peace to the proud Islanders under the walls of Calcutta." — One op 

THE LITTLE BiLLS POB THE AUSTBIAN ALLIANCE. 

" I wanted to establish a barrier, but your imb&illes of (English) 
ministers would not consent," — Napoleon I. 
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** Emltrace Louis, he is perhaps the hope of my race." — ^Napoleok I. 
(before Waterloo.) 

" To contiuue the work commenced by him whose heir I am.** — 
Napoleoit hi. 

" The Hydra can only be subdued by seizing it hodily^ and stifling it 
in the embrace. — France alone could think of such an achievement/'— 
Napoleon I. 

** We have still to wait for Austria to fulfil her engagements/*-^ 
Napolbok IIL 

" The only difficulty of this expedition (the Bussian campaign) is a 
moral one. We must, whilst profiting by the energy of the revolutionary 
spirit, not set loose its passions ; we must raise Poland, but not emanci- 
pate it, and assure the independence of Western Europe without exciting 
any republican fermentation — ^there is the whole problem." — (of the fell of) 
Napoleon I. 

** Un seul cri Italien, * chassez les barbares au de Id. des Alpes,* voud 
arrachera toute votre arm6e." — Napoleon L 

'' There are natural boundaries to France which I did not intend to 
pass," — ^Napoleon I, 

« L*empire c'est la paix." — Napoleon HI, 

'' In France I was the Colossus of war. In Italy I shall become the 
Colossus of peace. — Napoleon I. 

" Etre maitre de la M^diterran^e, but principal et constant de ma 
politique."— Napoleon I. 

" When I hear of a nation living without bread, then I will believe 
that the French will exist without glory." — ^Napoleon I. 

" Cette cour de Prusse est bien fausse et bien b^te." — Napoleon I. 

" Indifference a bad calculation." — Napoleon III. 

'' Austria ahready trembles. Eussia and Prussia united Austria falls, 
and England cannot prevent it." — Napoleon I. 

"Pot-Slaves waiting to be Pan-Sclaves."— 2%tf Fa9t^ Present ^ and 
Future f of Germany. 

o 
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Thus it ever is, as Providence and not Canning, * calls new worlds 
into existence to redress the balances of the old.' 



'' When schism and faction abound in a state, it is near its ruin, and 
ought to be invaded."— INSTITUTES op Timoije. 

" Every bad institution of this world ends by suicide."r— Huoo. 

'' The inarticulate cry to Heaven (say of Humanity opprefssed) as of a 
dumb, tortured animal, crying from uttermost depths of pain and abase- 
ment. And do these azure skies, like a dead crystalline vault, only 
reverberate the echo of it on you ? — Not so : not for ever ! Ye are heard 
in heaven. And the answer too will come.*'— CiJsiiyLX. 



'' With horrible rending jars the world-gear goes. Each jar a cycle, 
each cycle a crisis, and each crisis a revolution : and earthquakes, volcanoes, 
convulsions, and storms, are your proxies for progress.*' 



" And what means the fact of having torn until now the ripe fruit of 
deliverance from our lips ?" — Kossuth. 
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"Would'st thou behold the future 1 ♦ ♦ ♦ 
♦ ♦ ♦ • LookaadLo 
The coming age is shadowed on the past 
As on a glaas." 

§ 1- 

The field of Europe is white unto the harvest of the future. The forces 
of Europe, and its principles incarnate, stand now face to face in battle- 
array. Not so much to divine, nor to forecast, as to open the eyes and 
see, is necessary now ; for there stands round about us an exceeding great 
army. 

Sweep across their ranks, and mark their banners, and note their 
watchwords. 

The Principles are, !Freedom, and absolutism. The names are, Russia : 
The Peoples ; and Napoleon. The banners are, Freedom or Bevolution : 
Order, and the Dynasties. 

If Eussia succeed there is Despotism from the Urals to the Ehine. If 
Napoleon will, there is order. If Napoleon forbear, there is, first revolu- 
tion, and then there are, republics. 

"With the first there is Germany and England, and an Anglo-German 
policy of neutradity now foisted on the Erank. With the second there is 
Freedom, France, and the Peoples, and if he use them, the spiritual forces 
of Europe, and the inauguration of its future. If not, revolution is a 
necessity, and order passes from Europe. 

From this war of Cabinets, only two things have as yet resulted. The 
Solidation of the Peoples, and the Division, paralysis, and isolation of the 
Dynasties, The result is the accomplished unity of the Peoples. The next 
point is, shall Napoleon be the Unit of this Unity. Shall he lead the 
peoples, or shall he be isolated and destroyed with the Dynasties. Will he 
divide with Despots, or conquer with the Peoples ? 

They are an army of which even a Napoleon might be proud. Captained 
by him, they might traverse Europe like a whirlwind, and trample into 
mire and blood those who have trampled on Prance, those who coalised 
against Napoleon, and those who for eighty years have crucified Freedom, 
They might do more. They might blazon on the front of the age those 
grand thaumaturgic words of the Heir, " I'empire c'est la paix." 

o 2 
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Bat they are the Peoples, — 300 mOlions of them, — and they advance. 

The heirs of the victims of the oligarchs of England are there, — the 
inheritors of '89, of the men of Marseilles who went up, 500 of them, 
"knowing how to die;" the men of St Antoine and of Erance, with 
volcanic souls and vengeful memories, — ^vrith the " heir " to complete the 
work. And there are the patriots too, the scoffed at of the " Commons." — 
In England with intellects to comprehend events, and hands to guide the 
peoples. — ^In Italy, completing, on its volcanic soil, the electric circle of 
revolution. — In Magyar-land, learning, with the Turk and the Principalities, 
from the Austrian, the proximate partitionment on the Danube, and how 
Austrian network catches English flies. — In Poland, the hope and fear of 
Europe, the heart of the Buasia of '55, yet palpitating against it. — And 
the youth and the Peoples of Scandinavia, the trinity of the north, chanting, 
in the wood of Odin, songs of victory against the Sclave. — ^And Prussia and 
Austria, — Germany, — with her Peoples a mighty deep, and the Scum waiting 
to be blown off by a gust from Biscay-wards. — And Switzers, looking out 
from the citadel of Europe for a storm. — ^And Yaudes and Sardinians, the 
Unity of Italy, the church of the future, and the heirs-apparent of Bome. — 
And the English, " Lions led on by asses," searching, in their night of 
policy, for even a jaw-bone to smite with. — And men of all grades, who 
want a change. — Young men who see visions ;-7-thinkers with souls dis- 
quieted ; — doers of deeds and demoniacs of despair, who have sworn their 
oath, whose swords are flashing against the wrong, and whose souls con- 
sume with supernal flre for vengeance. — The Peoples 1-^300 millions of 
them, advancing. 

And there are the influences. The omnipresent influences of the press. 
The influence of great men, organising the masses into unity. And the 
dominating influences and spiritual force of principle, over all. 

It is a time of results, of events, of conclusions* l4et us add up the 
sum of them. 

In "Intervention and Non-intervention," we have shown that the 
Accomplished Solidarity of the Peoples must now be recognized by Law, 
and how ; or that Law must be relegated to chaos. In " The Balance," we 
have shown that the old mechanical equipoise of Europe is for ever impos- 
sible, that for it must be substituted the sovereignty of the spiritual forces 
of Europe, and the equable and well-ordered march of the Peoples towards 
principle and power. In " Diplomacy," we have indicated the errors which 
a merely clever man must commit, when working not in accordance, with 
the tremendous forces of nature and providence which rule the world : we 
have shown how Diplomacy has empowered Bussia^ mutilated the Peoples, 
—created Revolution, Of " Bussia " also we have treated, and of '* The 
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Peoples." We have shown what the Peoples are, what they want, whither 
they are marching, and what they may march wer. We have shown that 
the " Peace Society '* is a perversion of a great principle, and the counter- 
feit of a great fact ; that it means, for isolated struggles for right, desertion ^ 
for freedom, despair ; and for the prize felons of Europe, encouragement, 
and propagation. In the '^ alternative and the choice " we have discussed 
the "programme," and the performance; the essential antagonisms of 
certain principles, and their inevitable material issues ; the natural cohesion 
of cognate opinions, the great battle of Intervention, and the final battle of 
principle. — Prom these elements, it now behoves us, to organise an opinion, 
to indicate a result, and to create a will ; to marshal ideas, as it were, in 
battalions; to resolve them to an unity, to breathe into them Life; to 
evoke from them motive power, — ^that they bring forth — ^action. It is the 
epic of principle. 

§2. 

This is the task which we attempt to accomplish in the ensuiug 2nd 
Book. 

Heretofore we have spoken somewhat in the slang of the coteries, and 
used the cant terms of Diplomats. We must now be allowed to use terms 
of positive meaning. Absolutely for several paragraphs we must abandon 
the provincialisms of politics, and quit the phraseology of convention and 
empiricism for the universal language of Truth. 

In our attempt to apply the result of the preceding, to the problem of 
the forces and future of Europe, and to forecast the combinations — as they 
seem to us — probable, of the three elements of power therein, we must of 
necessity treat as powers, some things not commonly so considered ; and 
we must treat as no powers certain mockeries, phantoms, anatomies, and 
scarecrows, commonly called " powers." 

The future, material and actual, of the forces and the fate of all coun- 
tries, is written out, broadly and legibly enough beforehand, in the con- 
dition, effective or otherwise, of their moral and spiritual forces. 

Considering, then, that " time destroys the comments of opinion, and 
establishes the judgments of things." — (Cicero) That " where you do not 
deduce from facts a moral law, facts can teach you nothing to-day which 
other facts may not falsify to-morrow." — (Mazzini) And that "out of 
history we may gather a policy no less wise than eternal, by the comparison 
and application of other men's forepast miseries with our own like errors 
and ill-deservings." — (Ealeigh) And having sought from time its judg- 
ments, from facta their law, and from history a policy ; it appears to us 
that the past bears certain truths intrenched on its front as with thunder. 
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These trnths we sball now state generally as sucb, and in tbe next 
book endeavonr to show tbeir pertinence to tbe facts of tbe future. 

Tbat wbicb gives tbe woild assurance of a great nation is unity in policy 
and action. If tbe policy and purpose of a nation be one, it bas a speciality 
of work wbicb it must live to do, and it is a power for progress. If tbe 
action of a nation be one, tbe nation is strong — ^iis organisation is sound 
and wbole. If tbe policy and tbe action be united tbe nation in its age is 
inyincible. If tbe policy be adapted to tbe necessities of progress it will 
sbare tbe triumpbs of eadi new generation, and rise always on tbe tides of 
time. If tbe national policy be not tbus adapted, its action will soon 
become confused, contradictory, and self^doflbructiye. Tbe rising waters of 
civilization will wbelm it. Tbe Policy will sink it like a mill-stone banged 
about its neck, or. contradictions between tbe policy of tbe Government, 
and tbe spirit of tbe people, will consume and rend it witb factions, till 
policy and nation disappear. Trutb and principle* alone can secure 
Unity and progress. Witbout principle, policy will founder on omnipotence. 
Without right, power is suicide. 

Hence the import of tbe Integers of history : of the men who stamp 
their policy on the age. "Without them the age is none. If their policy 
be right the age is right, and there is tbe true unity in policy, action, and 
progress. Thus is tbe power and political eternity of nations maintained, 
and unity is their surest sign and truest symbol. The Peoples are tbe 
forces, and in them is tbe future of Europe. But without a leader they are 
as though they were not ; they can make no sign. 

When some spirit overshadows the people, when a new impulse, radical, 
profound, universal, thrills the general soul. When a new life leaps in the 
womb of time. — A mait is born : and tbe man and tbe people are one ; and 
the man is the age. His day lasts while be does his work and tbe age 
lasts no longer. If they, the man and the people do their work, they live. 
They become greater than temporal powers, and that generation is one of 
tbe tide marks in the infbiite ocean of progress. If not, they die ; and the 
work passes on to other bands, — they have not a£Srmed their measure of 
principle which is the soul of power, nor of right which is the goal of tbe 
future.— If not, another age succeeds, and another, and if the people and 
the men deny principle too long, — that people dies. It is an offence, a 
stumbling block. Tbe dead, are buried out of sight, witbout sign or 
memory, or they pass a world-long life of expiation, like the Assur, who 
first bowed down to man and worshipped the priest instead of God, and so 

• By principle we always here mean that portion of natural right which, for the time 
'^Vt is to be afSrmed or denied by politicians; or that adjustment of natural justice, 
^onal requirement, which the spedalities of an age demand. 
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have drifted like seum down the ages, Slaves in position and BclaTes in 
name in every language ; or like the Jews, who also wander and expiate. 

It is the omnipotent purpose and ideal which works throogli all fact and 
History : and it is nothing but the opposition of men and systems to that^ 
which agitates and consumes the centuries. What then is the next work, 
and who is ix) do it ? What and where are the people, the men, the prin^ 
ciples P Are the &rces of the world in Europe, or is her future nothing 
but a fate, and are the fbroes to be sought elsewhere ? 

Peoples or men may advance to power by advancing with principle, but 
in no other fellowship. Without it they may grasp the shadow of powei? 
or chase its phantom, but they grasp their own destruction, and omnipo- 
tence will hurl them out of their place. 

§3. 

Specially for England, and other foremost, nations, the new dispensation 
involves one of two things — expansion or paralysis, — Either an enlargement 
of statesmanship, (not so much in mind as in morals) to match the material 
expansion and develop the spiritual issues of the age; or a recoil and 
reaction of the new system, first in stagnancy or contradictory action, and 
then in the deraugement or destruction of those states which easiest admit 
its influences, but which adjust not their action thereto. Napoleon acted 
on this Law. He said to the Marshals who thought they had conquered 
for him Spain, "You are deceiving me or deceiving yourselves ;" and he 
told them that the true way to subjugate Spain, was to promise ''institu-* 
tions in harmony with the spirit of the age."*— The new wine for the old 
bottle (Spain) which was to be burst. 

He said of another nation, "I would have left them to themselves, after 
having sown the seeds of republicanism in their morale J* 

The nation must, not mend, but renew its bottles. Old statecraft will 
not contain new ideas. The old distended waterbags of policy will not 
contain the new spirit. Old things have formed with new ideas a new 
multiple of progress, and in constitutional states where the motive power 
is subdivided and diffiised, where social influence and public opinion are 
known, and where thrones are broad-based ; if the. myriad-minded man* 
power of them be not informed on politics, there can no motion come from 
it, save of the contradictory, partial, self-destructive sort. In England the 
People must go first, if they go anywhere, or if Government goes at all ; 
and men must lift up their eyes to the horizon of things as it expands 
towards the future, to enable or to compel statesmen to make their ways 
cleaner, and their paths directer. Now that the ends of many things are 
seen from their beginning, the right line seems the shortest, safest and 
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•ureat. As lighting, to hone flesh, so the ratio of progress or disaster 
under the new system.**- As the telegraph, to a sign post, so the superiority 
of a free nation, using its freedom to enact virtue, over a nation that is 
content to embalm truth, and indicate greatness. 

World-progress is, ever, either by the suicide of folly, or the enactment 
of wisdom. — ^By development of power, or destruction of Policy, 

For what is History, but a judgment-Hail in which nations are 
arraigned ; in which nations are tried ; in which nations are condemned or 
rewarded, extirpated, deported, or enslaved ; and in which nationii execute 
sentence on themselves by their own conscious and yet imoonscious acts ? 

Prom the heights of principle, centuries more than forty may be 
reviewed, their lessons noted, their evolutions marked, and the tendencies 
of the future discerned. Thence, may be discerned the principles which 
from age to age grow into powers, — ^the forces of principle and ever of the 
fature, taking up from age to age the problem of right, and bearing it 
imperiaDy through all the press of all the powers of earth or hell. There, 
the desperate rallies of evil ; here, the solitary cry of a martyr amidst 
flames and faggots bearing on him the redemption of the age : or the 
warrior, with cross and sword uplifted to Qod for help, and rushing down 
to Heaven through the battle. And there are single conflicts by men by 
whom the coming age destroys the past and is developed. And times also 
of natural self-undoing, when empires decay and crumble, and systems 
soulless rot and reek beneath the heavens, — ^unburied because the dead 
cannot bury, and because the age itself is decomposed and its spirit 
departed,— decomposed and analysing, — a national process of putrefaction, 
till some synthesis of savages swoop and settle on it from afar, and at worst, 
carrion living, feed on carrion dead, ensepulchring it. Thus by sound and 
coarse digestion and barbarous synthetical appetite, if by no earlier process, 
Life replaces Death throughout the ages. And there are 8phinx-li£e 
trances also, of centuries, in which the earth looks dumb and blank against 
the sky. And ever and anon there comes some mighiy sweeping charge as 
of kingdoms tilting against kingdoms and empires crashing over empires, 
by which a new dispensation is made possible, and after which, there is a 
calm—and a preparation««and a progress. 
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and Vienna. The trinity there. The plot thickens. '* Points of departure.*' To save 
Austria and to lose Europe. The Pilate power of the Crisis. Give us Austria — Barabbas. 
The murderer ! and the thief 1 The result of thai. The appeal to higher powers. 

SpEOIALITIES. — PR0VIS0BS.>-QuB8n0Na. 

Panbolavism and Liberalism. — Fsanob. 
Specialities. Provisoes. Questions. Pansclavism and Liberalism. When the powers 
made a Pansclavonic empire probable. Who did it. As to France Free and Napoleonic. 
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No compHcaiionB. A imce against time. The sitnation drifting. Use intendeu 
Alexander of the kingdom of Poland. Amalgamation with Western liberalism. The 
bngbear or lure of Polish nationality. Contact and use of the forces of ciyilisatlon. 
These now sought in the destruction of Poland. Pansclavonic force exactly estimated 
by ;Russia. Necessity and Napoleon. Polish amalgamation not so difficult. Poland 
erected—Results. Not erected — Results. The situation aggravated. The appeal to 
higher powers against France. Then peace and war indifferent to Russian policy. Then 
the morale of Russia higher than that of " the powers.'* The spiritual forces of Russia. 
Now Poland Russian potentially, then Russian wholly. Sclavonic element and German 
element. Sclavonic flails and German swords. Eighteen million Sclavonic souls — 
Thirty-six dry German sticks. The green sapling Francis Joseph. Repairing Russian 
losses. The levers of annexation and the king Logs of the West. Dividing and Con- 
quering. 

COMHEBOB, EFFECT OF. 

Commerce will not alter the matter. The territorial position of Russia a principle. 
An immutable material guarantee for the persistence of her policy. The territorial 
peculiarity of Russia, the i^tem of Russia^ and the will of Peter. Complications. How 
about England. 

Half Uufimatumb and Whole Ui/timatxiub.— Poland and the Powsbs. 

Half ultimatums and whole ultimatums. Poland and the Powers. War. Treaties, 
and Peace. 

Imperatives. The object of the war. Peace to Russianise Poland. Inquiries and 
meditations thereon. The object of Russia, of France, of Austria, of England. The 
march of events. Duty — choice— destiny. The Judgment and the deluge. What will 
dry first. 

Aggravation.— SoLiDATioN.— Division. — Disinteoration. 
Aggravation. Solidation. Division. Disintegration. Every possible movement 
precipitates or aggravates. The result accomplished of this war. Solidising of 
the English, French, and Italian peoples. " Everybody made happy about " Austria. 
England must give her up. The allies of Sardinia. England, France, Poland, and 
Hungary. The most significant moral act for sixty years. Another Problem. Thrones 
in Europe on or against the Peoples? Freedom on its trial. Holy alliances— more 
holy. Effect of civilization on the Sclaves. Suppression and aggravation. Conclusions 
and processes. Disintegrating force of ideas. Rotting and ripening. Russia and 
Rome. Parallels and probabilities. Duties and doctrinaires. Pan-sclaves and Pam- 
slaves. Policy and Principle. Issues, antagonisms, and developments. Opinions 
specialities, and questions. 

AUSTBO-SOLAYONIBH AND CONCILIATION. 

Austro-Sclavonism and Conciliation. Austro-Sclavonic and Pan-Sclavonic theories. 
Count Krasinski. Ethnical revolution, — discussion of. Who shall conciliate the Sclaves! 
Conciliation. Protestant Sclaves. Russian and Romish systema Thorough. No 
relentings. No half-way house. Potslaves, Sclaves, and Pansclaves. Political cement. 
The factor of nations. Rival oppressors and rival conciliators. Napoleon. Intervention 
— Balance. The Sclaves again the arbiters of Thrones. Austrian conciliation I The 
heritage of Austria. Returning to the question of the future. 

The Cbimsa.— Yaudeb and Sabddoanb. 

The Crimea. Yaudes and Sardinians. Battle brawling and card shuffling. An 

Kuropoan-.\siatio question. The worship of setting sune. New worlds and old balances. 

Sastopol a free town. The necessary result Feataies of the American continent 
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Experiment of America repeated. Italian paritana. Sardinia. Protestantism (Yandois) 
and the Crimea. A " free city" guaranteed and open to all nations. Immense effect 
if properly settled.— None otherwise. Created — guaranteed and— let alone. A new 
political science for a new world. America. Russia. Borne. The map. 

Thb Foboeb Aim thb Future. Ths Wants and Opfobtunitibs of Eubofb. 

The Items. Capitalisation of the cost of crime. Power made flesh. The last 
oscillation and the next. The aberrations of Thrones. The Colossus of Peace? 

Altkenativbb. Bbbultb. Cbbtaintibs. 

Conditions of French existence. Bussian and French— aggressions. French inde- 
pendence. Assertion or destruction. France in various forms. Result to Europe. 
The five acts. — Poland and the plotters. What of Russia 1 Europe. America. Australia. 
Results and certainties. The Peoples, the men, and the principles. Three hundred 
miUions. Napoleon. Russia. Revolution. The forces one and the future. The unity 
of man. The waters of Life and Death. Lightened, — loosened, — launched? The 
dykes and dams of Despotism. For principles only a future,— the rest a fitte. Unity. 
I^ranny and Priestcraft washed out. Russia and Rome. The Rock Peter. The 
washing. The TJltima Thule of eviL An apocalypse of &te. The convergence of nations. 
The new dispensation. 



A Syllogism, of which the major premiss is— History ; the minor premiss, the present 
state of Europe; and the conclusion, the future of Europe, and so inferentially of the 
world. For History announces to nations the factors and conditions of greatness, and 
Europe declares what of them exist in her.— Thus does the past instruct the present, and 
the present prophesy to us our future.* 



" The Problem solving in Politics always is, how power shall be developed, or how 
the policy shall be destroyed.'' 

" Les revolutions qui arrivent dans les grands 6tat8 no sent point un effet da hazard^ 
ni du caprice de peuples." — Hehoibbs de Sullt. 

" And you do not hear, yonder in the shade, that hollow sound ! You do not hear 
some one going backwards and forwards I Ton do not see that curtain shaken by the 
breath of him who is behind T'^Hugo. 



§1- 

But it is time that we invoke the Despotism of a world-logic to grasp the 
unity of this imperial problem : — to integrate the partial, the factual, the 
factional, and the fractional : — ^to deduce from the items of the preceding, 

* We here say again, that we affect no " gift " of prophecy, or only of that kind 
which every man of sense exerts in his own every-day aflairs.— To say that a falling body 
will reach the ground is not prophecy. It is only to apply to a particular case a principle 
that is in present operation and of universal acknowledgment. 
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the whole — ^the OBComenio — ^the abBolute ; and to consmnmate in theory this 
questicm of the forces and f atore of Europe. We seek now the tnie reason 
of state which shall constrain our premises to a conclusion, — gather up 
under its dictatorship, the elements of its rule, forecast with them the policy 
of the future, and marshalling mentally thus the forces of Europe, point 
them like vassals to victory. 

What we have to say is nothing new. We only show the connexion, 
and the application, of principles and truths that are as old, and as strong, 
and as obvious, as the hills. 

We have to take first, and separately, the Peoples — ^the national 
unities — (not of course troubling ourselves much about those countries 
that have not distinct policy and recognised power, and which are not 
unities) of Europe ; their wants, wills, ways, forces, and feeblenesses. — ^To 
see what they want : what they ought to have : what they will have, — 
whether of territory or of propagandism. Also what they will struggle for, 
but will not have — what they will strive to retain and will have to loosen. 
What objects are, to each, national and natural, and therefore attainable : 
what right, and therefore sure: what for universal use, and therefore 
infallible. 

We have then to consider the mtertLction and manipulation, — termed 
" Policy ** — of these forces. To consider for what objects they are likely to 
combine, — for what to contend. The traditional policies of Europe; 
whether the substance, or the shadow of power : its expression, its hindrance, 
or its contradiction. Whether for the more icientifio destruction of 
countries, or the soliciting of social developments. 

Second, as to the European whole. Where are, and where are not. 
The Msk, under whom alone the world can march ; who alone can join the 
issues of the age, and *^ organise for it, victory." 

Third, as regards the universal and the absolute (such part of it as is 
made evident in European politics). What phase of PbtntcipiiB now 
draws towards the zenith. Whither now, and whence, will it draw the 
tides of the affairs and the fortunes of men towards a flood ? What instal- 
ment or subsidy will the Peoples get now of their rights and fiiture ? 
What the changes in conflict or compliance in which progress prepares to 
involve the age. What is its blazon — ^what the marshalling of its ranks. — 
How read we the marching orders of those forces which go unfailingly 
from conquering to conquer through the races P 

These three are all the factors of the future, and between them is the 
equation of the age. 

The second will lead the first, and the third will compel both. Men 

7 lead each age ; but principles lead all ages, and prepare each for all. 
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The result firom this scrutiny of the Peoples is, in crises, nearly deter- 
minable as to time, as well as to manner. The men always can be seen 
and measured. The Principles are only to be felt, believed in, and obeyed. 

The march of principle is sure and ceaseless. The work of great men 
is also sure. — ^When they come they come from destiny and go to it. The 
march of the Peoples is slow, for it is the march of all the forces. It is 
with halt, retrocession, circuity and winding ; but it is a march. Unstable 
as water ; multitudinous and many-sided as the sea ; they will yet excel and 
overpass all things that do not rise or rest upon them. — The Atlantic waters, 
three thousand miles deep advancing, were not their worthy emblem. — 
They are the whole of the finite, and the infinite is also of them. 

Specifically (and we quote here from the Dedication) we believe that 
amongst the questions herein involved, and now agitated, and which these 
powers of Europe will settle for it against the impostures of Europe, are 
no other and no less than the extinction of the power, name, and race, of 
Napoleon ; the just territorial claims and military efficiency of France ; and 
the social developments and inter-continental status of Europe. Or if France 
take the right course independently of England, — of the entire neutralisa- 
tion of our influence, and prompt extinction of our policy and power in 
Europe, if not of our final overthrow as a military state by France. This 
catastrophe of the mere future of England, is not rendered less certain by 
the fact, that it is the ingrained vices of our system, our resolute persist- 
ance in crime, and our resolute refusal of atonement, that will, for the 
sake of the general future of mankind, have empowered Napoleon and the 
peoples to our overthrow. But neither nations nor men ever yet believed 
in their own overthrow. If they did, that overthrow would be impossible 
to providence. It comes because it is not believed in. 

We have spoken (Dedication) of those who, in interrogating the past, 
readiQg the present, and forecasting the future of the great human pro- 
blem, can deal vnth mortal power and passion imperturbably, as with the 
symbols of a mighty equation, and whose judgments, mathematically cor- 
rect, are mated with hearts that are fixed in sympathies that are universal. 
Of such imperial integral men there are now several in Europe, and of the 
Peoples also, the " heart infiiUible " can never cease to guide and to beat. 
We appeal now to either, or to both — to the peoples who always believe, 
or to the men who are able to know — to audit the figures and the forces, 
and to conclude the theme. To strike the true balance of Power, by veri- 
fying and enacting now that future of Principle which must come, and of 
which thejf, as promoters or as victims, must be foremost. 
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§ 2. 

There is in Europe a power to be developed, and there are policies to 
be destroyed. If England develop the power, the power may become h^ 
own. If England help not to destroy the policy, the policy will confound 
her, and the power will destroy her or ignore her. 

The Power is that of the Peoples, the men and the principles; of 
Humanity, of Genius, and of Gk>d. The Policy is that which for many 
ages hath cursed and consumed the first, dimmed and debauched the 
second, and defied and denied the third. This is what policy has done 
with power — ^with the elements and essence of it ; and of this wrong Eng- 
land, the high priest of the modem political system of Europe, has been 
throughout the chief abettor. But the principles of good and evil, having 
advanced through the appointed centuries to their issuer, stand now face 
to face under their leaders in battle array. 

The question, provincial and partial, then is, — Shall England abandon 
the policy or be destroyed P This England may settle as she pleases. 

The imperial question is, — ^How the Power shall now be developed, and 
by whom ; and, collaterally, what its development must destroy P This 
question Providence will settle for the whole. It is not doubtful. 

For through all is this certainty — ^not a matter of indifference to Eng- 
land, which these pages, if there be aught of force or petinency in them, 
will develop — ^that England cannot come out of this imbroglio with pres- 
tige and life, unless she issue therefrom as the champion or the helper of 
the right. 

There is a ero99 of policy prepared for her by her own hereditary 
crimes. It closes and crowns the perspective of her ages of impolicy. 
She cannot avoid it. She must pass over it. She must do good or do eviL 
She must chose. The climax of the Eussian, Bomish, and Austrian systems ; 
the mission of the Frank ; the necessities of the age and of Napoleon ; and 
the march and interaction of the solidated Peoples; — converge on the 
same point and crux of destiny. 

In this crisis Sussia, France, and the nationalities will be the instru- 
ment — Austria, perhaps England, the victims. The motive powers are the 
principles of Freedom and Despotism, which contend. 

If England, in the interests of the J* Balance," uphold Austria — ^for the 
hundredth or perhaps for the last time, she affirms, not a mechanical equi- 
poise only but a principle — the principle of evil, spiritual, material, and 
political, which is incarnate and rampant in Austria. She will have de- 
finitively affirmed the policy which seeks now to combine and to aggravate 
against " order*' and herself those two tremendous forces of Pansdavism 
and Liberalism, of which one sufficed to destroy Napoleon. 
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The Policy that is imperial and the Power that rules ovBr all may then, 
in the interests of mankind, etow this English experiment, and launch from 
the Empyrean the fiat, that England, favoured for the sake of her Puritans 
through two centuries of rottenness, be swept at last from her pedestal, 
and no more stop the highway of the nations and obstruct the march of 
the purposes of Q-od. 

If England would live, she must do her work. She must at last inau- 
gurate a policy of honesty. At home, she has got to destroy and to inau* 
gurate; abroad, to help the "heir to complete." She has hindered 
the future, and cannot now herald it. As a nation she has not helped 
for its own sake the problem of the age, and she can now only supplement 
and subsidy those who have. 

What to destroy we have shown. The question remains, — what to 
complete, and how. That question we would now answer. 

It is the experimentum crusts of England, as it is the ultimatum of two 
centuries for Europe. 

The state logic, if it be worth anything, must be as true, as stem, as 
specific, and as absolute, as is the danger. 

For unless the essential powers that be, in Europe, be invoked, a large 
induction were but wide foolishness, and a vigorous administration, ruin. 
And, in crises, unless you have the " absolute shall " of demonstration, you 
have nothing ; and unless you know, not that you may be right, but that 
you must, you know nothing. 

It is not usual to prove that when the brains are out, death ensues, and 
after death, the judgment. It is not usual to demonstrate that when the 
soul has fled, burial is the next ceremony. But it i* necessary to prove to 
the diplomats of England, that the most rotten, doomed, and infamous 
states in Europe, are not, even now, " great powers," — that the mummied 
rottennesses of absolutism, are not still the Omniarchs and Cssars of the 
age. 

The issues, material and spiritual, of this age, have become too wide for 
the grasp of statecraft ; too deep for doctrinaires ; and of import top 
tremendous for the specifics or the speciosities of politicians. 

There wants a policy, plain, just, natural, and strong. A policy that 
enacts justice, develops the future, and is itself a power. A policy that can 
mate the danger, and concentrate itself in overpowering urgency on the 
next particular point of action. 

§3. 

In Europe there are 300 millions of souls advancing, sun by sun, in 
knowledge, aspiration, purpose, meaning, and power.— Against them are, 

p 
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two youths, a drunkard, and a priest ; the triple alliance, and an antiqiiated 
system ; — ^bayonets that '' think,** and muskets - that tupire, protecting 
dotards, that, day by day more desperate, drltel, and covet, and grope, and 
'essay with palsied fingers, through their hedge of unstable steel, the han- 
kerings of imperial felony against man. 

There is more power abroad now than has ever travailed in birth and 
'deliverance since the world was bom. More than will suffiee to cut up 
'this material map of Europe into tatters and shreds, and to make kalei- 
doscopes of the properties of its thrones. 

Tet this power is treated as non-existent. — By the scum glasdng its 
mighty depths : — ^by the web, spun athwart the thunder-throat of .^lolus : 
by the film-crust that palpitates over the central fire : — ^by sentries of mis- 
rule who sleep their last sleep where spark and powder meet : — ^by criminab 
who have paced blindfold past the midmost plank that topples under them 
to the abyss I 

It is the policy of fear, ignorance, materialism, and atheism, that greets 
now from Edgland, as it has greeted for 200 years, the necessities of pro- 
gress in Europe, and the yearning of man towards his future. 

Until the growing knowledge of the country compels our statesmen to 
the alternative of leaving office or leaving Austria, the fault lies with the 
country ; and though, for Europe, the appeal lies both from Falmerston 
and the country to Napoleon,— mourning this as Englishmen, we exult at 
it as cosmopolitans. We inquire the leader of the age, and follow Him. 

Fear dominates the Cabinet. A more terrible fear must exorcise that. 
Other remedies have failed. Love, the love of freedom^ could not cast it 
out. It is in avoiding that they have maundered to the edge of aa abyss, 
and unless it be shown that the necessity of reversing our policy is abso- 
lute, they will maunder over it. 

" Still lightly waddling to the end in view." 

Till the ^'status quo'' and the ''balance" are gone for ever, they will 
always hope ito recur to them. Till then they will tiever say farewell 
either to hopfe for the dynasties or to fear for freedom. Till then the 
definitive settleiiient of Europe is indefinitely postponed. 

To conclude that such a state of things as exists now in Europe is com- 
patible with the essence, or permanently with the forms, of Peace, were to 
conclude that Heaven is conspiring with Hell against the Earth — ^were to 
conceive a thought which, if strength co-equalled disloyalty, might strike 
the Omnipotent from his throne. If such speculations on Politics spring 
not from utter carelessness, they must then be regarded as the last and 
feeblest flicker of the unreason of an imbecile and a blasphemer. 
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• Milton spoke of a certMn bright beacon called Love, which following (as 
the Magians the stars of Heaven), man might walk "right on through 
rough and smothe, through the surmounted adversities and victorious 
agonies of life, ever looking steadfasilie up ;" and certes, without a strong 
love for truth and a tenacious trust in the right, no man can safelj 
administrate power, or try conclusions largely with events. 

To men who have not this, reason were but a revolt against force, and 
sentiment, however holy, gibberish and jargon. To such we would only 
say, that the man who can conceive it possible for progress to be put back 
to feudality ; that the march of eternal purposes is like thp goose-step of 
the drilUsquad of a martinet ; that forms will constrain force for ever ; or 
that 900 millions of men are for over to be oppressed by 9 ; — that a man 
who, on questioniug his conclusions on the world's affairs, has this answer 
returned to him by the constituent assembly of maggots that run riot in 
the carrion he calls his brain ; is no more fit or able to entertain, to com- 
prehend, or to conceive of such questions — ^to have or to hold them intel- 
lectually — than is the brain of an idiot, in the native impotency of its mal« 
formation, able to appropriate the stupendous conceptions of a Newton or 
to probe the profound abstractions of Descartes. 

Surfeited with fact, sentiment, reflection, we want the result — the end of 
this, the determination — in a form irrepealable and absolute. Not conjee* 
tural, nor provisional, nor mediate, nor fallible ; but final. To track alone 
individual nomad facts or the result of them, were, just now, about as 
worthless an errand as any man*s wits could go on. The question is, — 
What is the relation of each fact to each, and of each to all — to Europe ? 
We must evolve from them an unity, and rest on conclusion, and we think 
there is a conclusion, both as to duty and as to results, as palpable, as 
plain, as demonstrable, as inevitable, as infallible, and as absolute — in fact, 
reason^ authority, experience, and necessity — as Providence has ever indi- 
cated. 

But those who would ratify the conclusions of logic must submit to 
the platitudes of the initiation, as well as to the stringency of the process. 
Boutiniers, fact-full, must wait to have the other elements in the question 
developed and applied ; the fervor of the enthusiast must defer a little to 
the details of the mechanician \ and those who ascribe sway to intellect 
alone will find it involved and travestied by detail, and dominated by the 
spiritual forces above it. 

The question of the forces and future of Europe is of necessity three- 
fold ; for are they not based on the material, formed and led by the intel- 
Ifectual, and settled, inspired, empowered, and enacted by the spiritual — in 
the development of those great principles which stand over the turmoil of 

p 2 
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the process— expectant, watchful, and serene, " as stand the] stars o*er 
thunder ?" 

The integers of European combinations are its Peoples, its great men, 
and its Principles. Clearly enough ! Is it strange, then, or otherwise, 
that the first and the last have not yet been consulted or considered 
in affairs ? The first has, as yet, expressed itself but inarticulately, in 
agonies and revolutions ; the last imperturbably, in long sufferings and in 
destroy in gs. 

Lemma 1st. TPhe Poeces. — Peoples. Meist. Peinciples. 

The forces of Europe are fixed immutably in the passions and interests 
of mankind. These, the vital principle of all action, will give at each 
crisis a certain definite bias to political action, and back that bias with a 
certain definite increment of power. Prom out these forces springs an- 
other force — that of the great representative men, who wield the Peoples. 
From out them both arises another force, which wields them both — ^the 
force of Principle,* which works out with them the future. 

These forces are unfailing, invincible, immortal, ever renewing. They 
spring evermore fresh from the Deity, pure and strong as the water of life. 
They cannot be ignored, defied, defeated, evaded, or postponed. They 
develop the idea and destiny of humanity — tokich is the future and the 
force. Por the future of Europe is the realization of those great principles 
(wherein the forces of Heaven mingle and march with the forces of Earth) 
towards which the men and the Peoples evermore tend, and of which their 
civilisation is the progressive interpreter. If they develop not thus the 
future of Europe, they develop the future of the world, and the future of 
Europe will be destruction. 

This, then, is the only force — the force and the future in one. A force 
ever varying in its forms, phases, aspects, developments ; ever progressing, 
ever changing, increasing, culminating ; through all the wreck and ruin of 
the individual, the country, or the race, emerging evermore like a rag of 
victory from the surging eddies of a fight. A force and a future — ^for fools, a 
fate ; for puppets, destiny ; for the crafty, entanglement ; for the willing 
and the wise, a providence ; with those who use it, power ; and for all, a 
future. This is the only force. The others are under it, or in it, and Gh>d 
is over all. 

It is for these forces, (or this force,) and their expansion, that the 

♦ Were this the place, it were worth while to show Mw, under the categoiy of 
" principle," is concluded those forces of superstition, fanaticism, &c., which Bie but its 
counterfeit presentmcnta, or bastard and abnormal growths. 
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phantom of European power exists. Fop them that it will be modified for 
use and oyerthrown when it is useless, — tossed even, if needs be, in the van 
of perdition, bj the omnipotence of the principles whose march it would 
obstruct, whose radiant beautj it would obscure, whose final perfection it 
disbelieves, and whose imperturbable might it may mistake for inaction. 
These forces then are. Must be questioned and reyered, otherwise the 
deluge. 

The only other forces are those geographical boundaries which point 
out and fence in the natural homes of nations, the kith and kin and grega- 
tions of mankind, whereby matter has organized permanent infiuences, 
called ethnical, on mind. But these boundaries, mechanical science is 
already relegating into the limbo of the past. 

In speaking then of the " forces of Europe," we speak of such things as 
cannot be trifled with ; cannot be talked down, tricked down, protocolled 
down, preached down, or prayed down; which exist although never so 
many conspiracies be got up to suppose and persuade men that they do not 
exist ; which are independent of diplomacy, policy, finesse, armies, or police. 
We speak of substantive powers, whether demoniac or heavenly, — from 
whatever country or under whatever banner or pretence, — which will have 
a band in all things that are done in Europe. "Which therefore must be 
helped, not ''morally " and idiotically, but by their peers, — ^by powers ; or, 
if hindered, must be met and smitten as they meet and smite, by an 
outgoing of substantive power, and not by any phantom or pretence of 
power, — ^least of all by that infidelity which will not work, or by that 
fatuity which thinks to manipulate omnipotence, to analyse and dissipate 
the forces of nature, or to recast futurity in the crucible of political science. 

What abe kg Powebs. 

Diplomacies, policies, constitutions, systems, institutions, philosophies, 
-^these, or any possible combinations of them, are not power, but the 
anatomy, the investiture, or the increment of it, if they be not the 
ghastly death's-head mockery of it, — if they be not established weaknesses, 
rather ; and that cabinets and administrations are no powers, is demon- 
strated by the fact that no man would venture to give a twelvemonths 
guess as to what policy shall prevail in Europe, or who shall occupy its 
thrones. Its great insurance-brokers do not guarantee them. The light 
of their Hebrew countenance gleams on guarantees more material than the 
rolling-stock of royalty. Their securities are the revenues and stability of 
states, not individual ^rulers or special policies. One particular system of 
diplomacy may obtain now ip !E)urope between its republics^ constitutions 
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and defpotisms,— one particular courae of poUisj may be therein agr^^d iipoQ, 
or thereon contended for. The firat is merely the teclmical langufige held 
between rirals for power, the second is but the manipulation of pow^r by 
its present holders. The power itself is quite another thing, ika$ grows 
evermore, and shifts its seat and thrones of empire, and the systems, 
policies, or constitutions, that do not adjust themselves to its growth, must 
burst, for the whole stress and strain of creation gathers upon them. 

Of all unreal forces, of all idolafori or of cabinets, is the faroe of setting 
humanity to keep down itself; of so many thousand bayonets pretending 
to keep down a principle — about as much, a force, as though they fired into 
gunpowder to keep that down ; sought to subdue gun«cottQn by blows ; or 
to compress and imprison steam power, which will the more surely leap 
with them to ruin. 

Such men and such measures are a force for their own destruction — 
political suicides — Imbeciles that know how to administer ruin. Without 
compression, steam cannot generate ; without oppression, peoples caimot 
revolt. What is there like the explosions of human nature ? The force of 
them is infinite. The Earth is but the centre of them. They havo sounded 
through the universe, and the range of them reaches to the uttermost parts 
of it: — Heaven and Hell. 

Statecraft may tamper with power and make it terrible, but it can 
neither touch progress nor postpone the future. 

The question in politics always is, how power shall he det^ehped^ OB, — 
how the policy and the politician shall he destroyed f 

TUE FaOBLSM BTJLTEn. 

Now, what is likely to result from any conflicts between the present 
holders of power, and from the conflicts or compliances of all of them with 
the power itself, its movement and ferment, on the stage and in the soul of 
Europe ? 

In other words, how will the Peoples and the Men deal with, and be 
dealt with by,— Principle. 

The Peoples we have always with us, it imports us therefore first to 
consider where and what, are, and are not, the men. We take afterwards 
the peoples and the men together as national integers, and then, see what 
are the forces of Europe, and how the two will be moulded for the sake of 
its future. 

§ 4. 

This problem is of almost infinite complexity i^ detail, but of ab^ute 
inty of result. 



The future is, as well as the present. Insight is prophocy.foi: those 
who have it. To see and to foresee are one faculty. 1000 years are but 
1000 platitudes, — long drawn developments of the ever present fact and 
spectacle of Being. Destiny itself is but the last inevitable step, in a 
Syllogism of which the premises are the past. The powers that be in \ 
nature, work out a result forefixed, and certain. Each element, each 
ingredient, is simple, and plain, and proportional. The darkest political ' 
problem, were but a bare blank garish truism, — an anatomy demonstrated, ' 
were it not that finites indefinitely repeated and combined outrun finite ' 
calculation. 

The future lives in the items of the present, and they are calculable ; ' 
calculable as to kind but not as to quantity; calculable as to the how but 
not as to the when. Certain in their tendency, certain in their issue, ' 
inexorable and even handed injustice, terrible in vengeance, triumphant in 
final adjustment. One in aim, one in character, one in tendency ; uniform 
in administration, and absolute in result ; uncertain in feature, changeless" 
in expression ; protean in form, fixed in principle. Ever varying in acci- 
dentals, the essentials want but time to declare themselves. Time the~ 
consoler. Time the avenger ; — for its fiat nations better than individuals 
can afibrd to wait, for futurity always exacts a terribly compounded interest, 
from the heirs of vice, and repays it to the descendants of virtue. 

Clear it is that certain principles will dominate, but doubtful when. 
We must be content to argue within human limitations. Certain it is that' 
justice, international and domestic, freedom of thought and expression, of 
the press and peoples, will assert themselves. Else why this world and 
this Christ ? Certain it is that commerce and population will conquer and 
replenish the earth. That the influences, and progress, arid interaction, of 
other continents will break in upon the European system. That the per-' 
footed mongrel Anglo-Saxon breeds in England, America, Australia, and 
India, where all nationalities will be fused, and where all ideas ferment and 
complete them selves,^ ill finally melt down or break down, the obstructions 
of caste, and the exclusive idiosyncracies of race ; the infinitesimal blag-, 
phemies of petty absolutist states, and the teiises of fractional misrule."* 
The great trade winds of the world have set in on the ocean of opinion, 
and ventilate the thoughts ef mankind. - Wbetlier these ctianges be with 
p^ttce or war J depends on the character and calibre of governing, men ; — 
whether they will retain the old forms till the spirit rend and come out of 
them, or whether they adapt the form to the ever expanding proportiona of 
power. , 

. Hence the immense import of individual men, of men to delivei: the 
fjsefpmt Bf^e of its nascent ideas, — ^to rear them and baptise tbeQi-he>4 t^od 
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heel in inymcibility. Such men are chief amoDg the forces of the future, 
for thej marshal and lead them like battalions to victory. Such are the 
warriors and statesmen that come so rarelj amougst the centuries ; that 
come without training and in spite of it, that come always to conquer* 
The presence of one such man confounds all human calculations of times 
and agencies. He may steer the world through the jaws of a crisis^ and 
carry it in advance with him a hundred years. His red right arm alone may 
rally a desperate cause against all the devils abroad in any age, though 
thick as leaves in Yallombrosa, and leering on every house tile. He is the 
noblest work of God, and his greatest worker for man. Eoutine, education, 
courage, birth, or even pipe clay, may fashion a general of division or a 
commander of a small army. — Tradition, selfishness, birth, or stupidity, 
may make a diplomatist. — ^But Ood alone can make a general fit to wield 
100,000 fighting men, or a statesman capable of comprehending the present, 
and of grasping the future. What is, may thus be brought forth and 
shewn. What will be, may be unfolded by effort. But it is not in the 
power of all the men in all the ages, to put back or forwards the clock of 
time, by so much as one second in a cycle. Each event has its appointed 
time ; each power its definite effect ; each crisis its appointed leader, who 
is the chief power in it. He is charged with the age as a cloud with 
thunder. The people walk by the light of his intellect in peace ; or in 
thick darkness, his voice will rally them through the forlorn hope of revo- 
lutions. If he go wroDg, the age goes wroug with him, for he is the age, — 
as the first Napoleon went wrong, and as Europe missing its leader, groped 
its way in blindness and blood. Without these men the years are dark, 
and their lives light up the ages, as lightning lights up the landscape in a 
night storm. 

What man of such mark is there now in England, to express and enact 
the people and the age ; without whom her twenty-five millions of souls 
are dumb and leadcrless ; without whom the powers of England are m7, 
and the forces and the future of Europe elsewhere p Let us note their 
stature well,— the statesmen, and— warriors ! 

Thb Foboes. — ^Thb Men yox in EvaLANn. 

And now beside those omniarchs of the world, bring forth their English 
counterfeits, the bastards of greatness. — The eunuchs of virtue, they cannot 
achieve it,— of crime they dare not attempt it. — ^The old clothesmen of 
tradition, whose policy bestrides this country like Sindbad of the sea. — The 
red tape worms of office, who coil, and riot, and rot, and fester in the 
hbwels of the country, consuming its vitals.— The dry nurses of the state^ 
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wlio want the age to be respectable and bebare itself, — ^wbo see in delirious 
sans-culottic pbrensies nothing but a freak that is past, and not a stirring 
of the living soul of France. — ^Who regard revolution as a lusus naiura, a 
causeless phenomenon, without past or future, without cause or effect, 
without power or pertinence in the present. — ^Who consider *48, which 
was a cry of the spirit of Europe for resurrection, as nought but a spent 
volcano, and put their trust in armies whose tents are pitched on its 
palpitating crust. — ^Who think they control. Europe, but whose theories 
will collapse like an air bubble when the storm rises. 

Mediocrities who see onlj the present. — Mechanics who make of 
Humanity, an Outlaw, and of progress, a revolution. Empirics who cannot 
generalize.— Quacks who administer specifics, when they should remodel 
systems. — A troupe of mannikins and marionettes, on a world-wide stage. 
— Poor histrios, walking gentlemen, who come on and go off the boards 
according to stage directions, and play the domestic dramas of nations to 
pantomimic airs and comic graces. — ^Administrators, the only chance for 
whose victims is, that though they administrate ruin, their administration 
is not strong. — Phantoms of power, material guarantees of mismanagement, 
scarecrows of statesmanship. — Provisional directors making things pleasant 
during an interregnum of ideas, while the age is barren of projects; 
without any policy save that of living from hand to mouth, " of getting 
into trouble by one series of mistakes, and out of it by another,*' of 
" putting down " ideas, of forming alliances with bayonets against principles, 
and drawing bills upon posterity for the result. — Diplomats who answer the 
advance of armies with the poses plastiques of policy. — Martyrs to tradition 
and the gout, long past the seven ages, and now sans hands, sans eyes, 
sans ears, sans everything, — A family party picked and packed, in which 
the old are dotards and the young childish. Of deeds, the true speech, 
they have none, and in any political storm they are dumb and helpless aa 
sheep nosing themselves in snow drifts. 

'' Is it a party in a parlour. 
Crammed just as they on earth were crammed 1 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea^ 
But as you by their faces see. 
All sUent, and all ." 

§5. 

Are these powers P Is this Statesmanship P Ask the mighty shade of 
Napoleon, — ^that superb manipulator of power, whether these be powers, — 
he whose military promenades were over scores of such systems, he who 
though strong as Lucifer, fell like lightning from the political heavens, and 
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cowered foit six jeairu beforo the injured shade of \baA power whioh l^oaxid 
him to Helena's rock ; — ^not the power of EngUnd, but tiie powe; of fteedom 
which he betrayed in FoLind, which he trifled with at yiln% and which 
TTould not trust him twice, nor save him iu his rout from Moscow. Ask 
him whether these be Statesmen ; his history, his genius, and his remorse, 
will answer, '* I had to choose between Poland and Austria, between 
freedom and despotism. I was sublime till my political profligacy became 
known ; I became ridiculous when outraged freedom refused to embrace 
and uphold her betrayer,'* 

Ask Carnot, the mighty organiser, who launched to their several goals 
fourteen armies, palpitating with faith in new ideas and in youug generals. 
Ask the armies of Prussia and Austria, ruined by routine rather than 
battle, and already half undone by French ideas. Interrogate those ideas 
which lighted up the passions of the Frank in '89 and shook him like a 
storm; which hurled reeling back the armaments of Europe from his 
frontier, and which never falter^d nor failed, till policy was preferred to 
principle, Austria to Poland ; till the aspirations of France were betrayed, 
and her imperial energies demoralised by doubt. It was not Kussia that 
conquered France, but Poland ; and if Waterloo was won by Wellington, it 
was lost because the marshals had no faith in Napoleon, and because 
Naix)leon had no faith in himself. Ask the history of these times and 
ccmflicts, whether liberty was ever served by compounding with Despotism, 
whether it is safe to fight for freedom in concert with its hereditary foes, or 
to hunt the lion in company with his jackal. 

The lesson and the answer from all these forces, whether conquering or 
conquered, who struggled then, and whose future is now behind us, is this.. 
'^He who gathered the peoples under his asgis, and wielded France like a 
sword. — ^The Peoples and the Man, the less and the greater, — ^He, — ^fell 
before the greatest. Napoleon forsook principle, and was forsaken. Napo- 
leon lied before Europe and God, and was carried out, dead,'* 

Is it to be hoped that the descendants of the servants who carried him 
out ; of those agents who fixed the place of bis political burial, and watched 
his tomb, — that these can succeed where Napoleon failed ? That these can 
succeed apart from or in defiance of the right. That the least of adminis- 
trators can do what the greatest of statesmen and generals'could not do ? — 
Napoleon lived to say, " There is no power without justice." 

While he livedo though a fallen star,' his spirit-power drew Europe from 
i|far, like a planet perturbed; and even now, he is stronger than English 
statesmen, in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of Europe 

.. B^t there are other witnesses. Ask our soldiers froia before Selnstopol 
Tirbetber thej ^orho sent them there, who fed sad sheltered and c^thed theov 
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tberOy be powcira P They would have answered^ '' We are sent here tQ 
retrieve an error in statesmanship committed eighty years ago, and iepeate4 
and confirmed till now ; we were here naked in mud, worked to death in 
rags, and covered with Bussian vermin ; we were here 3000 miles from 
home, and protected by the sddiers of him who is ^ heir to a revenge,' 
and who is scamped i/fitbin twenty miles of England.'* So much for 
statesmanship, so much for pdicy, — so much for their minor virtue of 
prudence. 

Ask Napoleon III. what he thinks of such powers ? A Napoleonic 
silence wiU answer you. He has said V empire c'est la paix, but words 
are nothing. The deeds of Napoleon are his words, and the deeds of 
Napoleon are done before they are suspected. Nay, ask the Cabinet 
itself, they must answer, we have taken the soundings of the Bussiaa 
seas, and though we did not find the range of Bussian guns, we showed 
them where to expect attack. Either our orders or our admirals were 
not warlike there, and the First Lord has been denounced by an admiral 
in either sea. We are going to gain victories, but we do not tell you 
the use we shall make of them. Secret Diplomacy enables us to settle 
our Treaties in confonAity with Austria and whig tradition. Court leanings, 
and oligarchic tendencies ; and the people of England have paid and fought 
as becomes a free country and a represented nation, without knowing for 
what they fought, or for what they paid. Such are their answers, and, 
history will confirm their verdict. It will say, the war of *54!-5-6 ; . . . was 
carried on by England to give a legal title by treaty to all the annexations 
of Nicholas, and to confirm the crime and the mistake of former years by 
alliances with two of the partitioners of Poland. England cast in her lot with 
thieves, for for felons she would have fought, and with felony compounded. 

Ask again Bussia, yet uninjured and untouched, who holds in her hands 
the trump card of this war to play it when she likes, for Bussia or for 
revolution. — Ask Kossuth, and he will say that Poland and Hungary are 
more necessary to England than England is to them, — that the Sybilline 
books may be refused once too often. — Finally ask Scandinavia, and it; will 
yeply, the neutral friendship of non-intervention will not stand us instead 
against the omnipresent enmity of the Muscovite. The Czar is near and 
England is afar off. Oxenstiern noted with how little wisdom kingdoms 
are governed. He had served Grustavus Adolphus, heard of Biake, noted 
Cromwell and Bichelieu, and assisted at the peace of Westphalia, and 
yours is now the country of vestry statesmanship, and traditional impolicy, 
— of immemorial admirals, — of valetudinarian statesmen, — of octogenarian 
generals, and meteorological field marshals. The cabinet of all the mediocri- 
tieSj-T-a museum of ourious ^ti^ues, — an olio pf oddities^— a club of old 
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fogies and odd fellows, — ^wliose members are mortified,— but whose country 
is not saved* 

§6. 

These are our helmsmen ! These are the established weaknesses of 
England. — ^The hope is in the country. If the country will see that its 
policy be national and not Austrian. — ^That its diplomacy be open and not 
stealthy. — ^If it will either realise Dictatorship, or enforce representation. 
— If it will realise that it has no great men, — that its statesmen are small 
and anti-national, and act accordingly. — ^In a word, if it will see to it, that 
the blood of freemen does not cement the felonies of despots, — ^that the 
fruits of victory be not used to feed the revolutionary elements in Europe, 
but to maintain a natural balance of real powers, — ^then the noble vessel of 
the state will right itself. But who expects that these things will come to 
pass in England P England must be considered as a power at present in 
abeyance ; it has no men, — ^none that are known ; it has no principles, — 
none that are practised. The government is an oligarchy, and the oligarchy 
is Venetian. It may have religious prestige enough and physical momentum 
enough to carry it through the crisis into better times, but now our foreign 
policy at best is but an armed neutrality with a leaning towards despotism. 
Such is, has been, and will be the tone of office, — of the de facto dictators 
of England. They are leading this country against principle, and therefore 
towards, if not to, ruin. The people of this country neither speak nor act 
in Europe. England has tremendous power, but no policy. So much for 
the forces and the future of England. The People and the country are in 
abeyance. 

When great undertakings fail, it is because the Peoples have no great 
men to guide them. When countries fail it is because their governing men 
have not been guided by principle ; and hoth causes are now at work in the 
19M century in England, This is the country's fault, for if it could not 
rescue an army from its general, it can insist on knowing what the national 
policy is, and on knowing t}iat it is right, or at least, that it is not wrong. 
Let us be thankful to hold our own ; we have in our own right neither 
statesmen nor generals, — principles, nor force, nor future. 

In common times routine suffices, and an army of clerks may carry on 
the government ; the vis inertia of office will be borne along with the 
general tide of mankind. 

In uncommon times you change all this, you reverse it. Talent has its 
war price. Genius its famine price then, as well as food ; for it alone can 
destroy routine which draggles lazily in the rear, when the strength and 
passion of mighty empires are grappling in the van. Then victory is, where 
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genius is, and defeat where it is not, and then if routine succeed in ignoring 
genius, — if the spirit of office overshadow it, then it becomes one vast 
Crimean bungle, and routine, and office, and fussy clerkdom, give to the 
evil a breadth of weariness and ruin, and the interest truly of an appalling 
tragedy. A tragedy, — ^the theatre of which but for the indestructible 
stamina of the common men of England, had long since been the grave of 
all its actors. There are two items of success wanting here, genius and 
virtue. Persistent indomitable will, — empire in the head and heart of one 
man, has been wanting to England ; and both principle and policy have lefb 
her counsel-board. There has been courage, duty, enthusiasm, loyalty, — 
what you wiU, one purpose in Life and Death in the thonsand-valved heart 
of our army. It is not the fault of the People. Their blood has flowed 
like a deluge, and men are only too loyal by nature if there be only a real 
man to be loyal to. Mirabeau wept while he exclaimed, as the Southrons 
yoked themselves to his chariot, " I see how men become slaves, tyranny is 
begun by gratitude." 

Here then are the Peoples, the source and basis of power. Where 
are men, and where, principles ? Nowhere in England. But we speak 
of Europe, and in Europe they may be found. In Europe there are 
great men, and in Europe and England there are Peoples, and these 
are the names wherewith to conjure, and cast the horoscope of Europe. 
The first are called up for a special work, and they do it in their own 
imperial fashion. With the brand-royal of their genius stamp they their 
thoughts and will into universal currency and acceptation. The second is 
the material of the die, the instrument of their will. 



The Fobcbs of Eubopb. — The Peesekt, 
The Second Power op Eitbope. — The Mew. 

Look now abroad and see how many, or rather how few, there are of 
these o'ermastering men in Europe, for the Peoples are everywhere. 

Of men in Europe there are only three. The rest are of no account 
whatever save as units and cyphers behind these three.* 

They are, first, the Czar, the founder of the system which rules the 
Sussias ; the man Peter. Second, Napoleon, the third, Emperor of France, 
Third, Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary. 

♦ We apeak of men so positioned as to act now. There are probably men as mighty 
in every country. Mazzini as head of the Soman triumvirate in '48, organised, con- 
trolled, and fought. He has prevision, courage, patriotism, genius. But the opportunity 
If ent then, for there was not unity ; and English diplomacy fought against him, as well 
88 Austrian armies. Mazzini is a power in Europe, and he is by the side of Kossuth. 
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The First represents a policy, a race, a destiny, and a system. A policy, 
that of tbe first Peter,— a race, Sclavonic, — a destiny which shows no signs 
of failure yet, and which her territorial position points ont ; and a system 
perfectly adapted to achieve it, and adapted even to succeed without or 
against the Czar. 

The Second believes in a fate and will find it. He inherits a victory, he 
may represent a principle, and he may consummate a policy. A victory, 
that of Napoleon I., over Germany and Russia. A principle, that of Freedom 
and France. A policy, his uncle's, with the mistake of Poland left out. 

The Third represents a victory, a principle, a revenge, or a reconstruction. 
A victory against Austria and Bussia ; a principle, of intervention and non- 
intervention ; a revenge or a re-construction, which Poland and Hungary 
will wreck on Europe or receive at its hands. 

§7. 

But in speaking of Napoleon and Kossuth, as the mighty representative 
men of this crisis, we would, in action, consider them as one rather than 
as two. Such they ought to be. The enemy of both is Austria. France 
wants the Rhine. — Hungary wants Hungary. The enemy of each is, 
Russia. Russia intervened against Hungary. — France remembers 1812. 
The friend of both is Poland, with whom Hungary rises and falls, which 
fulfils the complement of the balance, and which thus will compensato 
France for the entente between the Austrian and English systems and 
personneL Poland is the great card against Russia, and Russia is the 
only military rival of France. They both represent and will enact order, 
progress, and freedom, to all of which Austria is a " standing menace." 
The reinstatement of the one, and the safety and glory of the other, depend 
on the success of the same cause. In fact, they inherit or have accepted 
the same friendships and antagonisms, and the necessities of their positions 
national, personal, and political, point to the same policy. — Why should 
they diverge P 

Napoleon, with* greater fortunes than Kossuth, will, unless he altogether 
miscarry, represent and rise to the same height of principle. He is what 
he is, as the representative of an empire-republic — as the hierarch of 
freedom. If he betrayed one, or profaned the other, he would cease to le, 

" There are a sort of spirits fall but once. 
And that fall is perdition.'' 

But it is not the habit of Napoleons to fall till they are touched by the 
•-•ble hand of God. They fell when they profane' the ark of national 
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right, — not bj mortal prowess. Napoleon accepts the legacy of hia uncle's 
glory but repudiates the repetition of his faults. 

They talk about Bussia *' putting down" Hungary, forsooth I As 
though a nation of nine millions of free men could be put down by any- 
thing less than God. Put down ! A nation with mountains for its sen* 
tinels, its frontiers, and its citadels : the course of mighty rivers, line 
within line, for its strategy : vast inland plains for its battle-fields : freedom 
and brotherhood for its sword ; and the great heart of hope for its strong- 
hold P — Why ! There are not devils enough in earth or hell to do it. Force 
has nothing to do against such a people. You may move the whole world 
against it from without, and not put it down. The hearts of its manhood 
will spring and rally to their leader under the weight, like living stones 
under the key of an arch. — The arch that bears up freedom .-^The more 
force you bring against it the stronger it is. Even Switzerland could bring 
into the field 250,000 trained soldiers, and deadly marksmen with the rifle : 
and the Hungarian peasantry since '48 are freeholders, made so by those 
who made the revolution. To the Magyar they are drawn by gratitude, 
and from the Austrian they are alienated by oppression. 

There were three things combined that put down Hungary from within. 
A misconception — Treachery and — Treachery. A misconception. Kossuth 
did not see that a national war, a war for existence, a war of despair, a war 
to the knife, could be aught less or else than thorough. That relenting had 
no place there. That the saving of Vienna, and of the Hapsburgs, was incom- 
patible with the saving of Hungary. It was this contradiction in principle^ 
involved in lifting up a nation like a sword to strike the murderer, and in 
then holding back the blow, that left the breast of the victim exposed. It 
was this hoping to save the destroyer, and the destroyed — the oppressor 
.an<^ the oppressed. K&ssnth was too good. And so was '48. Again it 
was treachery. Qorgey. Kossuth waa too confiding. Again, it was 
treachery. Magyars held out their hands for weapons to the Turk, and, ly 
4m iNSTorcv Of buioidb, England stept between. Turkey was too ductile. 
It is easy to see and say this now. Kossuth has had his mistakes and hif 
training. Much depends on him of this generation. His heart was tof) 
niighty for him. Napoleon had abo his mistakes ; they were those of mis- 
•calculation. Both have had their training. The one has got his rule. 
•The other waits; Both knew man as few know him. The one despised 
him too much. The other respected him too much. The one appealed too 
much to generosity and good faith. The other too soon to loyalty, to a 
name and a system. The one tvill destroy despotism or himself, — the other 
may impassion tiiid inspire freedom. Kossuth baring defied Austria, Budsia, 
and the cabinet of England, first stept beyond the narrow circle of Europe, 
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and preached the great doctrine of intervention to the West. He appealed 
to the new world to redress the balances of the old. He is a principle. 
— Napoleon speaks now by deeds^ — for he is a power, and he is France. 

The only chance now against freedom is in the possibility of separating 
these two. — ^In opposing the one to the other.* 

Such are the chiefs and such the spiritoal forces of Europe. Such the 
representatives of hostile interests now contending, who will have to follow 
or succumb to the general ideas and progress of the age. From these 
elements and their interaction we must augur the future of this continent. 
How will they deal with the third element— ^the arbiter of power ? How 
will they deal with principle ? How will they meet the spirit of the age, 
and the necessities of Europe? That is the question. The Eastern 
question is but one of its elements, and the answer to it is the future. 

§8. 

We have shown elsewhere the physical power arrayed against Bussia. 
The morale and essence of the matter remains to be stated. 

Applying the theorem with which we started, we ask of the Peoples 
and the men, what is likely to result from any conflicts between these the 
present holders of power, and from the conflicts or compliances of all of 
them with the power itself, its movement and ferment on the stage and in 
the soul of Europe ? 

We have shown the vices of the Eussian system in the past ; how they 
have reacted on her present. And now all depends on the use England 
and France make of the situation by perpetuating its results in treaties. 
The future of Europe depends on the manner in which they combine their 
forces and shape their policy now. 

Let it be remembered that Eussia has hitherto been the power that has 
defied principle, that England is the power that has betrayed it, that Austria 
is no power, and that France was one of the victims. England, France and 
Austria — ^the hetrayery the victim^ and the nonentity^ are linked in pre- 
carious alliance, and leagued against the terrible unity of a mighty and 
wide-spread despotism. 

Three points here especially demand attention, because they show the 
amount of routine that has to be torn away, and of policy that has to be 
destroyed by the people of England. The tibst is that we have dis- 
claimed any appropriation of territory. — Our future will be a 9taty9 quo 
ante as to territory. The secokd is that we are in alliance with a dynasty 

~ Kapoleon and Kofisnih skonld be one in poliey. To make a revolntionaiy and an 
^ical France one of the premises of a reyolutionary Europe, were a terrible 
TO, and in our opinion, an entire misapprehension of the European qneation. 
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that holds a slicd of Poland, — that inherits a weakness, a crime, an 
infnmy and an atonement, — that cannot consent to a reconstruction of 
that nation, because the non-intervention of the West has bound Hun- 
gary and Poland together against Austria. — The forces therefore of the 
allies are divided. The thied fact is, that with this Austrian alliance no 
definitive settlement of Europe is possible, and that therefore, [and from 
other causes stated hereafter] Kussia holds in the hollow of her hand 
the destiny of Poland (unless it be at once reconstructed) and with it 
other destinies, of which more hereafter. That country is aud has been the 
trump card of Europe, and Eussia holds it, and its value grows. Which- 
ever of the powers plays that card will be the first power in Europe for 
some decades. It depends upon the Diplomacy of the powers, whether 
itussia is forced to play this card now, prematurely, or, without having 
given material guarantees for peace is allowed to wait their disunion and 
her own consolidation, and to heal up the wounds of Poland and retain it 
(while embattled in its South West behind the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, with an impregnable and easy basis for military operations) as an 
instrument probing the very entrails of the German system. — Keeping 
alive their fears, pushing through them the Pansclavonic propagandism, 
using all the artifices of the Chaucellerie Eusse between Prussia and 
Austria, and with their integral states against both ; at the same time 
adding to the unity of her o^Yn race, and the enthusiasm both superstitious 
and loyal of Eussians for their Czar, the physical unity of railroads which 
make a country one, and concentrate troops on any frontier, admitting none 
in return. 

If Eussia had had railways, Sebastopol could not have fallen. 

The Forces of Europe.— The Toitrket List. 

The forces of Europe — Peoples, Men and Principles, stand thus. 

Napoleo:n- III., THE Erench akd English peoples, the Protestaitt 
Eaith, and the Italian, Hungarian-, and Polish nationalities,— 
against — the Eussian system (of which the Czar is a part) and People, 
the German" army — (not the people, which is partly liberal and partly 
Sclavonic) and Dynasty, the French Jesuits, and the English 

OLIGARCHY. 

That is the Duplicate, mathematically correct, of the tourney list of 
Europe. 

§0. 

This contest must destroy either the dictatoi'sliip bf the English 
oligarchy, the Jesuit power in 1?rance ftnd Rome, the German dynasties 

Q 
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and armies, and the Bussian preponderance, — or, it must destroy Napoleon 
III., the repute and power of the French and English peoples, and the 
hopes of the Italian, Hungarian, and Polish nationalities.* 

If this quarrel be not settled hj the powers, it will settle itself. It may 
be settled one way, by the gradual self-assertion of the English people and 
of an English policy, — and that may be too late ; another way, by the 
gradual Bussianising of Poland and Germany, — ^the safest way for Bussia, 
and more than half done ; and another, by the course which Napoleon III. 
will probably take in accordance with Erank impulse, with policy and 
principle, with a territorial balance, and the true doctrine of Intervention. 

There are with him the Peoples. He is the man, and there is none 
other to do that work now ; will he uphold principle and truth ? That is 
the Eastern question, and the question also of the West, — ^immediately, it 
is the question of the Forces and Future of Europe. 



§ 10. 

Such is the crisis, such are the alternatives, — merely of time, and time 
but aggravates the crisis. Of two things one, — Eussia will finally grasp 
" the keys of her house " at the Sound and the Bosphorus, and bar up the 
doors of the East and West in the face and in defiance of all the powers, 
or, in the attempt to do so, she mil settle that other question of profounder 
moment, the question between her system and other systems, between 
Eastern Despotisms and Anglo-Saxon freedom, between Cossacks and 
Bepublics, between men and their masters everywhere. In Eussian policy 
there is at heart no relenting. For Eussian ambition there is but one 
impulse. In Eussian tradition there is but one teaching. In Eussian 
destiny there are but two possible alternatives, and this till other elements 
than we can now contemplate enter into our calculations concerning 
Europe. Eussia is too strong not to retain always a sufEicient basis for 
machinations. Eussia is too subtle to abandon her policy, or not to dis- 
semble her meaning or to affect a defeat. Without Poland Europe is too 
weak, or too divided, to do battle a Voutrance against Eussia, — she can but 
" scratch the Eussian " and feel the Cossack ; and with Poland the great 
question is already almost settled as to the future of Europe. England has 
had aforetime to choose between Poland and Despotism, — ^the choice again 
challenges her decision, and with mightier issues. It will challenge it 
again and finally, and then it may be a question of the forces and future of 
England. 

* Scandinavia is too much of the future to enter with any decisive weight into 
present conflicts. 
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Lemma 2kd, — Unity the Test of Power. 
Spiritual Forces. — Tnii only Factors op Unity. 

But we have said that there is no power without Unitj, — ^rather we 
will say that power is in proportion to Unity. Without it, there may be 
capacity, but not power. To prove this position were superfluous. The 
decisive value of Unity, is evident, whether the contest be decided by the 
powers of endurance of a nation, — by its capacity of wearing down and 
exhausting its antagonists, — or by its powers of rapid, impetuous, and con- 
centrated action. The uuity or whole-headedness and whole-heartedness of 
a nation is indeed the main question in all wars, as in all enterprues 
whatsoever. 



The National Integers op Europe. — ^Austria. Prance, 
England. Sardinia. Eussia. 



The Third Power op Europe. — The National Unities. 
Prance. Eussia. Sardinia. 

"We ask then how many unities are there available now amongst the 
national integers of Europe ? 

Of various grades and certainties there are Eussia, Prance, Sardinia. 

§ 11- 

Austria is not an unity, nor a power. Her system is an organised 
rottenness, and her foreign and domestic relations an organised infamy ; 
her policy is Eussian, dynastic, temporising, and tyrannical ; her races are 
half Eussian, half mongrel, and the greater part her own hereditary foes. 
Austria is not one, for she has to consult her constituent states. She is 
not one, for Italy is not Austrian. She is not one for Prussia is her rival, 
and her coadjutor. She is not one, for Poland is part of her. She is not 
one, for Hungary is couched behind her with the everlasting memory of 
her wrongs. She is not one, for Poland can now fall back on Hungary, 
and Hungary on Turkey, and both would sooner do homage to Eomanoff 
than to Hapsburg. There is no unity in Austria but her army, and that is 
the vanquished of an hundred lights. 

Q 2 
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§ 12. 

Is France one ? Interrogate her History, ask the past, her present 
says, her unity is worth the purchase of one man's life, — ^rather of one 
man's polity. That man is Napoleon. Napoleon is the age, rather he is 
France, and France is of the first fruits of the age. And what are the 
ideas of France, but of glory, of freedom, of Imperial republics, and repub- 
lican empire. The empire may be peace, but it must be the peace of an 
empire. Public buildings, railways, commerce, and peace, may flatter, 
soothe, strengthen, and consolidate ; hut France cannot exist without giving 
forth her sympathies for that which is ^French in other lands. And what is 
likely to be the accent of the age as done into Imperial French ? — ^Not to 
contend with England, unless England contends with Freedom, no glory is 
to be got that way, — " they can't come by water," and we are too much 
like themselves to be conquered. — Not to contend with freedom in any too 
marked way abroad, for that were to touch a French idea, which being 
outside of France, Frenchmen would feel at liberty to look at, and hate, 
and conspire against, and prevent. 

Unity would vanish from France and peace from Europe, should 
Napoleon find or make common cause with Despotism. But when Napoleon 
and the nation are one at home, they may then work together with the 
nationalities abroad. He will probably go on consolidating, improving, 
integrating, strengthening ; violating no great principle in foreign policy ; 
keeping the peace with Europe till good provocation be given him for Savoy 
and the frontier of the Ehine, when they will already be within the French 
empire. Napoleon, after all, is the likeliest man in Europe to favour the 
Polish reconstruction,* to paralyze Austria and seize the Ehenish frontier, 
— to combine in a thought and a deed the destruction of Jesuit influence 
in France, the'rape of the frontier from Qermany, and the reconstruction 
of Protestant Poland, — to strengthen Sardinia and Vaudois, who have been 
for years the nucleus of a great country and a great future, — ^to take Savoy 
for France and give Lombardy (and Venetia ?) to Sardinia, — to obliterate in 
a blaze of glory the grand mistake, and politically speaking, the only mistake 
of his uncle, — Poland, — to defy Eussia, to destroy Eome, and to launch 
three nationalities on their career. 

And who does not see that the friend of the nationalities must be the 
enemy of Eome ? 

* Since writing the ahove, we are told of the following reply from l^apoleon to the 
Polish address :— " I expected such a manifestation from you. Hitherto I have not 
been able to do what I could have wished for your country ; but the march of events 
now permits me to hope that I may be useful to you in continuuag the work commenced 
by him whose heir I am.'* 
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Napoleon must choose between a principle and a defeat, he cannot act 
with glory unless he act for principle and freedom, and he that destroys 
Despotism destroys Popery. He that enacts freedom enacts Protestantism. 
The body and soul of Europe must be enfranchised or enslaved together. 
There seems for him no middle course between glory, and disgrace and 
ruin. His name, his Napoleon nature, his star, the policy of his ancestor, 
his cou^ d*etat, his friends, his enemies, and his countiy, all point to one 
achievement — Poland, as his special work, his safety, and his fame. France 
has no empires beyond the ocean, — no descendants to perpetuate her name, 
her story, her race, and her power. France breeds no nations. She is on 
the Seine or nowhere, and if she is second-rate in Europe, she cannot 
girdle the earth with her colonies, nor sow the seas with ships. Napoleon 
is fate and he is France. He is also a name. Something he must and 
will do, for such men are not made for nothing. Napoleon comprehends 
the age, — ^he is safe from delusions. Napoleon believes, — ^he cannot fear. 
Napoleon is absolute, he has the coup cPoeil of an emperor, he has neither 
constitutions, alliances, nor traditions, to shackle him. Napoleon under- 
stands men, his will will be done in Europe. He cannot go against Free- 
dom, he cannot go against England, (unless indeed to go against Eng- 
land, and for freedom, be one and the same thing,) — the first were infamy, 
the second ruin. The other course is open, with Austria and Bome for 
foes. The first may be sprung into the air any fine morning, the last is 
already his own. 

Popes have always been pu])pets of Napoleons, the flunkey knows 
his livery, and what man ever believed in or feared his own puppets ? 
Moreover, with Italy, Austrian, and Jesuit-ridden, the first Parisian 
revolution would bring Russian troops over the Alps. When the ground 
of France is firm under his feet, and he has now got his Garde ; when he 
can do without the Jesuits — and already he has given, or permitted to be 
given, to his soldiers the English Testament — " we shall see what we shall 
see." At this moment, probably, the only stumbling-block in the path of 
Napoleon, cmd therefore the only obstacle to the progress and enfranchise- 
ment ofUurope, is — tlie Jesuits, Certain it is, that the national ambition, 
and the national aspiration, and the political necessities of Napoleon, all 
point one way. The idees Napoleoniennes are likely to be revealed in a 
coup d^EuropCy but the time must be chosen, and it must be a contest of 
principle, otherwise France can get no glory. Napoleon may march to 
"Warsaw through Italy and Hungary, and there is nothing' to prevent his 
going back through Prussia. Or the march majr be reyersed, 
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§13. 

Ib England one P Kossuth says she is two. In peace she is scarcely 
two ; for, though she is commercial, she keeps no eye on Bussia nor on 
the anti«commercial treaties and arrangements of her own rulers. Her 
Bussells write to Nicholas that his protectorates are '^ sanctioned by treaty 
and prescribed by duty ;" and Nesselrode compliments our ambassador on 
his becoming " reserve and prudence ;" and after Bomanoff has been 
approximated by the treaty of London to the throne of Denmark, Lord 
Clarendon announces in the Lords, that "the Emperor of Bussia had 
acceded to the Loudon treaty, without bringing forward the slightest 
undue pretension " ! ! 

And thus the policy and power of England is applied, without protest, 
by these executors of the will of Peter the Great. But in war England is 
two ; for Englishmen sympathise with the free, although her statesmen 
and her policy are dynastic. This wUl he her weakness or her strength. 

§14. 

There is, however, one power of the future which will be an unity, and 
whose deeds are full up to the measure of its present development ; which 
may be the means of transmitting the political eternity of Bome, and of 
giving to the world a social unity more important than either the political 
supremacy or ecclesiastical unities of her past. "We refer, of course, to 
Sardinia and the Yaudois — the national and spiritual protestantism of Italy 
— ^two features in this embroilment which may be regarded with entire satis- 
faction. They are forces rooted in the past, and compact with all kinds of 
social and political strength and promise ; but they are forces even more 
for the future than for the present or the past. Though their material powwr 
is great, their moral force Is greater. It is that kind of force which is 
always connected with a future. It has about it yet no mortal taint ; for 
there is work to do, and these are worthy to do it. The first of these 
powers — Protestantism — has lived for three centuries, like a salamander, 
in fire \ has outlived all the guile and diplomacy of Bome, and all the 
armaments and hatreds that Bome has moved against it from Spain, and 
Germany, and France. It exists, a remnant of that indestructible puritan 
breed, whose prayers are an inspiration of empire, whose faith there has 
lived under the shadow of its sword, whose conduct has been nobler, and 
whose future may be grander, than that of their brethren in England. 

The freedom, the Protestantism, and the Church of the Sardinian Vau- 
dois, is a truer centre of Italian unity than Bome ; for theirs is the 
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church of the future, and Eome is the church of the past. They are the 
most remarkable phenomenon in history, and have seen the whole circle of 
their foes contending, rcTolutionised, rent asunder, expiring, retrograding, 
or rotting; while ikey have risen from contempt to glory, the noblest 
illustration now of that freedom of thought and action which has given the 
Anglo-Saxons power to girdle the earth with empires. The Yaudois, with 
increased immunities, are ready now to enter, an intimate and integral 
element of power, and a symbol of individual and national freedom, into 
the future of another power, as ancient and only less renowned — ^a power 
loyal to the right, antedating its alliances with freedom, rich in historic 
memories of gallantry and far-reaching commercial daring — " Genoa the 
Superb," and the kingdom now of Sardinia ; combining thus potentiaUy 
the material and spiritual unities of that peninsula ; the true rallying 
point in the south for men weary of political despotism ; an omnipotent 
support in the hearts of men whose souls are free. This country and this 
faith, this church and that state, these principles and that people — ^its 
sacrament of suffering past, its mighty dawn purpling the future — ^these 
are the substance and soul of a great nation. The organisation and embo- 
diment of the best ideas of truth and freedom. The first-fruits of the age, 
and the worthy depositaries of the eternal memories of Eome. Italy first 
gave the world an unity of civilisation and arts ; then a spiritual unity ; a 
third time she may now replace dead signs and symbols of the middle ages 
with the living social unity of the nineteenth century.* 

The Church and system of Eome is a lie and an anachronism on the 
face of Europe. The truth and life of personal protestant freedom can 
alone regenerate Europe or replace Eome. Eome exists, because her fel- 
lowship in infamy is worth a price, and she can hawk that infamy in foreign 
markets. Aye ! Eome also subsists on a " balance" — a balance of crime 
against crime, despotism against despotism, of political paralysis against 
social rottenness and perdition ; she subsists because crowned contending 
criminals want her organisation, her confessionals, her superstitions, and 
her intrigues ; because they want her crawl, her slime, her bestiality, her 
spiritual espionage, and her political harlotry ! 

And we cannot but here remark, in reference to this all-absorbing ques- 
tion of intervention, which is the speciality of the nineteenth century, that 
had French intervention been allowed in '-18, when Austria would have 
given up Lombardy and Milan; and had Palmerston not prevented 
Prance from interfering to maintain the national cause against Austria, on 

* Since writing the above, we read the following : — " The annual Piedmonteae festival 
in honour of the constitution has become, by adoption, the great national fdte for all 
Italy, at which eveiy other state in the Peninsula has representatives, and toward^ which 
all turn for a ray of hope."— Tiwi€«* Own Oobbespondibnt, May 21, 1865. 
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the plea tbat Italj was strong enough to succeed alone, — Eome and the 
Jesuits would not now possess the organisation which enables them to pit 
thrones against peoples, freedom against despotism, and intrigues against 
rights throughout the world. Who can wonder or lament that France the 
next time marched into Eome without England's leave ; that French, not 
Austrian, troops garrison Eome ; that French, and not Eussian, power 
prevails there ? 

And now compare these representatives of the past and future. Bring 
forth Austria and Eomanism before this Sardinia and this Church. — Jesuits 
and despots before these free souls and this enlightened people. Compare 
the martyrs with their murderers, those who fought for freedom and 
those who murdered for despotism, those who called on God and those 
who called on Eome, and then forecast the futures of the twain. Compare the 
mighty hulking mass prone in central Europe with the stripling conqueror 
of the south. Compare all that you know of Austria with all that you 
know of Sardinia; the past with the past, the future with the future. 
Those thirty -eight sovereigns, whose mission is to keep up the live stock 
of royalty in Europe, and who enforce thirty-eight times over the maxim 
touching an " Imperium in Imperio," with him who is sovereign over that 
compacted, united, and constitutional state in which, the other day, were 
Tittered sentiments nobler than any that have ever been uttered or mut- 
tered in Austria for 300 years.* 

"What have you read of history to show that a state, which has neither 
unity within nor respect without, and to whom political action would be 
death, can long oppress a power which combines all the elements of poli- 
tical, social, and religious life, and which is in active alliance and co-opera- 
tion with the foremost nations in the world ? Tell us what is your theory 
of politics, if you believe that subserviency triumphs ever over indepen- 
dence ? What is your theory of life, if you think that bankruptcy, and 
neutrality, and internal divisions will always prevail over solvency, and 
activity, and unity ? AVhat is your theory of religion, if you think that 
the homage of a free soul is not better than the forced conformity of slaves, 
and that the first is not stronger than the last ? Tell us what sort of a 

* " Yeneration and love for the king are identical with the noblest sentiments that 
can qualify the life of a free people. We love our king, because in him lives the remem- 
brance of that august dynasty to which it is owing that this alone among the provinces 
of Italy has been preserved free from the dominations, the protections, and the influences 
of strangers. We love our king, because he fought bravely on the field of battle for the 
noble cause of Italian independence. In no country in Europe is the army more 
popular than among us. Its popularity has increased immensely since it carried to the 
field of battle tbat Italian flag, and carried it for an undertaking more illustrioaSi more 
glorious, and more beautiful, than any in Italian history." — Speech of Cavalier Bon- 
compagni, the President of the Chamber at Turin, at a dinner to the Depniies, on 
occasion of the Eastern expedition, March 29, 1855. 
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God do you worship, who believe that slaughtered saints are nothing 
worth, and that centuries of wrong have no recompense ? That generation 
affcer generation of prosecutors and profane shall possess the earth ; and 
that the heirs of heroism and virtue shall be for ever denied a country ? 

The question between Sardinia and Bussia might be settled on the 
Crimea, where free men and free souls might create a free city. The 
quarrel between Sardinia and Austria will be settled on the peninsula. 
Before Sardinia declared for France and freedom, against Austria, and 
Bussia, and Borne — ^for that is the real statement of the case — ^a Parisian 
insurrection, and an Italian revolution to match, might at any time have 
seen a Bussian contingent with Austrian troops driving the French over 
the Alps. Sardinia has joined France in time. A French contingent with 
Sardinian troops may now play the other trick. That was checkmate for 
the Czar in Italy. Coming events cast their shadows before. Here was 
the key to Italian unity, the quietus of Bussian intrigue, the heir to 
Crimean fortresses. And the shadows of these events were the darkest in 
the valley of death to Nicholas. 

§15. 

But with the exception of the potential unity of Italy promised by Sar- 
dinia and the Vaudois, and the strong but precarious unity of France, 
Bussia alone, as yet, is in unity in Europe, and she draws her power even 
from Poland. One in race, Sclavonic. One in policy, Sclavonic. One in 
system, Sclavonic. One in Institution, imperial. One in religious teach- 
ing, imperial. One in faith, its] destiny. — In Bussia even God and the 
Emperor are one, and that one is the Czar. With her back set against the 
frozen pillars of the world, her arms round the circle of the earth, casting 
her shoe over two continents to a third ; with bayonets that prop up the 
skies ; embracing four seas and outflanking Europe ; with Austria half- 
Bussianised in race, and more than half-demoralised by ideas ; with the 
sea-board of the Adriatic prospectively opening to her through Austria ; 
with Turkey partly Sclavonic, and with an ally in every political crime and 
every political criminal or imbecile, there is nothing that can confront 
Russia but Principle, and the three great Powers have at least three dif- 
ferent versions of principle, and the principle of two of them is only half 
their own. 

Does any man in Europe expect that four powers leagued against one 
power will hold together when the crisis is passed, and when other passions 
and interests will be nearer and stronger ; that the interests of four 
powers can be unique, or that their alliance has yet developed any other 
bond than interest. Ther^ is the principle of freedom for the peoples 
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ereiywhere, and in England the principle of oligarcbio conservatism. In 
iFrance sits the omniarch of a republic^ — ^in Sardinia the Integer of Italy, — 
and in Austria no principle, but a would-be eternal status quo awte^ with 
the deluge behind that, pent in and dammed up on three parts of her fron* 
tier ! And who supposes that the dove will ever be the blazon of Austria, 
or that she will be taken into the ark and Poland left to periah ? 

So much for the duration of alliances founded on interest alone. These 
are the powers pretending collectively to confront despotism in Siussia, 
who is strong again in this her onlj twofold aspect, that she can at anj 
time raise the banner of Freedom, and disorganise the powers bj appealing 
to the peoples within them, or to their sympathies in the reconstruction 
of Poland. 

Unless Freedom be put back to Poland, Bussia will advance to the 
Bhine and to Constantinople. 

The FiNDiKG, — ^Eeteospective. Pbesekt. Peospectivb. 

Whether, then, we rely on our estimate of the great representative 
men of Europe, or on our appreciation of the system of Eussia, which joins 
an idiosyncracy as of a man to the persistence and eternity of a system ; 
or whether we consider the various national integers of Europe ; we can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that the West may yet meet and master 
the unity and despotism of Eussia by a power already within her borders, 
by a weapon which she cannot parry, and in the name of a principle which 
is above her. Thus, and no otherwise. We conclude also that this muit 
be the final settlement of the matter. 

Our finding is, that France is an unity, if Napoleon will. That Sardinia 
is an unity. That the Peoples in England, France, Sardinia, Hungary, and 
Poland are henceforward an omnipresent unity, and that these may neu- 
tralise England, which is two, and Austria, which is nothing, and then for 
Poland. We find, moreover, that there is a mighty omnipresent unity, 
compact of all the rights of Europe wherever they be, and of whatsoever 
kind, which must coalesce some time materially. That the wrongs of Europe, 
though uniting for a time or for a purpose, are essentially antagonistic and 
suicidal ; that they must meet, and meeting must curse, destroy, consume, 
and extirpate one another through the length and breadth of it. That 
every wrong has, therefore against it, the right which confronts it, and the 
conspiring fellow wrong which undermines it, which conspires with it and 
conspires against it ; whether it be the wrong of Eussia, or the wrong of 
Eome, the sin against man of Despotism, or the sin against God ct 
Priestcraft. 
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We shall prove that the crisis is imperative, and we shall prove this fur- 
ther point, that the "West depends more on Poland than Poland on the West. 
That the union and unity of the West, the glory of France, the safety of 
Napoleon, the reputation and European life of England, the continued exis- 
tence of Sardinia, and the prospective unity of Italy, as weU as the lives of 
the nationalities, depend for their present success on Poland, and on what 
we have called " Principle." We shall prove that you cannot settle Europe 
without them. That delays, even of the last seven years, have fearfully 
aggravated the question already and made it dangerous to Europe ; and 
we shall show the consequences of not settling it, or getting instalments 
towards the settling of it, now. We shall show that it would turn our 
seas into blood, our citizens into revolutionists, our soldiers into free lances, 
and our kings into anarch chieftains. That it would put contradictions of 
principle, opinion, interest, between rulers and rulers, and rulers and 
peoples, and that it would empower for further evil, but for final destruc- 
tion, the two great enemies of man, despots and priests. Till at last, unless 
Europe be an awful valley of death, "the army of vengeance" must be 
formed, or Europe be as "a living whirlpool, a vast and tempestuous 
rolling and heaving of infuriate life." 

There is a terrible meaning in the two principles which have advanced 
against each other through centuries, and of one of which Sussia is but 
one of the material symbols. 

The question as to Bussia now is, — ^Whether we at once conciliate the 
principle of freedom, and disintegrate and bisect the power^of Panscla- 
vonism by Poland ? 



The TuENiNa Point. — PHiirciPiiE aitd Eussia. 

The point where the rights of men in Hungary, and Italy, and Poland 
can best be secured through the agency of Eussia is the point where they 
become identified with Eussia, and that is the point where JPansclavonism 
becomes a principle and a potver more than mortal. Thereafter pbinoiplb 
sides with Eussia. 

Meanwhile she may play the game of despotism, pursue the policy of 
the Sclave, and continue her pressure on Central Europe at the Sound op 
the Bosphorus ; range the steppep of Asia, and* hover over India, China 
and America in the far west ; pursue the tentative process of turning the 
flank of Turkey in Persia, or of stopping up the bestial Danube-mouth of 
Austria with fine alluvial mud. 
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The Eoboxs aistd the Futubb of Eueope. 
Pbiwciplb akd the Peoples. — ^The Eemedy. 

There is but one saying chance, and the weakness of Eussia there is the 
opportunity of Freedom. 

Bussia is outflanking Europe, but her centre is rotten ; there is a cancer 
in it. Strike at that. Strategy dictates it. Tactics dictate it. Policy 
demands it. Principle demands it. Bussia has committed an error — 
rather destiny has committed it. It is said that her Danubian aggression 
has outrun Polish consolidation. A certain time will pass before that 
wound will close up, before that centre can be strengthened, before Poland 
can become Bussianised, and Bussia invincible. 

Bussia is outflanking us. But she is an unity, — a power. She cannot 
he defied hut hy a grander element of power. Her heart is rotten, — ^strike at 
that ! Strike in the name of principle and Poland ! Hurl at it the repre- 
sentatives of the horse of Kellerman, who rode over so many rotten 
monarchies, and of the old guards of England who rode over them. You 
cannot leave Europe safe, and European Bussia whole. But you cannot 
dismantle Bussia without returning to Poland the slice Austria has got, 
you cannot do this without either dismembering or reconstructing Ger- 
many, or giving Austria an equivalent in the Principalities; and this were 
to dismember Turkey. In the one case Prance must receive, and in the 
other case, or indeed in any case, ulteriorly Prance would take something. 
— What, but the Bhine and Savoy ? Nor this without assigning to Sar- 
dinia, Lombardy, and to Italy, and the Yaudois, their future ; and to France 
and Italy nearly the same thing must happen in the case of a Pansclavonic 
empire. The choice then which cannot be avoided, lies between leaving 
Europe unsafe — betraying Turkey — or dismembering Austria. If none of 
this be done now because of the self-denying ordinance of the powers, it, or 
something worse or more violent must be done some other time, a decade 
hence, when the results of all this are a little farther matured, and when 
two of the powers are neutralized, — ^whenever one of them wants what 
another will not grant. And this will happen unless England has already 
entered upon the millenium, — ^unless mildly trilled pastorals pipe down the 
thunder of war, and peaceful phantasies put out the lust and the light of 
batUe. 

The spiritual forces of Europe can alone give uniiy to the West, and 
unless the powers that be, be propitiated, of what use is the name of 
DeaoeP 
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Meanwhile be it remembered that with the wound of Poland closed, — 
the hopes of JbVeedom in Europe are for this time closed. Unless France 
and England should be forced, at incredible cost of blood and treasure to 
re-erect Poland only when she is at last prostrate, and when all signs of 
native life are fled. For this catastrophe English statesmanship is probably 
waiting. — And it is possible that that time is come without their knowing 
it, and that the prematurity of Menchikoff, and the immaturity of Bussia 
is a gratuitous assumption. 



A PsnycrPLE ojb a Defeat. — The two Eoads. 

Again we say of England and Bussia, England must now choose between 
a principle and a defeat, and in future she must keep neutral and nothing 
in Europe unless she would have the same alternative forced upon her. 

This question of principle insinuates its omnipotence everywhere, an^ 
lives down and lives out everything ; and it is the most decisive element in 
great contests. It presides over the evolutions of centuries. It is the 
inspiration of valour itself, and is a substitute for physical force, and 
acquired discipline. Two things are essential to a soldier. — Flesh and 
blood, and a Faith. The rest are trifles, the rest are accidents, — com- 
paratively unimportant, — can be supplied by care and routine and pipe- 
clay, or can be done without ; — for there is no living race, so mean and 
low, that has got a faith in it, that has not got also a fighting quali- 
fication likely to command respect whether from men or devils I Both 
elements are now on both sides, of the quarrel. Englishmen now fight 
(that is they think they fight) for justice, and in defence of the oppressed, 
and that is a faith, and a principle, and a power. Our oligarchs would 
fight for the balance of power, and perhaps the stifling of the nationalities, 
and that is neither a principle, nor a faith, nor a power, nor a reality, but 
a folly and a fate. Our statesmen would fight with a view to India and 
our maritime supremacy, and there may be somewhat of statesmanship in 
that, but nothing of power, — only material and defensive. 

"When the business of the Chersonnesus is settled (?) Turkey safe, 
chivaby satisfied, maritime supremacy re-blazoned, and India, for the 
present, at ease; when we have well done with them, and Bussia is 
retiring with lowering brows and fixed eternal hate, we come to a point — 
and we shall come to it soon whether the Chersonnesus be done with or 
not — ^whence two boads divebge. The one, where neither our people, 
nor our commerce, nor our flag, are concerned. Without sentiment, or 
chivalry, or faith, or principle, or even victory. To affirm Austria (or the 
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principle of Despotigm wherever it may be) and deny Poland and freedom 
wherever it may assert itself, — ^for Austria cannot be had without denying 
Poland and guaranteeing the abeyance of Hungary and Italy. The other, 
with sentiment, chivalry, futh, principle, and victory ; to affirm Poland and 
freedom, and deny despotism and Austria, — for if Hungary, Poland, or 
Italy, or freedom anywhere in Europe be affirmed, Austria must be, to the 
affirmation and the affirmers, actively hostile,—- or thenceforth nothing. 

This is the alternative which has dogged our statesmanship for eighty 
years, and which now bestrides our path like ApoUyon. Principle or 
defeat — Poland and freedom, — or the retirement of John Bull into private 
life, where he may bully his children in the colonies till they come of age, 
or his cousins in Austria in their dotage, but must never venture out of 
domestic or vestry routine into the hau^ politique of Europe, or tempt the 
swoop of the eagles of the West or of the North. 



Spibitital Poeoes.— Eitsbia ajtd the Powess. 

In either case Eussia will have a country, a system, and a faith to fight 
for ; and if England have not the grander principle of freedom to inspire 
her, she will have nothing but physical prowess, and that is no power, — 
politically she will have collapsed. If she neglect or fight against freedom, 
she will fight against the ancient precedents of her story, and the very stars 
of Heaven in their courses will contend against her. Such a course would 
evoke elements of power not yet named in Europe. 

The Politics of Europe would then have been simplified with a ven- 
geance. Poland and Eussia one, Eussia is Europe, and England and 
Prance mere outsiders. England will have done her service, as the breeder 
of mighty nations who will survive and eclipse her. Her offspring will 
probably be severed by a timely providence from her side, lest she stifle the 
hopes of the world by neglect and routine, as she has already done her 
worst by the same means to destroy the hopes of Europe. Her offspring 
may take her place, for England is now in abeyance, ruled by a Venetian 
cabal. 

A cabal drifting towards war, drifting towards peace, drifting against a 
fortress, drifting towards anarchy. Knowing not which, what, or how. 
Drifting and drivelling. Drivelling and drifting. Moaning like mandrakes 
before the wind. Q-roaning, croneing, and droning, like a bag full of Scotch 
wind. Antiquated, contented, gartered, imbecile, and not famous ; but 
above all, contented and content, as becomes Lords and Gentlemen, who 
have carried on war on the principles of peace, and concluded treaties on 
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the principles of concession. Croneing over treaties and protocols At 
Yiemui that pandemonium of politics, where from crisis to crisis, the real 
treaties are in the secret article, where thrones are shuffled, principles 
betrayed, or the quivering members of a nationality rent asunder. — ^Where 
above all met that Trinity of Hell, called " holy," and that alliance, also 
"holy," which until now covers Europe with limbs of countries dismem- 
bered, — ^groaning, and bleeding, and invoking Heaven and Earth to their 
rescue. 

But these things will have an end, and the balance accumulates against 
the debtor from each settling point. It matters not whether Sebastopol 
stands or falls, it leads nowhere. It is the question of treaties on which 
the West will fail, and the four points are what Nicholas with a stem irony 
called them, "points of departure." 

§ 16. 

Soon neither an equipoise of powers ricketty and reeling, nor even an 
adjustment of territorial " balances," will be possible. Duty offered as a 
choice, and spumed, will wear its other aspect of an avenger throned in 
Judgment. The breathing form of interceding hope will be fixed in 
Ehadamanthine marble, and Eussia as far as the statesmen of England 
have operated, will hold the destinies and the future of Europe. What, or 
rather, how, they and that may be, is in the womb of time. England will 
have done her possible against the God of her puritans, and the power will 
have gone out of her. And will she have saved Austria ? No ; — she will 
have lost Europe, and betrayed Freedom. Not destroyed Freedom. If 
that were possible, then indeed 

" A world in bloody 
"Would attend the funeral rights," 

but freedom betrayed in one place, will have her rallying and resurrection 
in another. 

Like the obscene rabble in that immortal Judgment Hall, the States- 
men of England and of Europe may shout, " Give us Austria, save us 
Barabbas ; give us the violator of Italy, the murderer of Hungary, and 
the thief of Poland ; and for freedom ! — crucify her, crucify her." The 
people of England who hold the Pilate power of the crisis, who ought to 
maintain justice and right, may yield to diplomacy, or to indolence, as the 
Boman yielded to clamor. They may wash their hands of the question, 
yield to their rulers, and permit a sentence which they durst neither pro- 
nounce nor denunciate. The seals of " all the powers " may be set to the 
sentence, and may have ratified the doom. They may roll Austria like a 
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rock over the grave of freedom ; — set their Btrong men to guard the victims 
and to keep them, and, when the mom of resurrection comes, Lo ! the 
"Powers" and their watchmen stagger like drunkards beneath the blow, 
and the stone which they set has crushed them. The spirit and the prin- 
ciple mock their fiat. Politics and principles and freedom will be already 
beyond the reach of Statecraft. They will have outsoared the shadow of 
our English night. The West will have given its verdict. The principle 
will appeal to higher powers. England the unjust judge, and oppressor, 
will be deposed. Policy will yield to facts — to powers, which can neither 
be evaded nor evaporated. The action of these new powers will embrace 
the proportions of the world, — ^their arena will be conthients. 

Specialities. Peovisoes. Que8Tioi«8. 
Pansclavism AifD Libebalism:. 

We have treated this question as though England could not reconstruct 
Poland with the consent of Austria, and so it probably is. She might have 
done it before the Hungarian war, — scarcely now. "When Prussia and 
Austria partook of the partition, Bussia got the net over the heads of her 
rivals. "When Austria sought Eussian intervention in Hungary, Austria 
became bound to Eussia by other ties than gratitude, and the net was fixed. 
Against her own wishes Austria then became bound to keep down Poland, 
because though Poland reconstructed may be Austria saved, yet Poland 
cannot live alone, for Hungary is her neighbour, and Hungary is now the 
eternal foe of Austria. Austria cannot join the West now without SJwngai^y 
guaranteed to her against revolt, and English ministers, despite their foreign 
enlistment abortion for subsidizing Austrian soldiery, dare not attempt to 
make good such a guarantee ; * besides they may want Poland yet, and 
Hungary is next door, and the two will go together. 

On the day on which Europe refused to save Hungary, she refused to 
save Austria, — allowed Austria to mutilate herself by destroying her 
principal member, — and took from that power, in the face of the world, 
securities that never would she be able to join Europe in demanding the 
reconstruction of Poland. 

Ori that day the representatives of the powers made a JPansclavonic empire 
prohahle, and the Turkish war has only taught Eussia the lesson that a 
Pansclavonic empire is for her a necessity. Eussia dealt the card of 
Intervention for Despotism. England dealt the card of non-intervention 
for Ereedom, — and Eussia holds the stakes which Palmerston handed over 
to her, whenever the game is to be played out. 

♦ But Buch was the nature of the terms of the secret treaty with Austria in the last 
war, and the treaty of Dec. 2nd is much the same thing. 
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But here we cannot but remember and remind the reader, that Nicholas 
intended to use Poland as a means of bringing the Eussian empire into 
connection with Western Europe. Count Pozzio de Borgo now says that 
this object was at last sought in the destruction of Poland ; but it was at 
first hoped that by it the simplicity and energy of the Eussian absolutism 
might be combined with the spiritual forces of Western liberalism, and 
thus the advantages of both systems enjoyed, without the weaknesses of 
either. It was thought, moreover, that the rest of Europe, particularly 
certain portions of it, might be overawed and held subservient by the 
bugbear and lure of Polish nationality. It is therefore not likely that this 
point is now neglected or overlooked, that that which has always been an 
element in political combinations should be now forgotten, or that the 
practical force in European aflfairs of the Pansclavonic idea, and its present 
state and value, should not be exactly understood by Eussia, and nicely 
acted upon. 

So it always has been with Eussia, and so it probably is. With us it is 
otherwise. With us, armies fight for what diplomatists, with immense 
expenditure of subtlety, afterwards abandon. Our armies defeat our ene- 
mies, and our politicians defeat our armies. Eussia loses all battles, and 
gains all wars. Bolingbroke undid the triumphs of Marlborough, and 
Bute scattered the trophies of Chatham, and Castlereagh at Vienna sur- 
rendered the victories of Wellington ; and thus tradition teaches that the ' 
wrong man w^ill ever surely arise in the wrong place to squander the blood- 
bouglit victories of England, and to snatch again from the lips of the 
nations the ripe fruit of their deliverance. 

These facts and these considerations again throw back European ques- 
tions on necessity and Napoleon for solution. 

§17. 

We have seen the unity, the action, the forces, and the future, herein, 
of England ; but how about Prance ? This power has no complication 
with Austria. It was victimised by the oligarchs of England once, but is 
now free and palpitating with energies. What will Prance do about 
Poland, despite the bestial bi-faced front of Austria f What will Napo- 
leon do ere Alexander has conciliated 'Poland^-— for it is a race agcmst time 
here, — and when, if needs be, England is embroiled with her former or with 
her present neglected colonies, what will Prance, free and Napoleonic, do 
for Poland ? 

Napoleon is master of the situation now, but the situation is drifting 
past him, and it will not be England's fault if it be not gone soon* Once 

R 
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gone, — can Napoleon beckon it back ? — Not though the blood of France, 
a red Niagara, should rush like a hell of waters adown the steeps of another 
rerolution ! As well might the condemned in judgment try to revoke their 
conduct or their fate. 

Poland erected by Napoleon, and it is well for Poland, well for Austria, 
well for principle and freedom and the " balance," and well, above all, for 
Napoleon. Poland amalgamated with Eussia, and that were done much 
easier than is dreamt of by the political philosophy of England, — Poland 
and Eussia one, by institution and race ; one by language — ^for Polish, like 
the Poles, may be conquered, and colleges are cheaper than proscrip- 
tions; one by the milder policy with which Alexander will replace the 
severities of Nicholas (and to what but this probability did Palmerston 
point when he said that Poland was a " standing menace " to Germany, 
and recommended Austria to try conciliation ?) ; one by Pansclavonic aspi- 
ration, which would give to Poland a career and a future ; one by the 
necessities of Poland, which has not been allowed to exist alone ; one by 
the results of a policy which will make Poland and Austria Bussian, because 
it refused to make Poland alone free. — These things once finished as they 
are begun, and the results of such a policy will appear. By refusing 
justice and ignoring principle it will have enlarged the proportions of the 
struggle, and multiplied the elements of strife between despotism and revo- 
lution. It will have extinguished neither, giving law to neither ; for neither 
can be extinguished, unless order utilise the energies of the one and inter- 
national law limit the action of the other. !Praedom, if she spring not up 
and convulse Europe with war, will retire from that arena, but only to 
enlarge the proportions of the struggle, and to bring to it the resources of 
a world. Eree continents and their progress will be interested therein ; 
there will be questions of Chinese and Tartar interventions, and of Ameri- 
can and Bussian boundary lines ; and the same problem will be pre- 
sented on the widest field. 

The mere material interests involved will be too mighty and manifold 
for any arbitrement but truth. There are already questions about Cuban 
and Mosquito annexation, and ship-canal proprietaryships joining two 
oceans in the west, and severing two continents to connect four elsewhere. 
The interests of Europe will not soon affect the problem, if Poland be 
once integrated with Bussia ; for Bussian policy is hereditary, national, 
natural, and unchangeable. To her, peace will be welcome enough with« 
out international law, and treaties will be an indifferent thing without 
material guarantees for their fulfilment. The policy of Russia, in peace 
and war, until Bussia falls to pieces, will be unfaltering; and if Napoleonic 
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France dare* not impassion this war of principles and freedom, and if 
England, Austria-bound, dare not lift the war above the level of an affair 
of the 8tatti8 quo ante, a war of dynasties against nations, and for the 
abeyance of nationalities, as well as for the repulse of Eussia, — then 
Eussia retires the winner from a combination stronger than will ever be 
formed against her again. ^ The morale of Eussia will be higher than that 
of the " powers." The spiritual forces will be on her side. The war will 
be impassioned enough there. Superstition and hate, servility and fear, 
the forces of Pansclavonic aspiration and nationality, of ambition and 
fanaticism and religion, will fight always, whether in peace or war, on the 
side of Eussia. A reuniting of races is possible, as well as a destruction 
or a re-erection. Poland, in race and institution Sclavonic, has since '48 been 
potentially Sclavonic altogether, and may soon be so actually and wholly. 
The character of that race is persistency, loyalty, patriotism, personal ser- 
vility, and collective ambition. The Sclavonic element increases. The 
German element decreases, by emigration and other causes. Among the 
Sclaves there is no check to multiplication — in Germany many by nature 
and institution. It was a boast of the Germans that the Sclaves would 
be kept down "as long as swords are ground in Germany;" but the 
" Sclavonic flails" will subdue them. 

§ 18. 

And does any man suppose that those 18 million Sclavonian souls in 
central Europe, full of sap and vigour, will long acknowledge as sovereigns 
those 38 dry German sticks, bundled up by the green sapling, Francis- 
Joseph, and constituting the German "power"? Is there a tyro in 
intrigue in Europe who could not put his hand on 20 levers apt enough 
for moving and annexing to Eussia within 20 years one -half of this 
European ballast, this Russian recruiting grotmd, and for using it for 
Pansclavonic propagandism against the other half, and for trebling the 
armaments of Eussia against the independence of Europe ? "What else 
thah this is the meaning of the South-west comer of Poland bristling 
with the strongest fortified places in the world ; of that splendid strategic 
position ; of that fine open country which invites a march therefrom to 
Berlin and Vienna ?— and of that fine open policy which does not oppose 
it ? To what other end than this are the King Logs of the West yet 
"drifting" on the ocean of diplomacy ? 

See, for instance, Austria holdinor the Principalities. Turkey protest- 
ing or contesting. Prussia intriguing for an equivalent, and looking towards 

* Bui for tli« man who dared to subdue Franee, wliat other feat is there in Europe, 
vhich, with Fmnce, ke durst not? 

R 2 
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German supremacy. France looking to the Rhine — Prussia between 
them. England inclined to help Turkey against Austria, and Austria 
against all the rest. What can Russia do — Poland not interposed — hut 
divide and appropriate Germany, and advance on Constantinople P 



CoMMEBOE. — ^Effect of. 

Commerce and time will not alter the matter. Quite otherwise. Nor 
monetary necessities. The large sums borrowed of Government by Rus- 
sian barons make aggression for them a necessity and a pecuniary specu- 
lation and retrievement. In the far East, the seizure of the Amour — a 
greater river than the Danube — with its trade, and territory, and naviga- 
tion, possesses Russia of an empire ; and beyond Ihat, Russo- America is 
twice the size of Prance. In the West, canal proprietaryships may expose 
us to Russo- American quarrels on the Mosquito coast. For commerce is 
the natural bribe which Russia would offer to the rivals of England on the 
sea. Commerce, in fact, affords only another illustration of the eternal 
and natural pressure of Russia outwards — in the Baltic and the Euxine — 
in the sea of Okotsk — on the seaboard of Norway — wherever she can find 
a vent or seize an outlet to bring herself in communication with the world. 
Europe can't expect Russia to strangle herself. 

The territorial position of JRussia is therefore a principle. Westwards 
and southwards (if not northwards and eastwards) she yearns with two 
mighty arms towards her destiny, and will embrace it or ruin. The nature 
can but be followed and the doom reached. It was the natural outline of 
Europe itself, nay, of the three continents, that dictated the terms of his 
testament to Peter the Great. It is this territorial peculiarity of Russia 
which is an immutable material giiarantee for the persistence of her policy 
and for its activity in a given direction, which, while Russia profits by the 
simplicity and energy of a Despotism, secures also the steady aim of a real, 
national, and spontaneous policy, and swallows up, as it were, and b^ra 
on, the will itself of the autocrat in the system. 



Half tTLTIMATtTMS AKD WnOlilfi tTtTlMATtTMS. 
POLAKD AND THE PoWEES.— WaB AIO) PeACE. 

Austria now has a half* way ultimatum, which has cajoled and concussecl 

inteUects (?) of our Cabinet— not of Napoleon. She can say,— 

•3 me too far, and I faU back on the assistance of Russia, and on ter- 
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ritorial arrangements or compensations in concert with her.'* She can say 
also,—" Here I am ; your policy has made me tolerably helpless, and now 
it must hold me up, or let go the * balance.'" If- England, therefore, 
pressing Austria to a certain extent, prevents Napoleon from pressing on 
to a further, to the real, ultimatum — to a principle which will destroy Aus- 
tria and shatter Bussia ; prevents him from arraying himself in the natural 
forces of the situation ; England goes, and takes with her the West, into a 
position obviously and essentially uncertain, untenable, and false. 

But what if England go, and Napoleon do not follow ? If England 
fears no rivals on the sea. Napoleon will not give the Sclaves, and prospec- 
tively Germany, to the Czar, nor inflict on the France of the next genera- 
tion the mighty preponderance which such a consummation must give to 
Bussia. Napoleon YfiHH prevent that, for neither he nor France could cure 
it. If Bussia complete this, her work, the heir must give uj9 his. 

The war as yet has had no object — ^rather its object has been not to hurt 
Bussia^; for as yet it has neither entertained nor dreamt of any project that 
could damage Bussian preponderance in Europe. Hitherto its result has 
been to make Austria the man in possession, and Prussia the porter. If 
Poland be not free, she is Bussian ; and if Poland be not Bussianised jet^ 
THEN Bussia will siake peace that that pbocess may be completed. 
As the West cannot guarantee Hungary to Austria, Austria also must 
have peace and neutrality, though the plot may deepen. If Poland be 
already Bussian, Bussia cares not for all the powers, whether in peace or 
war. Thus, without Poland, to the Allies war is dangerous and peace fatal. 
War with Bussia consolidated and extended to Cracow, embattled in the 
south-west, and hanging over Berlin and Vienna like a thunder-cloud. 
A war in which no army could ever conquer, and which no Government 
could possibly feed ; or a peace to subserve and carry on the inevitable 
process of Polish and German, if not of Servian and Hungarian absorption. 
If Poland be Bussian, then Bussia is Europe ; and if England and France 
also be not Bussianised, they must retire, the one to the deserts of 
Algeria, the other to the empire children she has reared ; or they must 
slink like hounds chastised and mumble their ire at home — ^the mangy lion 
of Britain, and the barn-door eagle of Gaul ! 

This alternative has been offered once and again to the statesmen 
of Europe. It is offered now, and each time it will] appear in a more 
imperative form, till it come finally and fatally.' In Poland it was a choice, 
in Hungary an opportunity, in Turkey a necessity, and in Poland once 
more and finally it may be a doom. All authorities agree that Poland is 
the road to Constantinople — ^that Constantinople is the road to Poland — 
fjhat either leads to Paris, and both to India, It is Austria that gives 
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passports to Eussia, and withholds them from the West. But the extinc- 
tion and burial, op the resurrection, of Freedom, is nearer at hand than its 
friends or its foes suspect, — 

" On the verge 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal fiuige. 
Like hope upon a death-bed." 

And for Europe the name of that hope is yet Poland. But the Sclaves 
one in Poland, Austria, and Prussia, and elsewhere, and the west — once 
dimded in council, and, as usual, contradictory in policy, and Bussia might, 
almost, in her own expressive language, turn on Prance or England, or 
any other of the "powers," and " cast it like a dead body into the sea." 
Certainly it would have as absolute a mastery in Europe as though neither 
France nor England existed.* Such is ever the march and rational of 
events. In the beginning a choice, in the end destiny. In the beginning 
duty may solicit as an angel, in the end it overshadows like fate, and the 
wings of the Destroyer are charged with the l^underbolts of Judgment. 
A little more diplomacy of the English school, and in more than a decade 
or less than a generation the deluge itself will have come. And if liberty 
have not to retire to other continents, neither will the waters subside till 
Italy, Hungary, and Poland rear their summits above them, and abore 
those countries also who would fain have maintained an eternal status quo 
by betraying Freedom and binding Europe down to Austria, and who 
would have earned a short and a shameful neutrality by proclaiming to 
Bussia and to her victims " the great principle of non-intervention.'* 



AgGBAVATIOK. SOLIDATIOIS^. DmSIOK. DlS-INTEGBATTON. 



Peoples. Pbh^ciplss. Systems. Dtitastibs. 

We said we should show that delays, even of the last seven years, have 
fearfully aggravated the question and made it dangerous to Europe. Hav- 
ing done that, we shall now show thtt any and every movement or attitude 
ofihe FowerSf however tentative and cautious, whether peace, war» conces- 
sion, non-concession, conciliation, non-conciliation, propagandism, or aon- 
propagandism, must tend to precipUate or to aggravate ike crisis which it is 
the only object of the English Government to stave ofE. 

The war has been starved, shammed, and mismanaged ; yet ia there then 

* We apeak of the natural and logical tendency of policies and systemfl. Oranted 

that " Providence" can momentarily arrest any proceaa of political perveialon or «*^*v«*« 

decay, and reverse the oiurent of events. But, as fistr as the vindication of right and the 

development of principles are concerned, even this is not poaaible. Providenoe !b ike 

-^iV ally that the EngUah Oovemment has not been able to aohaidj. Deaeriad it» A 

vid has and will. Bat see on p. 260 as to the Sclavonic question and Franco 
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Ho immediate, no accomplished result from this war f By no means. In the 
Crimea there is no result, for the result is a moral one. The result is the 
solidation of the hest half of Europe. 3Me result is the distmion and parch 
lysig of the Dynasties, and the solidismg of the Bnglish^ I¥eneh, and Italian 
Peoples. From Scotland to Borne will their lines extend. They surround 
the monarchy of England. They uphold the broad-based throne of France. 
And they surge against the ancient rottenness of Eome. . The lines one — 
the Peoples. The cause one — Freedom. The cement two*fold— Blood 
and Faith. Blood making them as one as Adam — Faith strong as Battle 
and born from Death. Henceforth they feel, think, aspire, work, and 
triumph together ! The hordes of Bussia and of the Peofples advance. 
None others. Whither ? Eussia, with hef millions of meUj heir 
battalions of intellect, and her ethnical Sclayonio fof^es, advances* 
The Peoples with their spiritual forces advance. "Whither ? Aus- 
tria is between them, between the fell-incensed points of these mighty 
opposites. Austria, that balanced Europe upon bayonets is now between 
them. It will clearly be necessary ** to make everybody happy" by parti'^ 
tioning this Austria. France wants the Rhine (Prussia). Sardinia 
wants Lombardy and Venetisif and will get them. Hungary wants herself^ 
And Bussia wants the Sclaves, and has them. Pansclavism already 
bisects Austria, and almoat every man in her is bisected. His soul is with 
the West, and his body — his sinews and his tax-paying — is with the East. 
It is time, when souls and bodies are parted, to bury the latter. Divide 
Austria into twelve, and out of it Despotism is six and Liberalism half a 
dozen. That which bayonets balanced, bayonets will destfoy ; for, what- 
ever succeeds on her north and east, whether Poles, Hungarians, or Bus- 
sians, they are the enemies of Austria ; and as the English Cabinet cannot 
conceive and dare not initiate, so it cannot in arms oppose. It mil ham 
to give up Austria, Thus by fixing, concentrating, mobilising, and inte- 
grating the faith of 90 millions of free men, war stamps its unity on peace, 
and the inclinations of diplomats will be ovei*powered, and the policy of 
the Peoples enacted. 

This war has also potentially solidised English and French with Poles 
and Hungarians. All four are allies of Sardinia. Austria is encircled by 
fire. 

But, of course, in national affairs years are as days. You take 20 mil- 
lions, and 2 fleets, and 2 seasons and use up one admiral, before you ean 
resolve to use his plans, and to burn stores in a fortress. It may take 
longer to educate and erect the national intellect, and to reverse a cabinet 
policy. Progress is relative. To stand on the margin of progress is to 
retrograde. Tc^ stand or to saunter there long m&y be to retrograde into 
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exile and isolation. To hold back one country by its King, and to urge on 
another by its King, is to double both the advance and the retrocession. 
It is often thus in politics that years become as days and days as years — 
that time is at once maximised and minimised — ^that it becomes almost an 
uncertain element in affiiirs, to increase or diminish relatively in geometric 
ratio. 

The Fabian policy of the West may give Bussia time to integrate 
Poland. May compel Hungary to look to Bussia. The conniving policy 
of England in the Principalities may compel Turkey to side against her, 
possibly with Bussia, possibly with France. The policy of desertion of the 
West may compel Scandinavia from its neutrality to the side of Bussia. 
It may facilitate ethnical decomposition in Austria, disorders in Italy, com- 
motions in France, agitation in England, and distrust, contradictions, and 
abortions everywhere. But the impolicy of the West can be the only foe to 
its unity; for contradictions between the aspirations of a nation and the policy 
of its rulers are of that kind, mentioned before, which destroy, disintegrate, 
and decompose. It is only in casting them off that the West may put on 
its strength. A sword is a weapon only in the hand of a principle. Power 
can defend. Principle only can conquer. Without it, unity, there can be 
none in policy or action ; and three allied powers were only so many points 
of departure and repulsion. It gives to nations a steady, perennial, native, 
force, as of gravitation, which, working in harmony with nature, strikes like 
fate on the consciousness of the world. 

. The adhesion of Sardinia to the West is the most significant moral act 
in ^Europe since the first JBhrench Bevolution, The peoples of the West — of 
Sardinia, France, and England (and also of Hungaiyand Poland) — are one 
now and for ever ; yet we cannot hide from ourselves that Sardinia is the only 
power of the three whose course is already openly and irrevocably declared, 
— declared by its political and ecclesiastical antagonisms, and by its poli« 
tical and geographical necessities, for freedom of soul and body against 
Borne and Austria and Bussia. 

The policy of France, though declared for Poland, is not yet declared 
against Austria and Borne. The policy of England is declared, and is active 
for them botL 

Herein and hence are contradictions, dangers, delays. 

Sardinia is first here, as she was first (see State Papers recently pub- 
lished) in the Crimean business in 1783, when she urged France and 
England to move. The fault is with England now as it was then, England 
stops the world. The result thus far has been to ^ the Peoples of the 
West in an attitude for freedom, and for, or against their leaders as the 
latter please. The result, potentially, is to fix the Peoples of Enghmd, 
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Prance, and Italy ; the forces of Ereedom and the rulers of Sardinia and 
France, against the present tendencies of the GoYemment of England. 



§ 19. 

And have you, gentle reader, ever thought that after this mortal peril 
to Austria and Despotism (of the Anglo-French alliance) is o'erpassed, — 
that there would be the end of the whole matter ? 

There is but one problem in the politics of Europe, and but two 
thoughts in the imagination of the hearts of its kings. " Can thrones be 
made safe against or without the Peoples, or, must they be based on them ? " 
Mark, the peril has been mortal. Will these refugees of thrones fail to 
take precautions ? What comes next if the Peoples fail now ? What must 
come ? Why, securities will he taken against the Peoples, Against all of 
them. Switzerland is an eyesore: nor is her Morgate Thermopylae, nor 
are her sixty pitched battles for freedom, forgotten. Sardinia is a blot on 
Europe. Belgium a plague-spot. And Scandinavia is tainted. And — 
France ! All are more or less free, and for that offence all will be put on 
their trial. What then must happen but an aggravation of what happened 
before. Another holy alliance — more holy. A Solidarity of Despots — 
more solid. — Bussia, Austria, and Bome, encamped over 140 millions of 
souls ! To suppose that this wiU not happen, is to suppose that systems 
and principles cognate, do not coalesce, and that each nationality may 
struggle on to speedier enfranchisement against its single foes, which, 
however, has never been the case. The defiance is mortal, and one of the 
two must be destroyed. 

§ 20. 

Let all this sleep awhile, and see what would happen then, in Bussia, 
for instance. Bussia sought the destruction of Poland to bring herself into 
contact with the ideas and civilisation of the West. But what mean these 
words — "civilisation," — "ideas?" Mean they, the inspiring of Bussian 
souls above Bussian uses ? — for freedom ? The empowering them against 
Bus&iia P The enacting them as souls and not as serfs ? Kot so. Else 
how is it that the learned in Austria are not free, and that the policy of 
civilised England is not liberal ? Civilisation means power, with the right 
or the wrong to wield it. Civilisation may mean aggravation, or it may 
mean improvement. It may mean aspiration, — ^an attempt to rise ; or it 
may mean an explosive force, compressed, pent in, and volcanic. A ferment* 
A contest — mth constitutional vent hole^^ or withput. An acquiescence or 
a revolutioi^ 
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Let Btusia, *^ for peace and righteousness' sake," consume Germany, 
till eren Bobemian Sclayes a<« Bussianized, and SclaTonic flails and G^erman 
swords in unison help on the problem of Bussia to its solution ; and even 
in Bussia at last the problem would come again, — ** how shall these souls 
Uvef" 

True ! but how long first ? How long will it take to settle that ? 

But, a " gradual process," you sar, against tyranny. Ah ! a gradual 
process of " enlightenment.*' — ^The enlightenment of Despots as to the 
desirableness of freedom, and as to the folly of ambition ! Who ever 
heard of ikat since Lucifer fell like lightning from heayen ? If the present 
opportunity be lost, not a free state in Europe will be safe from the holy 
alliances of Despots. Joint notes and protests against refugees began not 
long ago to flutter over, even to England, from the " powers." Unless this 
crisis be used, the process of suppression and aggravation will go on. 

Say not that " ere long " the Sclaves, from St. Petersburg to Vienna, 
will be as are these Poles, Hungarians, Italians, Austro-Sclaves, and 
Germans, — ^informed, " enlightened," conspiring, strong, and not in despair. 

The question is — B^ow long ? It took Imperial Bome thirteen hundred 
years to rot, and Bussia is not yet ripe. 

True, the freedom of striving souls was settled alt creation. Heaven 
was settled for them, and Hell for those who would shackle them ; and 
your ancient myths about mountain-piling and Titan-quelling are but 
iterations, poor, vapid, visionary, and weak, of ihi%. 

But these are reflections on the conclusions of Providence. We are in 
the process. We have to help on the conclusion, and, therefore, to confront 
in action the misdeeds of men. And these are natural forces on our side. 

Bussia was restless when she had no Finland, no Poland, no Crimea, 
and we let her alone. Is she less restless now ? Will her instincts of 
aggression be uprooted when half Germany is hers, and when central 
Europe has become the strategical pivot of her operations ? Will power 
act thus for the first time on Bussian ambition, or, specially, success dis- 
courage her aggressions ? 

§ 2L 

Let not any man then say, " Wait till ideas have disintegrated Bussia." 
Tou may wait 1800 years for that. Metaphysical speculations ob the 
philosophy of history are not to turn men into mere tide-wfldters on 
Providence. It is that that has doctrinaired and be-drivelled the intellect 
of Germany. That has made them fit for Pansclaves. It is that sort of 
thing that makes us ^< Pam"-slaTes. According to that yiew of things, in 
200 years Bussia might have her standing army, her thr^ capiiolsy ber 
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marine of Pinns and Greeks ; half of Germany ; her normal schools, her 
mimicry of freedom, and her vents for liberalism ; she might have absorbed, 
and inwardly digested, and said grace, for divers nationalities more ; and we 
might have another ambassador there, setting the whole thing to music, 
piping over the niin of cities, and helping to keep the digestion good. Or 
an English king might be appealing to America for help, and getting the 
answer which George III. gave to Stanislaus— that he had better apply 
"to providence" for it. 

But we are not fatalists. Civilisation has its enervating influences. 
We have to do our duty. And our intervention in the East, though it has 
not saved Turkey, has bound us to the question of Poland now. For God 
has so ordered it that movement of whatever kind and intent, whether for, 
against, or neutral, shall develop always the issues of the age, and the 
antagonisms between policy and principle, — ^to enact the one, and to destroy 
the other. If our policy does not oppose wrong, by wrong it will be 
destroyed, or for right removed. 

AXJSTBO-SOLAVOKISM AITD " CONOILIATION." 

The hope has been expressed, — ^rather the supposition put, by various 
writers, and amongst them by Count Valerian Krasinski, that the Sclavonic 
ideas and propagandism may be turned to the account of Austria. The 
question thus raised, is, whether, under the influence of the idea, partially 
developed, of Sclavonic unity, the Austrian power can once more be re- 
animated ; the means being the adoption of a conciliatory policy towards 
the Sclaves in Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, &c. (which last would be " the 
key-stone of this ethnical revolution ") and the incorporation by Austria, 
other powers helping, of Poland. 

The following are amongst the considerations which seem to render such 
arrangements impossible, and to fix the question again with Poland. 

They cannot be effected in Poland without first getting the Eussians 
out ; who is to do it ? Nor in Hungary without first getting out the 
Magyars ; a feat which Austria and Bussia failed to accomplish in combina- 
tion, and which the weaker of them would now have to attempt against the 
stronger. Again, Prance would require something, Austria consenting, and 
what ? Belgium iff guaranteed. The frontier belongs to Prussia, would 
she gi^e that to Prance? And Savoy to Sardinia, an ally of all the 
" powers." Or would Austria give up aught of Italy to Sardinia ? and if 
so, how about Hungary, the sworn ally of Italy, rising and falling with her ? 
What, moreover, would Prussia want, that could be given her, if Austria 
gets so much. 
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Moreover, those who think such an eventuality possible, seem to iis to 
mistake the character of the all-pervading Bussian and Eomish systems^ 
and to misunderstand the Austrian situation. 

The Bussian and Bomish systems are both calculated .to grasp all or to 
lose all ; to press events to their ultimate issues, not to halt with them at 
some half-way house of administrative reserve or misgiving. In Bussia and 
Bome there is no relenting. Their systems are thorough. Of the former 
we have said enough. The position of Austria is neuter, her army is her 
life, but from month to month it reduces lower and lower, her vitality. 
Bussia and Erance wait her weakness to absorb each of them an extended 
frontier ; she is rivalled by Prussia, divided within, and has her sources of 
weakness everywhere. But Austria is Boman Catholic, and many Sclaves 
are Protestant, and Bohemia, the key-stone of this ethnical Sclavonic revo- 
lution, is strong in Moravians and Protestants, and are Frotestant Sclaves 
also to be conciliated ? Ah ! — ^the victims of Pappenheim have now their 
revenge ! — the curse has come home to roost. What conciliation can there 
be between Bome and the heirs of the Protestant Austrian peasantry, who 
were slaughtered like summer flies ? Above all facts for Austria as for the 
world it is Bome who listens to the footfall of freedom as to the tramp of 
her executioner. Her lease of life lasts during the contest against consti« 
tutional freedom and representation — during the success, in fact, of her 
efforts to prevent conciliation or compromise with freedom in aU countries- 

And it is this war which may save Prance from the political prostration 
which Bome entails on countries, What is the concordat just concluded 
between Austria and Bome, but a last desperate bid- of Austria against 
Prance for the Jesuits, 

To those who deny, or are ignorant of, the omniscient subtlety and vast 
power of Bome we do not care to address ourselves. And though " im- 
maculate conception " was the pretext, it was not for that that the hierarchs 
of the papacy from all countries assembled. How about the parti de la 
croix, and Austria ? 

Por these and other reasons we conclude that Austria cannot and will 
not conciliate, and that Bussia at present has as against Austrian Sclavonism 
no absolute need of conciliation, although it would be her policy, and ia 
probably even now, her practice. 

The advantage, then, of the Pansclavonic propagandism remains with 
Bussia. 

But though conciliation may be political cement for slaves or Pan- 
sclaves, freedom is the only factor of nations ; and the question is not now 
between rival oppressors forced to become rival conciliators. It remains 
for him, who represents a principle to enthrone it in Poland ; for him, who 
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is heir to a defeat at Moscow to retrieve it at Warsaw ; for him, who 
represents the Franks, to make the Poles free ; for hire, who has avoided 
the deadly fault of Austrian alliances, to retrieve the crime against Poland 
of him "whose heir he is," and to raise Poland, and constitute her an 
illustrious instance of the true policy of Intervention, and a real territorial 
balance. 

Napoleon is the only refuge from a wildest revolution that was ever yet 
let loose upon Europe. 

If Napoleon will, the time is past when this world^problem can be 
stated to be, " Who can conciliate the Sclaves ? " The Sclaves have not 
been conciliated, and now by Napoleon they may be re-created. In that 
case they will neither reanimate Austria, nor give to Kussia the purple 
preponderance of Europe, hut they will re-assert themselves. It is strange 
that the Sclaves should be again the arbiters of thrones. That they, who 
have been slaves of all, should bid fair to be the masters of the destiny of 
each. That they should have the choice of empassioning and empowering 
the living despotism of Bussia ; of embanking the dead sea of Austria ; — 
or of asserting their own life in an independent Poland. Yet there is a 
fitness of things that they, who for three thousand years have expiated their 
offence against human freedom, and have endured the curse they first pro- 
voked, should now teach their oppressors also that human freedom is divine, 
and should arise from their servitude against Bussia, Austria, and Kome, to 
confound the machinations of centuries ! 

For centuries Europe has seen them, — ^has heard "their inarticulate cry 
to Heaven as of a dumb tortured animal crying from uttermost depths of 
pain arid abasement," through massacres, destroyings, dismemberments, 
and annexations ; and " Do these azure skies, like a dead crystalline vault 
only reverberate the echo of that cry on you," Sclavonians ? — " Not so : not 
for ever ! Te are heard in Heaven. And the answer, too, will come." 

A true policy of conciliation is, indeed, the best course for Austria under 
any circumstances, as it may render her collapse less violent ; but a concilia- 
tion to reverse hereditary purposes, or a relenting after centuries of wrong, 
is scarcely in the imagination of the heart of such Governments and systems 
as BuBsia, Austria, and Bome. Such a reversal is not in the nature of 
events, nor are such reversals permitted in the order of providence. The 
heirs of the infamies of ages do not thus lightly shuflle oflT their heritage. 
1000 years of crime are not wiped off in the confession of a moment. Men 
cannot pass bills of indemnity against fate and retribution ; nor can the 
arm of a priest sweep back the press of deadly foes that enring Austria, or 
the fisirce of absolution quench immemorial traditions of wrong ! 
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" Smite tbat cheek ; there is no stain 
But of the cky ! no flush of shame or pain. 
This is the smell o' the grave. Lift the gold crown 
And see that brow. Lo ! how the dews drip down 
The empty house ! The worm is on the walls. 

The soul fled 

On a Spring day within thy palace-halls^ 
HAP8BUB0 ! and all the days of all the springs 
Of all the ages, bring it not again ! 
Yampyre ! we wrench thee from the breathing throat 
Of living man.'* 



But the alternative — ^for such some high authorities have considered it 
— ^between the Austro-Sclavonic and Pan-Sclavonic theories is only a ques- 
tion ahout a question, for the settlement of which the fabric of European 
power exists, — the question of human progress, — and to those who doubt 
this in spite of, op by means of, whatever agency, we do not condescend 
to address ourselves. Austria is their special friend. 

The Cbihea. — ^Vatjdbb aitd SABBiioAirs. 

A few remarks are here required on a territory which is neither exactly 
in nor yet out of Eiu'ope— namely, the Crimea. The question of a " free 
city'* and Government in the Crimea is a European-Asiatic question, if not 
a world question. But no review of the forces and future of Europe would 
be satisfactory without some reference to the potential future of this 
peninsula. 

The battle-brawling and card-shuffling of the West has ever worked 
round against itself. From the time when the idea of Louis XIY, of 
Frank and Catholic unity, was dissipated by the sword of Marlborough, 
and England enlisted the other powers of Europe against the living pre- 
ponderance of Erotnce, it has always been a balance of powera depart* 
^g> ctgainst the culminating forces of the future,— a worship worse than 
fetish of setting suns. 

After the narrow circle of Western Europe had settled that it waa the 
world (h monde c'est moi), and had settled also iU " balance," narrow, idiotic^ 
atheistic, and, forsooth — ^final; another and a larger world grew upon ita 
borders, and the France which had been quelled as too mighty for the false 
^<ilance, became the natural counterpoise and safeguard, when the real 

^rs of Europe — East and West— were developed. 
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So it ever is, age after age, as Providence, and not Canning, " calls new 
worlds into existence to redress the balances of the old." 

The European equipoise cannot long be European only, and even now 
our legions swarm over a country on the confines of Europe and Asia. 
The settlement of that country ought to exercise a most valuable influence 
on European and Asiatic affairs. As a "free town,'* combining the in- 
fluences of religion, the energies of freedom, and the activities of commerce, 
T-an entrepot for two continents, purveying civilisation for barbarism, — 
hanging like a priceless pendant from Europe, and oflering to the East those 
arts of life which she once surrendered to the West ; occupied for freedom, 
civil, commercial, and religious, by Sardinians, and their Vaudois faith and 
ancient enterprise, — it would germinate life throughout all those regions ; 
it would reanimate those old-world empires with strange vigour ; anoint 
them — seven century sleepers — ^with resurrection and ambrosial youth, and 
hurl through their shrunken veins the blood and enterprise of the new 
generation. The sun which rose first in the east, and has gone westward 
since the world begun, having completed its day of work and its circle of 
progress, would appear in the east again, and with fires, given, not stolen, 
from Heaven, make for itself, from behind those old Caucasian hills, " an 
awfiil rose of dawn." 

Are not these inland lakes or seas — ^are not the vast plains, gigantic 
mountains, and noble rivers round the Euxine — features of the Ameri- 
can continent ? And why should not the experiment of America be 
repeated here ? American freedom, without American slavery — the stars 
without the stripes. 

The Puritans left England for freedom to worship God. Are those 
Italian Puritans free ? True, Sardinia has defied Eome. The gage of 
Battle is hurled down between Turin and the Capitol. Sardinia has begun 
the struggle which wiU end in sweeping priestdom into the seas, and*iA 
scuttling the hatches of its hell-hold ; to keep und^r there, or sink there- 
under, the crew which was vomited as from beneath to befoul the garden 
of the world and to beleper the souls of Europe, 

Did Sardinia seek her ancient watch-tower on the Euxine ? Did thq 
powers erect on Sebastopol a Ebbe City, guaranteed against their inter- 
vention ; vr ith Protestantism, and commerce, and industry unfettered ; ai^ 
open to all nationalities, which would gather around the granary of the 
world, and accomplish there a perfected mongrel breed and a fusion of all 
races, — the problem of Europe and the problem of the world might be $a 
advanced. Eussia would be smitten from her heights, and her system, 
mechanically perfect and correct, would be penetrated by the insinuating 
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omnipotence of such a dispensation, and would evanish and fail before the 
puissant arm and spiritual forces of such an indissoluble integer.* 

But what of this ? Will Cockaigne, think you, descend thus upon this 
Island of the Blest ? Will the Ultima Thule of political perfection ever 
be the premeditated result of policy ? Will it ever be otherwise than a 
Providence, called chance-work or accident, and happily unforeseen and 
unpreventable, and therefore happily not hindered by administrators ? 
Does this look like a creation of English diplomacy, or like a military 
colony of France ? This city absolutely " free." Or, what would Germany say 
to it ? Germany looking out upon the world " objective," through a world 
6f smoke " subjective," and with the beer-washed writ of Fatherland — 
pot'slaves waiting to he Fansclaves — whose fathers once were men. No ! 
Sardinia may do it. The Powers may guarantee it from Eussia, and all 
races may go up into it as citizens. But let not its "constitution" issue 
from that world-tainting source, Vienna ; let not thus its early blood be 
belechered ; let it not be fledged with protocols, nor halt on the crutch of 
diplomats. Let it be cheated, — gtjaeantbbd, and — let alone. 

Sardinia must have the Crimea. Sardinia is second-rate in power, and 
first-rate in character. She can hold it for commerce and freedom. She 
could not employ it for aggression, or against any righteous " balance." 

Scandinavia also, (parts of it) has somewhat of the old Puritan empire- 
breed. It is of the future. It is north of Russia, too, and conquests 
come from the north. For a series of years, by intrigues and intimidation, 
Bussia has attempted to outflank even Norway, and to reach the ocean- 
board. Singularly, she has not yet succeeded. She is not yet below the ice. 

§ 22. 

But as we before said there is no such thing now as politics circum- 
Bcnbed within the limbo of Europe, or the penetralia of Cabinets. De 
Tocqueville said of America, but bearing in mind also the state of France 
and of Europe, " II faut une science politique nouvelle k un monde tout 
nouveau," and the Crimea^ is it not now between two worlds— the old and 
the new P Two dispensations — the East and West ; two enemies-— Bussia 
and France ; two powers — ^brute power of savagery and bayonets, and of 
ciTilisation and freedom. But the world now is returning* again to its 

* After Sardinia and France had in vain urged on England the importance of 
Crimean afiairs, Catherine II. pat forth to Europe a manifesto respecting that territory, 
and its Sebastopol and other ports, promulgating therefor "principles of unlimited 
freedom/' declaring, "we give leave to all and every one to carry on their trade with 
absolute freedom/' and to "enjoy the free exercise of their religion/' &c. Dated 
22nd Pebruaiy, 1784.— See Chalmebs' Old Collection of Treaties, This is the precedent. 
We have now got the resettling of this "free" town. 
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unity, wherein the " interests of all will guarantee the rights of each.*' If 
the "powers" go not with the right, then they will be but a vicious 
neutrality between Eussia and America, — Democracy and Despotism ; or 
between France and Kussia, — absolutism and social enfranchisement, and 
between their systems respectively, of despotism and freedom, — ^rather of 
freedom and BBVOLrTioir. 

" 'Tis dangerous when a baser nature, comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites." 

* 
The policy of the United States in its relations with foreign Governments 

is to exact justice from the strongest and to do justice to the weakest. So 

says the national council of that America which was colonized from puritan 

England, and such must be the policy of the new world. Will Europe 

inaugurate, or shall the new world and the new dispensation, — the forces 

and the future, come together. 

If America be Russian, Americans at heart can never against freedom 
be worse than neutral, for the Knownothings will never be Eomato. 

But these alternatives again, like the alternative of the Austro-Sclavonic 
and Pan-Sclavonic theories are only questions about a question for the 
settlement of which the phantom of European powers exists, — the question 
of human progress, and to those, again, who doubt the result of this by 
whatsoever agency, we do not condescend to address ourselves. " It is 
easy," so goes the sneer, " to adjust on paper the map of Europe." We 
answer, have you studied the individual forces of the age, — the great men 
of Europe who trace, and the great principles also, which fix, the lines of 
empire, — Men and Principles, that were never more potent or more active 
than now. As to Russia, those who read history know that the project of 
universal empire is not a mere extravaganza. And those who have studied 
the map of Europe from the beginning, know that it has abeady been cut 
up into almost every possible shape. The present shape is not its last. 
We do not attempt to define or delineate in details unessential and which 
must partake somewhat of vagueness, if not of empiricism ; nor is it for us 
to trace results, specifically, beyond the confines of Europe ; but however 
wide be the circle of influences, — ^to what, or whomsoever national appeals 
for justice may come—" in spite of or by means of whatever agency," the 
result is not, nor can, be doubtful long. 

Against progress, postponement and antagonism are but another name 
for incitement and aggravation. 

The Peoples and Russia are they who have been opposed, and they are 
they who advance. Against one another, as yet, they are hostile principles 
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incarnate, and they advance. " " The balance has been jealous of tliem for 
eighty years, — and they advance. The Peoples too have been used up, 
repressed, and trampled on, — the raw material of aggression and defepce, — 
by all errors and all crimes, and they advance. The same as ever. As 
strong as ever. The same wants, opinions, passions, necessities. 300 
millions of them! " in contact with reality ;" wanting, strange to say, food, 
clothing, and freedom ; meaning to get them, and at heart-variance with 
those who deny these." 

When justice goes forth to meet them, their banners are " order." 
When usurpers trample on them their cry is " revolution !" 

Thb Fobces xstd the Futtjbe. 
The Waists and Oppobtuisttties op Eubope. 

There wants, for France, consolidation within, and opportunities without. 
In England, that the constitution and the People rule, and not the oligarchy. 
Por Scandinavia, federation and virtual unity. Against Bussia, — Poland. 
Por the Crimea, a free city. Por Turkey, to improve acquaintance with 
the West. Por Sardinia, to remember that if she be not henceforward the 
successful antagonist of Austria, and the disinheritor of Rome, she is 
nothing. In G-ermany and Italy the only word is revolution, as soon, as 
wild, and as wide, as may be rational ; as soon as there is a man to do it, 
or perhaps a man to use it from without. And in the next revolution there 
will be taken material guarantees for freedom ; for faith, alas, in kings, has 
not proved the substance of things hopOvi for. 

The Austro-Eussian system is kept up at a cost per annum to Europe 
and to God, of two millions of bodies and two millions of souls. This 
Budget cannot be afforded long, and a good revolution for it were on the 
mart international the cheapest article going. 

Capitalize this loss. Multiply this fearful " interest " which Humanity 
pays to Despotisms, by ten, or twenty, or thirty, and its redeemable value 
would be more than the blood of twenty millions of mei),— for thrice that 
number are sacrificed in a generation. 

We talk of capitalising. But less than a fortieth part of the annual 
waste of life would suffice, in six months, to extirpate from Europe the 
anomaly of the Austrian Despotism. 

Por the German mind is prepared, and concordats and aggravation 
resolve it now apace. The purpose of Austria now shows itself to be 
aggravation. 

To strike at Germany is to strike at the only Eussia that is dangerous 
to Europe. It is to strike for Italy, Hungary, and Poland. Por the Prin- 
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cipalities, and for Turkey, and for India. For the balance of Europe. For 
the freedom and the future of Germans, for if Germany be an Unity, as an 
Unity, Germany must sink ; and if anything German be worthy to rise, it 
must rise over the rest by devolution. It is to destroy Eome, for Home is 
an ally of Russia, and shows it now in major excommunications in Sardinia, 
in dissensions amongst the Swiss, in disloyalties in Spain, and in Concordats 
in Austria. It is to strike for Freedom, for Humanity, for Progress, and for 
God. 

But revolutions should not be '* miniature," — ^the whole should revolve, 
— ^nor should the conduct of them be either sentimental, poetical, meta- 
physical, " good," nor confiding. ^ 

In Germany and in Italy, the ideas that are dominant, the intellects 
that transact, and the Peoples that are ; having destroyed, politicaUy, the 
sectaries now perpendicularly uppermost ; having gained power, should 
then proceed to appropriate it, and to parley for forms after they have got 
the substance. Till revolution be anointed with power, there can be 
no truce with kings. Treaties are for equals, — not for rebels, — and with the 
right divine of legitimacy you cannot treat, until you treat from the locus 
standi of the diviner legitimacy of Power. 

The Peoples and the Men, — power made flesh, — and the progress of 
them, — "the realization of those great principles wherein the forces of 
Heaven mingle and march with the forces of earth," — all near that rendez- 
vous of the future, wherefor Intervention, a just Equality, Solidarity, 
Universality, Power, and all the names and all the things which are the 
symbols or the substance, that represent the causes, the fact, or the results, 
of Ukitt, are being made apparent throughout the world. 

There is apparent also, in the Dynasties, division, disunion, disinte- 
gration. 

It is right grown into Power, and it is weakness developed out of 
wrong. 

The Power will grow into vengeance, unless the wrong subside into 
acquiescence. There is one man who can consolidate Europe, who com- 
prehends principle and can enact the People. 

The career of the first Napoleon — of the age of France and '93, — was a 
tremendous oscillation of the political Pendulum. It swung right up into 
the empyrean of freedom ; — ^but again the backwards and abysm of despo- 
tism opened for it. Napoleon smote the prestige of the Dynasties, but 
took no material guarantees, and created no permanent neucleii of freedom. 
He destroyed absolutist men and shattered absolutist anatomies; but, 
though he gave France the code, he built not up free institutions. He 
established no forms of freedom to foster the spirit, and to nurture the 

s 2 
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genius of liberty. Jf apoleon had not time to be thorough in that business. 
True, he meditated these, and the man Napoleon but half enacted himself. 
His plans, for instance, for a constitutional Italy with Houses by turn at 
Milan, Eome, and Naples, are now detailed in "The Island Empire." 
But his career was arrested mid-way. His crimes cut him short off. He 
bifurcated himself on the Austrian alliance. History shows him the 
" Colossus of war," — ^his words now show that he predestined himself "The 
Colossus of Peace." His prophecy was unfulfilled, for the pendulum was 
to seek a mightier momentum in recoil. Its return, now, is registered in 
the aberrations of Thrones, and through a firmament of unfixed stars it 
sweeps at last, after forty years, towards its zenith. Is it as the " Colossus 
of Peace " that the heir is come p Or is it on Eepublics that the oscilla- 
tions must at last repose ? Are these the material guarantees that are at 
last necessary to men, and is this the ultimate equation and adjustment of 
the spiritual forces of Europe P 

If the opportunities of the epoch on which we now enter be not used 
for real security and consolidation, it would seem as though the elements 
of disaster accumulated for the next, would shatter the universal social 
system to its base. 

Now, in truth, we shall have either the Colossus of Peace, op the 

Colossus of War. 

Altebnatives. 

Pbench and Eubopean conclusions. 

The value of Poland, either for or against the Pansclavonic Propagan- 
dism, and therefore as an Integer in all European calculations, is not 
a matter of opinion. — Prom these acknowledged premises there are certain 
natural conclusions which must not be unmentioned. 

If Germany be left to Bussia, there will be no rest in Europe till 
France has got a counterpoise or a quietus. If Eussia consume Germany, 
Prance must consume something. The partition of Poland made territorial 
ambition for France a diplomatic necessity. If Pansclavonism be accom- 
plished, aggression will become a condition of French existence; and the 
coming century will so be filled with struggles, intrigues, hypocrisies, 
armaments, and exasperations. Half of Germany already Sclavonic, the 
other half of our faithful ally will also disappear between France and 
Bussia ; and England, of course, counts for nothing, while Bussia seeks 
alliances with America on every sea, and while France seeks in Belgium, 
in Prussia, in Piedmont, in Italy, in the Mediterranean, in Portugal, 
(the French say that "Africa begins at the Pyrennees") or in Spain, 
to adjust against Bussia on her own behalf, the territorial balances of 
Europe. 
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We say, Prance, so long the hierarch of freedom, will be compelled, in 
that case, to seek a counterpoise somewhere on her own borders. On 
what side, or how ; — whether unnaturally against constitutionalism, or, 
naturally against Prussia ; or against the guarantees of England, or in the 
South of Europe, — is uncertain. But the effort, somewhere, would be 
inevitable. 

The wedge of Muscovite aggression is at the heart of Europe, and at 
the centre of her political gravity. — A few more blows dealt on it by this 
ethnical Sclavonic sledge hammer, and Europe is split asunder for ever and 
a day ! — The feint at Constantinople may gain time to deal them. 

When Nicholas said grace for Poland, " the Powers " stood round and 
said amen. — When the ring fence of the Sclavonic populations shall be 
made good in central Germany, the Czar may return the compliment. 
He also may say " amen " as France attempts the experiment of annexa- 
tions, for he will then find other repasts spread out before him. Without 
the natural boundaries of France there is for France no unity of race or of 
institution on which to base a permament system of aggression ; and the 
Czar will find his account for fwriker progress and absorptions, in the 
neutralities, oscillations, isolations, counterpoises, compromises, and con- 
troversies, which w^ill then convulse and shatter the remnant of the 
framework of the European system in the vain attempt to redeetn its 
independence. — An independence sacrificed by every species of wanton and 
gratuitous iniquity, by every species of foil}', and every variety of crime ; 
— ^by all the passivities and all the activities, of all the infamies, of Europe, 
for eighty years. 

If, while Poland yet exists, neither the Emperor Napoleon, — nor the 
Prince Napoleon, — nor the empire republic of France, — ^nor a revolutionary 
France, — ^will rescue Poland from Eussia : for each of these in succession 
may do it in default, or in despite, or in rivalry, or in defiance, of the one 
preceding, — ih%9 is the only course left for the diplomatic self-assertion of 
a national France. France must make up, at the expense of some state or 
states on her frontier, and at the expense, as regards the balance, of 
England and of Europe, for those wrongs to Europe, and those political 
'v\Tong8 to herself which Germany helped to accomplish, but at which 
England, against the advice of all Europe, and the entreaties of Germany 
and France, has forced, and forces now, the French nation to connive. 

This is the cross of policy prepared for Europe, 

An English alliance would not be the resort of France, for it would be 
uncertain ; and when a nation is reduced to depend on an ally, it loses its 
independence. Franco political would not favour it, for England refuses 
to France her just territorial boundaries. The national passions of France 
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would not allow it, for England has done and does ber best to quench 
them. England cannot staj Pansclavonism. England will not erect 
Poland. France, whether free, despotic, imperial, balanced, outbalanced, 
or aggressive, will rather be against England. 

But that it should come to this, — ^that sotne France, — ^France in some 
one of her shapes, — against England if needs be, should not follow the 
route to Warsaw, and rush across the prostrate body, if not the open 
grave of Germany, to raise Poland from the dead, — it were barely rational 
to suppose, for the French nation represents a Principle and has yet a 
future of greatness. Through the night assault of '9ii; the shuffle of 
1815 ; the false pretences of Eastern and Indian questions ; the fool's 
errand of '55 ; and the false recognizances of the congress of '56, — France 
has reached the real battle-ground. « 

Sometime, let us hope soon, this army of vengeance will surge across 
Germany. Germany has committed that inexpiable and deadly national 
sin of not revolting against bad government, and it will be rent asunder, — 
east from west, — province from province, — race from race, to rescind or to 
complement in its own ruin the imperial felonies at which, by the proxy of 
its Government, it has assisted. 

The first act in this European tragedy was the partitionment of Poland. 

The second act was the gradual progress of the Pansclavonic Propa- 
ganda, and its ratification by the destruction of Hungary, which neutralised 
Austria, and made Eusso-Poland an Austrian necessity. 

The third act consisted in the reaction which the German peoples 
permitted from the abortion of '48, and which the German Governments 
attempt now to perpetuate by the concordat; and in the mortal ill will 
(whether they be in collusion or not) which Russia bears to Austria. 

The fourth act, unless the French nation summarily intervene, will 
be the completion of the Pansclavonic process, and the conflict which 
wust ensue between the French nation for existence and the Eussian 
power for domination. For a non-aggressive France were then but a France 
of suicides ; and to call at last upon " principle " against a Despotism that 
encircles Europe from Denmark to the Sicilies, and whose centre has 
crushed the heart of Germany, were but Death-bed Drivelling and 
Blasphemy. 

Then the play will be played out. This epo9 — ^** the epic of Principle" 
— will be concluded. Poland will have had her revenge. In the abyss 
prepared for her Europe will be engulfed, and the curtain of fate will 
descend upon her as the judgments of History and of God are unrolled 
upon a mightier stage. 

Step by step the folly has been dogged by fate. Germany, the arch- 
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agent of it, is being consumed alive by Eussia. England, the abettor of 
the partition, the conspirer against Trance, and Hungary, and Italy, and 
now again the tempter of Brunce, may by France be smitten from her 
heights, if Prance be worthy to live. Without Poland, England and 
Germany and France must be crushed together by the advance of the 
power which themselves have beckoned from the north. 

And Eussia, — ^the conspirer with all, the destroyer of all,— what of 
her ? "We know not. There are no agencies yet distinguishable in detail 
that can without presumption be said to be at work against her. She has 
come down upon Europe like an avalanche from the Poles, and like an 
avalanche, if England do not prevent, the Peoples of France and Scan- 
dinavia and Italy and Hungary and Poland may advance to meet her ; but, 
if not, we know well that the Peinoiples opposed to Eussia remain with 
the Anglo-Saxon independencies — with'the Anglo-Saxon race — emancipated 
from English rule — in other continents.* 

With them will the future of the world revolve, when the lights in 
Europe are out and its actors sped. We know that "when friendly 
principles meet they coalesce and unite, and that when hostile principles 
meet the weakest is destroyed." We know also that, though despotism 
may be an interregnum for despots, and revolution the ultima ratio of man, 
— order is the ultimatum of Providence. Men may lead each age, but 
Principle leads all ages and prepares each for all.f 

Eesxjlts. Altebnatives. Ceetainties. 

The rulers of Europe stand at the confluence of many peoples, and on 
the eve of mighty events. Their forces are almost gone, and they may 
have no future. Will Napoleon use the present while it is ? The voice of 
many Peoples is thundering, and the voice of the peoples is the voice of 
God. The avalanche is above us. Above it, between the Peoples and 
Crod, stand the hierarchs of Democracy. A tremor of their hand may let 

* America will go on to greater freedom internally. If not, (whether she 
blosBom into empire or no) the force that must otherwise rend her unity, may utilise 
for man the great African continent. In a few years the slave population in the Union 
will amount to seventeen millions. Can they stay there, and not be free 1 America now 
like Eussia has a cancer in her heart. If this were whole^ the war fleets of the English 
might drift as did the hulks of the ** Armada," through waters alive with the privateers 
of Gentlemen of England. But as it is, if the slaves be not enfranchised or absorbed, 
they will be a danger within and without, till Americans will some time have to rise up 
iu ^ntic haste, and compel them to be gone. Ham, having taught the new world the last 
lesson, that extremes of liberty and slavery cannot safely meet— -Too strong in feature, 
and too numerous for Anglo-Saxon absorption. — Put forth by these modern Pharaohs, 
may return to the land of his fathers to achieve, what others could not, — the utilisation 
of the last continent yet unexplored by man. 

t See Appendix A, and B. further as to Germany and America. 
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loose the ruin on Europe, and sweep off from before it all between that and 
chaos. Their eyes are on Napoleon, and on the Peoples. Napoleon and 
Bussia regard each other, — their eyes also are on the Peoples. Erance is 
willing, and Napoleon is able if Napoleon will. The hour approaches. — 
Must. Behind them — ^Eevolution. Before them — ^Bussia and the Dynas- 
ties. Will the hierarch of the republic and the heir of the king-queller, 
embrace freedom, consolidate order, and enact Europe ; or is the third 
Napoleon also to be a suicide P The ultimatums of two centuries have 
descended, and wait upon him. 

The waters of Life and Death are loosening, and at a moment may be 
launched towards the abyss. "What withstands them will be overwhelmed. 
Shall they be loosened ? If not, they must be lightened now. Momently 
they gather. Shall they be lightened or launched ? — Napoleon. 

Whether this, or that ; by whatsoever agency. — ^Whether the dams of 
despotism be strengthened, or the waters of freedom flow, Europe soon will 
be enfranchised ; and there will be no more " balancing." Neither diplomacy 
nor any other power — ^neither this diabolic jest, nor that deadly sin of 
ignorance amongst statesmen, will longer avail against the forces of the 
future which are. 

If lightened, power again will flow through Europe in its natural chan- 
nels. The object will so be reached which a remonstrance in 1772, honesty 
in 1812, policy in 1815, and common sense at any time, or a rational appli- 
cation of the principles of intervention and of non-intervention, would have 
at first peacefully attained. 

If not lightened, then they will be loosened and launched. But the 
dykes and dams of Despotism may for awhile be strengthened, and, as the 
waters gather behind them, Europe may for awhile be enslaved. There 
will be, forsooth, a calm, as of seas dead and putrid, while the spirits of 
Hell brood over the waters of Europe, and the yielded breath of dead 
nations comes gurgling up from the abyss. There will be a calm, and after 
it neither a shaking of nations nor of empires only. The world will see a 
great sight, whereat statesmen will marvel. The forces of the world will 
unite. The rivers will reach the ocean, and as they rush from the high- 
lands of Europe they will have swept from this continent its refuse of 
thrones, dynasties, and systems. All peoples will be welded in one 
brotherhood, and all interests united in Principle. The Peoples, the Men, 
and the Principles, will enact themselves. The two younger worlds, 
with all nationalities fused, and the Anglo-Saxon race dominant, will come 
up against this den of Europe with its despots and its inextricable slaves. 
The forces of Freedom will have come from afar, aud the principles only of 
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Europe will have a future. This spot of tyranny and priestcraft will be 
washed out from the world, whether with water or blood. Though the 
washing should 

" The mnliitndinoaa seas meamodlne/' 

Nay, though the seas be blood unmixed. 

Wider or narrower, narrower or wider, draw or expand the stage, free- 
dom is the result, and the future is one, whether the forces be of Europe 
orof the world. 

" Fear not, that the tyrants shall live for ever. 
Or the priests of the bloody faith : 
They stand on the brink of that mighty river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 
It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells. 
And around them it foams, and rages, and swells. 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see. 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity." 

On that rock, Peter, was the Eussian despotism builded ; as on that 
other rock, Peter, the church from which issued that other despotism of 
Eome. Each in its way is the Ultima Thule of evil, — the one spiritual, 
the other material. They severally absorb and gather up all the issues 
of evil yet at work against man, and, when they can be broken in pieces, 
another dispensation dawns in politics, and the Peoples will live. 

They will be delivered from the hands of those who denied to right its 
rule, and to their brother his future of progress. Jliese will see the forces 
they had disciplined turn against each other and themselves ; and the 
Porces of the Puture, unveiled, in an apocalypse of glory, out of the essen- 
tial power of the unseen. 

If this battle of the world must be fought — if Europe alone is too 
feeble, and its men false — ^there is one spot, whither by land or sea, the 
highways from all countries converge ; whither the projects or the forces 
of all the foremost nations already tend. — The natural centre of the world 
replenished and full. In that vicinage where the spirit of man was first 
inbreathed, and paradise superseded chaos. In that land of mountain, 
river, sea, and plain, where Israel was put and embattled, and wherefrom — 
the sea his highway and desert-sands his outworks — he might have defied 
and used the world. On that point of world-stra<?egy which has lured the 
lust of all conquerors. On that soil where the sacrifice for man was trans- 
acted, and the Lord of Creation expired, — may the freedom of our kind 
have at last, like Heaven 'stablished over Hell, to be finally and fearfully 
ordained. 
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Gust AY Biezel has* reviewed the conditions and prospects of Germany with 
such breadth of liberalism and often with such decision of tone, that we annex — 
as a German view of the matter, — some of his conclusions hereon. We at once 
state our two objections to the Biezel political philosophy. First, like many 
other Germans, he lays too much stress on the unities, specialities, &c., of races, 
and too little on the unity and community of man ; and secondly, he makes the 
very German mistake of supposing that England has — "a policy!" — Heaven 
save the mark. 

We quote first, respecting Russian and German antagonisms and policy. 

" The policy of Russia, and the position of Germany in relation to it, and 
altogether the significance of the Eastern question, cannot be understood by the 
observation of a few more or less accidental phenomena and personalities, but 
must be studied in the whole development of the great period of human history 
in which we are engaged. Here also is the point on which it will first be proved 
how unfounded are those allegations as to the impossibility of war, with which 
impotency and decrepitude endeavour to calm their fears for their threatened 
possessions. As long as a powerful Germany remains but a pious wish, we must 
consider it a most fortunate thing that a foreign state, for the present, keeps a 
check upon the encroachments of Russia, although the latter only draws back 
jiro formdy and by the aid of German cabinets, recommeTices lier game more craftily 
and more cautiously. Are not the cabinets of the sovereign German princes still 
its (Russia's) most pliant and useful instruments ] The weakness of Germany and 
tJie strength of Russia are contingent on each other. The basis of this policy is 
always the division of Germany by alliance with the dynastic interests against 
the national interests. When this basis gives way, there will be no such thing 
as a Russian policy. 

" Russia will probably not have much to fear from fleets, if not supported by 
the army of one of the neighbouring powers. It is only on the side of Germany 
that Russia is vulnerable. 

" No event could have more effectually secured to Russia the sway over 
Germany than the partition of Poland. Prussia and Austria were weakened by 
the addition of the recalcitrant elements. This was doubly advantageous to 
Russia ; for not only were the dangers that threatened her from the side of her 
neighbours diminished ifed indeed obviated, but by the transplanting of Sclavonic 
elements into German countries, new means were furnished for a subsequent 
policy of dissolution and destruction ; for Russia may entertain the hope of 

* Ridgway, 1854 (translation). 
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iiffirintila t mg catholic Poland in the ooane of time, that ooontry heing originallj 
Sclavonic, but Pnusia and Austria cannot posdblj nourish such a hope. 

^ The central point from which a national resistance ought to have been 
organized against the foreign oppression was once for all wanting in Germanj, 
and the will to create such a central point being likewise wanting, even noble 
German patriots could see no other means of breaking the French joke than the 
assistance of the Bussian Czar. Alexander became the orade of Europe ; and the 
Holy Alliance, that is to say, the subserviency cf Qermany to Russian objects, was 
the result. Were it not too serious a matter, it would be amusing to read of 
how the Qerman Governments prided themselves upon playing the parts of 
mediators, when all the while it was only lacquey- services they were performing. 
If we suppose Germany to remain still longer in its disjointed state, and chained 
to Russia, the latter will continue to be terrible, and grow more and more so, 
and the dismal prophecies which announce that our nation wiU never enjoy new 
life tiU it be placed under the rule of Russia, will the^i most certainly be fulJUled, 
although they may now be received with scorn and laughter. 

" It is evident that a new grouping of European states is about to take 
place : it will be a long coDtest, and perhaps full of vicissitudes. In its course 
must be decided the great and momentous question whether Germany is still 
capable of a new national life. 

" The Austrian state is a complex of various nationalities which can never he 
fused into one. 

" By this status quo policy, Austria is now playing into the hands of her future 
rivals. This is the necessary consequence of that same Spanish policy that 
in the sixteenth century was opposed to the Keformation, which it did not 
comprehend as a necessary expresssion of national life, and which in the 
Austrian hereditary dominions was drowned in blood. The sin of this policy — 
which fools only can call conservatism — ^has not yet borne their fruits, but the 
time is near at hand when the tumour will burst, and when expiation will 
follow. 

" As regards Turkey. Religion, the very element which debars Austria from 
expansion, has been to her (Russia) a most useful instrument, and to it she owes 
the preponderance which Russian policy has enjoyed over Austrian policy in the 
East during the last eighty years. For external action, this tool is of much 
service to the Russian Government.'* 

Secondly, a few remarks as to Russian and Western antagonisms. 

" The question of the protectorate of the Greeks is only a secondary one. 
The whole of Europe will be drawn into the conflict. Russia must now fight 
her own battles, and prove her right to that dictatorship on the continent to 
which she lays claim. It cannot be supposed that Russia wiU yield without a 
blow all the immense advantages which she has gained wit^n the last four years. 
We may reasonably expect that the struggle will commence, although we may not 
U able to cakulate how lony the first act of the drama will last, 

" Supposing even that the decision be postponed ; supposing even that the 
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miuistry which is at present at the head of affairs in England, should build a 
golden bridge for Russia to retreat across ; nevertheless the lists have been opened^ 
the combatants have been designated; thej may hesitate to begin the struggle, but 
they can no Ixnigtr allow themselves to lose sight of each other. *^ 

Thirdly, as to the causes, conditions, and alternatives of German decline ; as 
to German unity internally, and as to German resistance and aggressive force 
externally, and the turning point of the German future. 

" The abandonment of European Turkey, or even of the Dardanelles only to 
Russia, would be tantamount to the submission of the West to the East, to the 
subjection of Europe to the rule of Asia, — in other words, to such a subversion 
of all the relations that have existed during the last thousand years, as can 
only take place when the Germanic world has become perfectly exhausted, and 
its every branch lifeless. If Austria contemplates settling the Eastern question 
by means of a partition in conjunction with Russia, so as to allow Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Bulgaria, with Constantinople and the Dardanelles, to fall to the 
share of Russia, this proves the existence of a territorial policy of the very 
narrowest dimensions. The interests of the West would be irremediably 
weakened by such a partition, and Austria would by no means be strengthened, 
but on the contrary also weakened. If Germany cannot exercise an influence 
on the Greek ^countries except by tearing some shreds from them to tack them 
on to Austria, then Germany has nothing to expect of the future in the East. 
Nothing can be more petty and unstatesmanlike than such a policy ; but at the 
same time, nothing can be more characteristic of the German princes, who 
announce it as an immense triumph when they have succeeded in getting hold 
of and ' incorporating' a little patch of territory, with a few thousand ' souls.' 

" It is because Austria in spite of her universal-monarchy traditions and 
hankerings in reality never can get beyond this paltry territorial policy, and 
because she seeks her strength, not in the encouragement of independent 
interests, but in subjecting, incorporating, and reducing all elements to one and the 
same level beneath Hapsburg absolulism, — that constituted as she now is, and 
following her old traditions, she will contribute comparatively little to the 
settlement of the Eastern question. 

" In spite of all the phrases about the impossibility of war, Germany will, 
if she persists in her present policy, become the theatre of sanguinary inter- 
national conflicts. Those who behold the apathy and inertness that followed 
the recent unsuccessful national movement in Germany, and the depression 
produced by the terrible and blindly violent reaction, and take into consideration 
the exigencies of the present juncture, — those who behold the senselessness and 
incapacity of the individuals whom an adverse fate has made the representatives 
of German interests, and their hatred of everg great national thottght — cannot but 
look with dread forebodings towards the future, and cannot refrain from acknow- 
ledging that it requires a power of action such as our nation has never yet 
evinced, together with a great amount of good fortune, to avert the dangers with 
which our future prospects are threatened. 
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*' This 2)eapUy laid prostrate, /lelpless, and di^oirUed, and politicaJUif dead. Siuce 
the Reformation has constantlj retrograded as regards its national life ; all the 
organs of stich life were destroyed at that time. 

" Austria and the House of Hapsburg — Austria, who, thoroughly imbued with 
the Spanish-Byzantine spirit, so opposed to the German, and fettered in the 
bonds of idiotic oriental fatalism, had for centuries been subsisting on the forms 
and traditions of the holy Roman empire, and who supposed herself elevated 
above the necessity of every kind of exertion except that directed against the 
strength and spirit of the Qerman People. 

" It was but natural that those elements in (^ermany which still reacted against 
France, should find their expression not in Austria, but in that territorial state 
(Prussia) which was endeavouring to combine French political principles with 
German Protestant ideas. As long as Germany possesses no central point of her 
own, her various parts must tend towards a foreign centre. 

« • • • Almost impossible that Germany should take the side of Russia ; 
almost equally impossible that the princes should separate their cause &om that 
of the Czar. The forthcoming conflict Will lead to an entirely new order of 
things. The mighty politicians of Vienna and Berlin must have learnt to see 
not onlg that they have been working into the hands of Sdavism, hut that they are 
incapable of combating it at present. Those who are not under the influence of 
this delusion, — that Austria will have the power and the will to represent the 
interests of Germany in this straggle, — will follow the progress of events with 
intense interest ; for if the antagonism against Russia is not seized upon by the 
nation as an opportunity for collecting itself, and for passing from division to 
new national unity, then. tJie hope of stich a reconcUiatio^i will to all eternity prove 
a chimera; and they wiU be in the right who have prophesied the dissolution 
of Germany and the strengthening of the neighbouriyig powers through means of its 
divided memhers. Then will the continent sink for centuries into death-sleep, 
and the prophecy ' towards the West flies the world's history,' will be Ailfilled 
without delay." 

Thus it appears that the Germans have courage to say and do everything 
against the German Government,— except to change it. 

Looking, therefore, at the state of geographical and governmental sub-division ; 
at the divers and manifold aspects of race, language, boundary, climate, insti- 
tution, (fee. ; and of the^ character of the neighbouring powers, of the countries 
from Hanover to Switzerland, and thence by the north-eastern literal of the 
Adriatic, to Greece, there seems — in case the Polish monarchy should be rejected, 
and the Turkish empire also fail to be consolidated and renovated by the personal 
genius which is at its service, or by commerce and intercourse with the West, — ^no 
other alternative but to accept the preponderance of Russia in Europe. Or, — 
to undertake a task far more difficult titan Fotand—to federate in two or more 
unions the countries first above named ; and to oppose the institutional, ethnical, 
geographical, lingual, and commercial unities of Russia, by that which alone 
could oppose it— by the federative freedom of RepuWics ; by the con-sooiated 
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individual vitality and man-power which it may be supposed that progress will 
create' in the future. 

But there is no power interested in promoting this, and it would have to be 
done in the teeth and in defiance of hostile and conspiring despotisms. 

We think too little of the eternal and universal sameness of the species, and 
of the unity whence they came and to which they progress ; and too much of 
the institutional, intellectual, or mechanical differentiae which may be distributed 
here or altered there, or which may more equally empower the aspirations, the 
ambitions, the wills, and the destinies, whether of north, west, or centre. 

It is Germany that is the pivot of all the false positions around which all 
Europe, friend or foe, has been manoeuvring for three years. 

All projects for making Austria more entirely Austrian, instead of factitiously 
German, — of no longer seeking to Germanise what cannot be Germanised, — of 
settling Austria more to the East, — of separating from her the essentially 
German states, — and of re-constituting her upon an unity of institution, — are 
met by the o'ermastering Sclavonic unity (as well as by divers other nationalities 
equally indestructible), already in possession of the territory, and itself arrayed 
with hereditary success against its pretensions. 

All projects for empowering such an unity of institution by concessions to 
liberalism, are forbidden by all the relations of Austria, and are now undone by 
her complicity with Rome, which compels her in the opposite path. 

All projects for mediktising • (apart from Prussia and Austria), and confede- 
rating the German states grouped northwards from Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
must soon crumble in pieces before the pressure, and policy, and power, of the 
same aggressive force of Pansclavism. 

Alison has said (v. 4), " Should Russia refuse to consent to the integral restora- 
tion of Poland, her plans of universal empire will become obvious, the liberty of 
Europe will be menaced from this side, and another war for the object of saving 
the independence of other states will not be far distant." 

^ A Germah statesman," writing from a German point of view (and supposed 
to be the former ambassador of Prussia at London), says, page 64 : — 

" We will not deceive ourselves : — If Poland were united heart and soul with 
Russia, the independence of Germany would soon be at an end, and the half of the 
continent would be under the rule of the Sclavonic race." 

" What will be the consequence if the Poles come to the conviction that the 
most terrible coalitions against Russia hold out no hopes to them ? Would not 
their rallying around Russia be as natural as inevitable ? Then Russia would 
openly unfurl the banner of Pansclavism." P. 63. 

" We recapitulate : we believe that we have demonstrated that Germany, by 
her complicity in this act of violence, has opened the way for Russia to universal 
empire — ^that the future prospects of Germany admit of no other alternative than 
to cede its part to Russia, or to restore it to the legitimate possessors.'* P. 43. 

* The number of distinct states was originally near 800. In 1805 it was 160, and 
now it is 89, 
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" The principal idea — that in order to answer the end which Europe has in 
view, Poland must form a real state, occupying strategeticallj and economically 
a position that shall enable her to subsist by her own strength." P. 67. 

As to Russian policy and German dangers, the same writer observes, 

" Our German good nature makes us believe that Russia will never attack the 
integrity of Germany; yet how often has she not already abused our blind 
confidence," <S:c. " Did she not threaten Austria in 1828 to raise aU kinds of 
storms against her if she ventured to oppose her projects on Constantinople 1* 
Did she not entertain the plan of indemnifying France at the expenoe of Prussia, 
should the former be in a condition to aid her with an armed force in her struggle 
against Turkey 1 "—Despatch, 26th Nov. 1828. 

Custine said, (Book 36), 

^'Europe," say people at St. Petersburg, "is now entering the same road which 
Poland had followed. She weakens herself by a vain liberalism. Let us have 
patience under our yoke ; we shall one day make the other nations pay for our 
degradations.*' 

With respect to the vitality of Poland. In 1812, the Dutchy of Warsaw, with 
a population of only four or five millions, placed at the disposal of Napoleon an 
army of 70,000 well disciplined troops. In 1830, their conduct and courage was 
the admiration of Europe. In 1848, when the king of Prussia promised a national 
reorganization to the Poles, (by cabinet order of 24th March) their volunteering, 
numbers, and enthusiasm, in the Dutchy of Posen (hardly a fifteenth part of 
ancient PoLmd) lea;Ve no room for the supposition that their nationality is 
extinguished. 

See also the works and opinions of Kollar and Szaffarik, Bohemians, the latter 
the greatest Sclavonic authority. Of Falmerayer ; of the Prussian General, 
Knesebeck; of the Hungarian General, Klapka; of Talleyrand, and of the 
Austrian Count Ficquelmont. Also of the Germans Wuttke and Hardenberg, 
and of Baron Stein (Berlin, 1849-55), &c. Count Erasinski is, of course, one of 
the most illustrious as well as voluminous and trustworthy writers on the subject. 

The opinions of the first Napoleon were alone decisive on this question, but 
have they not also been urged by every writer, and every doer, of every nationality 
from the time of Sigismund Augustus (in a letter to Queen Elizabeth of England, 
&c.) in 1567, to the present day ? The only question is, how the Solavouic force 
shall be utilised. 

The only agency against Russia must go to, come from, or be made by the 
Poles. 

If by neither,— the stirring language supposed by Count Erasinski to be 
addressed to the Poles by Russian Pansdavists t will sing like the trumpet of a 

* Count Pozzo di Borgo advised his government in that case to immediately attack 
Austria, proving to be formidable, inexorable, and determined to poar upon her all the 
calamities of war, without sparing her any one of them. See his Despatch to Count 
Neaselrode. Paris, Nov. 28, 1828. Portfolio, vol. I. 
t The Polish question, p. 178. 
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prophecy over Europe ; and " to crouch as Poles before those very nations whom you 
may command as SclavonianSy^ may at last come indeed to be regarded as bootless, 
suicidal, parricidal, and mad. 

Now, the 30,000 Poles who in 1848, according to Count Christien Ostrowski, 
went to Paris, hoping to be enrolled as a Polish legion ; the conduct and bearing 
of the Cossacks of the Sultan in the present war ; the patriotic aspirations and 
ardour of Poles captured by the Allies, and their hatred of Russia ; and the 
magical efiect of any hint about Poland on Russian and dynastic policy ; demon- 
strate that Poland is alive, and that Poland is strong. Demonstrate the over- 
powering weight secretly attached to that nation by those best qualified to judge, 
and most interested in judging aright. — In Poland the Devils of all the Dynasties 
believe, and tremble, 

THE SCLAVONIC EMPIRE wiU then extend from the shores of the Baltic to 
Cataro on the Adriatic. Prom Archangel to Adrianople. From the borders of 
Italy, the banks of the Oder, and those of the Upper Elbe, TO THE PACIFIC. 

Europe and Asia will then be Sclavonic. America and Australia, Anglo- 
Saxon. Will Africa return to the children of Ham ? 

The questions of the world- balance and of principle will then be opened. 

If Poland be Russian, Russia dominates in Europe, and England disappears 
from India. The Russians compare themselves to Rome, and Englandto Carthage. 
The old cry already resounds, '^ Carthago delenda est,^^ 
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Apabt from the international and internal weakness which slavery inflicts, 
it is evident that neither capital, intelligence, nor skill,— mechanics, manu- 
factures, nor centralisation, can thrive upon servile institutions. 



APPENDIX 0. 



" I desire nothing on the continent," said Napoleon to the Austrian generals, 
in 1805. ** France wants only ships, colonies, and commerce ; and it is as much 
your interest as mine that I should have them." In 1806 he writes to Joseph, 
" I hope that by setting to work earnestly to form a good army and fleet you will 
assist me to become master of the Mediterranean." 

"I am going to die," said the great Napoleon, in his last moments, "and you 
to return to Europe ; I must give you some advice as to the line of conduct you 

T 
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are to porsae. I was obliged to postpone the exeeotion of my plans. France has 
been depriyed of the institutions I intended to give her. She judges me with 
indulgence ; she feels grateful for my intentions ; she cherishes my name and 
victories. Imitate her example, be faithful to the opinions we have defended, any 
other course can only lead to shame and confusion." 

** Unless fortune should restore France to my fitmily, I desire that my nephews 
and nieces should form marriages amongst themselTes, and settle either in the 
Roman states, or in America, or in Switzerland, so that my blood shotdd not mingle 
in the courts of KingsP (To his executors. From Marchand's account.) 
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Napoleon said, "Europe never ceased to make war upon France, her principles, 
and me ; and we were compelled to destroy,! to prevent our own destruction. The 
coalition always existed, openly or secretly, avowed or denied ; it was permanent." 
The policy, opinions, and acts, of George III., and his ministers, are but comments 
on this text. England went to war for Belgium, which Austria (treaty of Gampo 
Formio, 17th October, 1797) surrendered to France, and England in 1792 tried to 
stir up Holland, which was well disposed towards France, to demand assistance 
against her. 

In 1787, the states of Holland were at variance with the Stadtholder. Prttssia 
then begun this war between Dynasties and Peoples, and the Duke of Brunswick on 
a mere personal pretext overran the states with 20,000 men. England was in 
avowed and intimate concert with him. France was friendly to the states, which 
afterwards assembled a national convention, adopted a constitution on the model 
of the French republic, and declared war against Britain. 

But this antagonism of Anglo- Austriana with the peoples, is evident throughout 
every step, whether in war or negotiation, of these modem times ; and may be 
traced therein, by those who wish to follow the issues of a problem not yet 
settled. ^ 

In the Proclamation in 1792, aimed at France, against teachers of sedition 
from foreign parts. — In the note which M. de Chauvelin presented to Lord 
Grenville, urging his Britannic Majesty to employ his good offices with his allies 
to prevent them from granting to the enemies of France, directly or indirectly, 
any assistance, and in the evasive answer returned to it. — In the anxious solicitude 
for peace with England, which France had displayed ever since the revolution had 
commenced, and which England answered by repeated coalitions. — In the hostile 
recall of Lord Gower from Paris on a frivolous pretext, and in the stay at the 
same time of the French ambassador in London, though his public capacity was 
unacknowledged. — In the artifices of ministers to inflame the people against the 
French.— In the reference in the King's Speech of 13th Decembw, 1792, to France, 
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of which Fox declared it *' to be his firm opinion and belief thai there ie not one 
faa asserted ichtch is not false /''—In the memorial presented on the 17th bj 
Ohauvelin, which GrenviUe acknowledged in an inflammatory and insulting 
answer, as from a person etijLing himself minister plenipotentiary of France. — In a 
further memorial, January 4, 1793, transmitted from Le Brun, on the part o^ 
France, wise and conciliatory, answered again proudly and petulantly by England, 
and followed up by the compulsory dismissal of Ohauvelin. — In a letter from Lord 
Auokhmd, the English ambassador at the Hague, dated January 2d, 1793, and 
presented to the states-general on the departure of Chauvelin, referring to the 
French as " wretches and infamous men," and talking of the ^ viUany " of the 
authors of the new system. — In another letter in April, addressed to Lord Gren- 
viUe, and proposing peace, which was not answered directly to France, but which 
was answered indirectly against her, by an offensiTe treaty with Sardinia. — ^In the 
Malmesbury negotiation in 1796, with the Belgium ultimatum, and want of 
instructions, in the subsequent refusal to negotiate by couriers, and in the 
manifesto of the British ministry on which Fox moved an address to his Mf^esty 
for investigation. — In the autograph letters for peace of Buonaparte, in 1799, and 
again in the winter of 1804, answered by the new confederacy against France. — 
In the French proposals in 1806, rq>eating Buonaparte's wish for peace, but 
which '' concert with Russia *' caused to be rejected. — In oflers again to Prussia of 
English assistance against France, which led to the battle of Jena. — In the 
declaration of war against England in 1808 even of Austria^ because England 
refused to accept even her mediation with France. 

The whole of this goes to establish the truth of Napoleon's saying first above 
quoted, and of another remark of his not more true than prophetic ; — " The 
hatred which they (the English ministry) bore to me, has precipitated them into 
an abyss." 
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As to injuries to our trade from our Anglo-Austrian policy, the following 
old instance, and the opinion of Napoleon, is worth quoting. In 1763, England 
triumphant, surrendered the Havannah and several other important colonial 
possessions to obtain the stattts qiu> ante helium for German allies, whom she had 
previously subsidized and assisted with a large army to fight their own battles, 
but who have never since made any return for her sacrifices. Napoleon often 
noted that England could be assailed only through her commerce, her colonies, or 
through Ireland. Of supremacy in the first of these, Austria would not be 
unwilUng to deprive us. In 1806, Napoleon wrote to Joseph, ''An Austrian 
alliance once enabled us to be strong at sea. An alliance based, A^c, would enable 
me to turn my attention to my fleet. It would suit me. Austria has often hinted 
this to me'* 
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" But I ask you,** said Napoleon at St. Helena, " what peace dictated by me 
could have been more prejudicial in its effects for England, than the one made by 
your ministry when England was triumphant ? All your miseries I maintain to 
be owing to the imbecility and ignorance of your ministry. What would those 
Englishmen who lived a himdred years ago say if they could be informed of your 
amazing successes and be told that in the treaty of peace not a single article 
for the benefit of England had been stipulated ? While you retain your troops 
upon the continent, you will never be independent. Your meddling in continental 
affairs will be your ruin as a nation. England has played for all or nothing. 
She has gained all, performed wonders, yet has nothing. Tou will end like the 
proud republic of Venice." 
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Houdo-Wallaohia. GfiEECE. Italy. Poland. Ths Treatt, etc. 

Considering the supreme urgency of the Pansclavonic question we have paid 
comparatively little attention to minor events involved therein, nor would we 
affect to indicate with certainty that of which there are yet no certain indications. 
But there are notable tendencies which will probably grow into facts in the 
Roumanic countries and in Greece, and affecting also the neighbouring powers of 
Austria, Russia, and Turkey. 

The alternative shaping itself in Moldo-Wallachia seems to be either that (if 
faith be kept with Turkey) those provinces will be left with no definitive settlement, 
with no reliable or lasting organization, with no internal unity, with no effective 
frontier ; to take their chances of decay or renovation, of Austrian and Russian 
partitionment, of Turkish oppression, or of internal feuds, — which would be in 
fact to send them drifting into the future, or that if their administrative inde- 
pendence be recognised and consolidated, it will infallibly pr^are the way for 
national unity and for Turkish dismemberment. Should the aspirations after 
Roumanic nationality clothe themselves with the national will, and survive 
adverse intrigues, a strong Roumanic kingdom will arise on the left bank of the 
Danube with the Dniester and the Black Sea for its Eastern boundary ; unless by 
those aspirations Moldo-Wallachia be moulded into a federative republic in con- 
junction with Hungary and other neighbouring States. But Turkey protests 
against alien protectorates, and against Roumanic unity. Moldo-Wallachia 
claims to be a kingdom ; Turkey intends it to be a dependency. Austria and 
Russia intend it to be, first weakened, then disorganized, and then absorbed. 

To give the Roumanic countries an effective frontier, and substantive strength, 
you must dismember Russia. Without that, to give the Roumains independence 
is to precipitate the dismemberment of Turkey perhaps, but certainly to prepare 
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a loetea standi for Ru88ia& intrigues. The traditions of English policy are to 
do a little of hoth the latter. We disorganized the Principalities, forfeited their 
confidence, incurred their suspicions, and destroyed their enthusiasm for the war, 
by insisting with Austria on the reinstatement of the Russian Prince Stirbey and 
his colleague whom the Porte had deposed. The petition also of the chief inha- 
bitants proposing a Moldo-Wallachian contingent which would have made a 
diversion from the Crimea, was unanswered. And now the Treaty provides 
that Turkey shall neither employ force against Russia, nor in putting down com- 
motions or insurrections amongit her oton wbjecti in the Principalities, without 
first seeking advice from the West I 

Federation truly is the only mode whereby states comparatively weak can 
enjoy independence, unity, and power ; combining political existence and security 
with internal freedom. But what in this respect, either for Hungary, or the 
Principalities, or the Crimea, or other minor States in Eastern Europe, are the 
conditions precedent of Austrian disorganization, Russian and Turkish debility, 
and of Roumanic invigoration ) 

In Greece again, the " settlement " was a compromise of which the ill effects 
and contradictions have yet to develop themselves. A compromise between inde- 
pendence, and Qermanism ; between a national sentiment, and an arbitrary 
frontier line. A struggle between a nominal, a theoretical, and a postulated 
freedom ; and territorial restriction and incompetence. We invoked theprinciple 
of nationality in Greece that we might mock and contradict it by bisecting the 
nation. We encouraged a war of independence that we might cut Greece in 
twain, presenting one-half to Greece, and leaving the other with Turkey. 

It appears then that the future of these countries also, is uncertain, explosive, 
and contradictory ; avid must now so he left. In Greece as in Turkey, we have 
probably done too much for safety, and too little for principle. In Moldo- 
Wallachia, Russia yields part now, to receive back the whole in reversion. 

As for Lord Clarendon's mention of Italy in the Congress, it is but another 
offshoot of that " vain liberalism ** wherewith Russia has boasted so often of 
dividing and conquering the West. The phantasy of the ''moral influence" of 
England lures the oppressed to mutiny, and then Anglo-Austrian Diplomacy 
stifles the mutineers in blood. — Aggravating Despotism against the peoples ; and 
weakening the Despot for Russia. Lord Clarendon was not, and is not, prepared 
to recommend the intervefUton of England in the affairs of Italy. — He might for 
pity's sake have held his tongue at Paris. But this jabber about ''abnormal 
conditions," forsooth, of Austrian-ridden countries, is just what Russia likes. It 
deceives the English, and it deceives nobody else. 

It is the wont of English Statesmen to bear down under false and friendly 
colours alongside the foundering nationalities of Europe. The speaking trumpet 
is actively employed. Sympathy intense. " Moral influence " excessive. Adherence 
to the great principle of " non-intervention," most religious.— Till the wreck goes 
down unhelped by us ; or till the "abnormal condition'' of the crew is completed 
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by broadsides from vessels that bear us company ; aud the wild waves dose over 
the sceue. 

England's representatives pretend now to be in earnest against tyranny, and 
Tor freedom. The world knows their real metier. The world and Kussia know 
that such is their zeal for the right, that now for the ninth time they have to the 
best of their poor abilities oonsigned Polaud to despair, although Poland is 
essential to the balanoes And to the peace of £urope. The Anglo-Austrian peace 
has pledged England to a policy of wppreuion and ttggrawUum ; and the plenipo- 
tentiaries who could go as fiur as the end of Italy for " abnormal conditions *' 
where Despotism is not strong, left the Caucasians to Russia, who is already 
preparing to chastise them, and passed by in silence and in fear the great abnormal 
feature of Europe, which Russia now fondly \i\iXfaUdy dreams will never cease to 
become abnormal till it has become really her own. 

The congress of 1866 has not ratified the congress of 1815, for it has remitted 
to Russia, unfulfiOed, the only conditions and precautions which were then 
found possible against her. The only right for Poland is in the might of the man 
who shall shatter the Pansclavonic theory in re-erecting jETer." 

The world now waits, whether ''the heir" will '^ complete his work;" or 
whether Russia will complete hers against him.— The treaty of Paris is lM ^^ point 
cf DEPABTUKB *^ foT the grtot contest. 

As for Constantinople ; the Black Sea is '' neutralised " on paper, and will be 
Russian in practise. The plenipotentiaries have arranged that Turkey shall 
preserve no "military-maritime arsenals '* on its shores, and that no armed vessels 
shall be at hand to prevent the descent which will be organised in Russian seas 
and rivers, and launched — Consuls notwithstanding — ^when the hour is ripe. 

The back door to Constantinople, laying bare the roots of the Turkish power, 
has been kept open in the Caucasus ; and the frt>nt door has been left <^en in the 
Euxine. Russo-Circassian ports and blockades are recognised. The war has 
confirmed Russia in Poland ; peace will prepare for her a fourth entrance through 
Moldo-Wallachia ; and a fifth was reserved for her through the Sound in '52, by 
Palmerston and Malmesbury, in the Treaty about Denmark. 

This is what the Obstbuoti ves call — " taking care of Turkey ! *' — It remains for 
what MEN there are in Europe to combat the mighty ethnical and material unity 
of Pausclavism, and the aggravated momentum of the Russian system, without, 
or against, themy hereafter. This war has conjured up all the latent antagonisms 
of Europe, and pointed them to the banners of '' Freedom " or " Despotism,'' under 
which they must severally contend. This peace has banished from Europe all 
hope of compromise. It has brought the peoples and Russia face to face ; — ^with 
the Rhine the object of the one, and Poland the object of the other ; — ^with 
Austria half consumed between them ; — with England the possible friend and the 
possible, if not probable, enemy of both ; — ^with Belgium Battle-fields^ for Polish 
questions ; — and France ! — the eaffie, on steadfast win^, potsinff in the zenith /or 
kerewoop. 
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SoANSiKAViA, Italy, Englaitd, and Pobitanism. 

In Italy and Scandinavia— parts of them — ^the grand Puritan element is of 
strong growth and prime import. It is the same element that rid England of 
the Stuarts, and carried the intervention of Gustavus throughout the Princi- 
palities of the Empire as far as the battle of Lutzen. And it is at work now in 
the Anglo-Saxon Continents which have been, and are, the great independencies 
of Great Britain. We have already looked at its imminent future in Italy. We 
can but consider here what it may have to do for Scandinavia, against the aggres- 
sion of the Greek Church, and against the Romanoffs, the popes of the North. 

For if this Puritan element cannot ensure stability to empires, then no possible 
empire of this world ever mU stand. All other formulas have failed. *It is the 
only principle that combines fraternity and equality ; individual independence 
with national unity and coherence. Under it the man is an Integer and the State 
is an Integer. It looks after the soul, and does not neglect the body. It defends 
the State, because the State defends and propagates the best id^s of the age ; 
and the State endures, because it holds allegiance to those powers which are 
eternal. Self-denial with enthusiasm is the self-poise and masterdom, and accre- 
tion and concentration of power. Self-denial without enthusiasm is repugnancy 
and isolation, and restraint, and abortion, and barrenness ; reacting into indif- 
ferentism and materialism, and resulting, with only a step between, in political 
and social collapse. Cromwell's Puritans used the two for a purpose, which 
resulted in power. They were the bodyguard of truth in their day. Their 
descendants here retain the form and lose the spirit. Their bitter observances 
remain, but the purpose and the power have fled. The fierce breatbof the 
Ironsides withered the heart of that Catholic Europe, whose Despots have now 
for three ages reposed in the acquiescence and counted on the cold obstructive 
policy of their heirs. A nation of heroes has opened shop, and their capitalising 
ascetic virtues have empowered the license of misrule, and manufactured the 
fund which enabled the oligarchy of England to coalise dynastic Europe against 
its peoples. Asceticism has gone out into materialism, and a nation of "careful** 
pound-foolish men have produced the raw material of autocratic power, and 
constituted the mainstay of autocratic aggression. All the despotisms of the old 
world have gone on tick to the quondam puritanic capitalists of old England. 

The problem for Scandinavia seems to be (after considering duly the unities 
or partial unities of race, boundary, institution, religion, and language, which 
indicate its ultimate union, and the many difficulties also which oppose its present 
consummation), how, availing itself of this puritanic oneness and accretion of 
faith, sentiment, and ideas, and the material forces which always gather around 
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it, and, fmuig on the lint great oocuioii of flome Cromwdl or GustaiTiis of the 
Korthmen, — to wdd in the fiies of muh an enthnaasm tiie pditical and social 
unities of those eountries, and to construct with these grand ocMiserrmtiTe prin- 
ciples of levohition a sabstantire Scandinayian power that maj hold its own 
apunst the worid. 

The providential seYeranoe, thns fiu*, of coontries natorallj one, while it has 
diecked their oommeroe and lowered their Eoropean status, has preserved porer 
notions of liberty, and kepi them firam those fii^tM pcHtical crimes and 
dangers into whidi the weak Inxniy of a vain liberalism has sedoced their 
descendants in poritan, now imperial, En^Umd. It has preserved them latterly 
from bootless contests, in whidi thenr strength might have been exhausted, 
and reserved them to take their side with the Peoples of the West, and to assist 
at settlements in this cnlminating period of the European problem. 



ERBATA. 

Page zxzv,/or matiiciilated read inarticolated. 
„ 26,/or De Oorden read De Qarden. 
„ 116,/or intention read retention. 
„ li6, far sirings read strings. 
„ 191, /or Pozzio de Borgo read Pozzo-di-Boigo. 
„ 208,/or petinency read pertinency. 
„ 216, far of the sea read by him of the sea. 
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